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CHAPTER L 

GLIMPSES OF LONDON, 

Journey from Paris to London — French Scenery — View of the Ocean — 
Boulogne — English Steamer — First View of England — Entrance of the 
Thames — Ascent of the Thames — Shipping — View of London Bridge — 
Ludgate Hill — St, Paul's — Guide — ^Topography of London — Bridges 
across the Thames. 

London, May 1, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have trod upon the soil of our father land, breathed 
the air of Old England, and am now writing to you from 
amid the smoke, and din, and bustle of its great metro- 
polis. Before, however, I attempt to give you a single 
glimpse of this wonderful island, or this still more won- 
derful city, I wish to tell you something in relation to my 
excursion here. 

I left Paris by Diligence the first day of May. I sup- 
pose you will gather from my previous letters, sent from 
that gay and pleasure-loving city, that I did not receive 
those strong and dazzling impressions, in relation to its 
surpassing beauty and brilliancy, that I had anticipated. 
The weather, during the larger portion of my stay in 
Paris, was most doleful. Winter, with his frosts and 
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storms, seemed to linger, even up to the last vernal 
month, around the French metropolis, veiling its skies 
with clouds and gloom. 

The route upon which I decided was by Boulogne, 
from whence I took a steamer to London. There was 
a drizzling rain falling when we rode out of Paris, which 
continued nearly the whole day. Some part of the 
country through which we passed wore, in its natural 
features, a pleasing aspect, and in some respects resem- 
bled our great Western prairies. There were vast 
tracts of plaiii spreading out before us for miles, destitute 
of all signs of hedge or fence, tree or house. These 
vast expanses of plain, however, appeared far less fertile 
than the rich and blooming Savannahs of our trans- 
atlantic world. The almost entire absence of farm- 
houses, scattered away through the country by the way 
side, is a very great defect in French scenery : and then 
there is wanting that sweet and almost endless variety, 
so common in American rural scenery, caused by the 
apportioning of the land into small and separate fields. 
The owners of these immense plantations, that we saw 
stretching around us, often lived at a distance from the 
road. We now and then saw in the distance, as we 
passed, a huge solitary chateau, the residence of the 
landed proprietor. The persons employed in the actual 
labour of cultivating the soil, usually herd together in 
little towns and villages, consisting of small, miserable 
huts, situated along the road. 

The first night our Diligence kept on during all the 
hours of darkness, giving us no opportunity to sleep but 
what we enjoyed upon our seats. It was about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, during the second day of 
our journey, that in our approach to Boulogne, the 
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broad Atlantic again burst upon our view ! I hailed the 
sight with joy. It wa& now more than four months 
since I had seen the rolling waves of this proud ocean. 
I could not but look upon it with very much the feelings 
with which I should have gazed upon the face of an old 
friend ! I could not but remember that its waves washed 
the shores of my own native land, and that upon its 
bosom I was to be wafted to my home, and to all that 
was most dear to me on earth, if ever permitted to 
return thither. 

In a short time after this view of the ocean, we 
reached Boulogne, which is a town of some magnitude, 
pleasantly situated at the mouth of the river Liane. I 
remained here till the next morning, and started with 
the early dawn on board of the steamer Emerald for 
London. A tremendous thunder storm, accompanied 
with very vivid lightning during the night, had cleared 
the atmosphere, and a brighter day never shone upon 
land or sea than the one in which we passed over to 
the great metropolis of England. It was an English 
steamer in which we sailed, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the passengers were Englishmen. No one can 
conceive the delight I felt in again hearing from almost 
every lip the tones and accents of my own native tongue. 
There were, however, several French families on board, 
and a number who could speak the English language 
but very imperfectly. In their various abortive attempts 
to communicate with the captain and stewards, I fully 
sympathised. I knew their feelings, and could well un- 
derstand the painful emotions awakened by the thought, 
that their native tongue was a strange language to those 
among whom they were to sojourn. 

The first distant view of the rocky shores of Dover, 
sent a thrill through my whole soul. The emotions of 
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that moment I cannot describe, but shall never forget. 
The whole line of coast that now stretched before me, 
and which was every moment becoming more and 
more distinct, was England ! loved, venerated England ! 
— the land of my fathers — the land of which I had 
heard, and read, and dreamed from childhood, but 
never had expected to see. The long line of cliffs and 
white chalky rocks, constituting these shores, was 
among the first things that attracted my attention. We 
passed along so near that we obtained a distinct view 
of Walmer, Deal, Ramsgate, Margate, and Sheerness, 
the principal town on the Isle of Sheppy. It was just 
below this that we entered the expanded mouth of the 
Thames. And now, in our course up this far-famed 
stream, we began to see indications that we were ap- 
proaching the metropolis of the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. After we reached Gravesend, 
which is more than twenty miles from London, the ship- 
ping began to increase and block up the way in such 
a manner that our course was very slow. During 
some part of our passage up the river, we seemed to be 
moving through a dense forest of masts. As we pro- 
ceeded, the whole river appeared to be alive with 
steamers, filling the very heavens with immense volumes 
of smoke. And now splendid domes and magnificent 
edifices rose to view on either side of the stream ; and 
so continuous was the line of buildings along the banks 
that I scarcely knew where one town began and an- 
other ended. We had already passed the East India 
Docks, Blackwall, and Greenwich, when at length, 
by a slight inclination in the river, there was brought 
directly before us the London Bridge, spanning, with a 
noble and lofty sweep, the waters of the Thames, over 
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whose extended balustrades rose to view a thousand 
heads, eagerly watching our approach. Soon we were 
at the wharf; and the next moment I was standing 
upon the soil of old England, fti the very heart of Lon- 
don. In the immediate vicinity of our landing was a 
large receiving- room, whither all our baggage was con- 
veyed, and subjected to a custom-house examination. 
Nearly an hour and a half were occupied in this way, 
before I could get possession of my luggage. As soon 
as I was clear of the custom-house, I lost no time in ob- 
taining a coach, giving the driver orders to set me down 
at the London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill. Of 
course, in reaching this point, we passed directly by St. 
Paul's. But the view I obtained of this mighty cathe- 
dral, from the window of my coach, by no means satis- 
fied me. Just as soon as my things were conveyed to 
my room, I ran out, and walking around the whole vast 
triangle of St. Paul's churchyard, tried to form some 
general idea of the exterior of this vast cathedral. It is 
certainly a very imposing and magnificent structure. 
The first view of the exterior of this edifice is far more 
impressive than that of St. Peter's at Rome ; although 
the interior, as I shall afterwards have occasion to ob- 
serve, disappointed me exceedingly. 

While travelling on the continent, my first arrange- 
ment in preparing to explore any town of considerable 
size, was to obtain a guide who would help me to thread 
its labyrinth of streets, and give me, as we passed 
along, the explanations I needed. It was thus that I 
began with London ; but I soon found I had no need of 
such a valet'de-place in the metropolis of England. 
There were some hints, however, which I derived from 
the man I employed, that were of essential service to me. 
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He told me that the first thing I should find necessary, 
in order to perambulate the streets of London with any 
kind of satisfaction, was so far to study its topography, 
as to obtain a distinct idba of its general outlines and 
grand divisions, and of its principal thoroughfares, or 
ranges of streets : and I may enable you to understand 
my descriptions of London better, by giving you an ab- 
stract of what he directed my attention to. 

This vast metropolis is situated on either side of the 
Thames, about seven miles in extent. On the northern 
bank of the Thames the city stands on a gentle ac- 
clivity; but on the southern or Surrey side of the river, 
the surface is uniformly flat. The buildings on the 
northern or Middlesex shore of the Thames, stand 
higher as they recede from the water, so as to form a 
kind of amphitheatre, stretching from east to west. You 
are aware that London, considered in the aggregate, 
comprises the city proper, once enclosed with walls, — 
the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and many suburban villages, both in Middlesex and 
Surrey. I mentioned that the city proper was enclosed 
with walls ; no vestige of them, however, now remains, 
except the gate at Temple-Bar, separating Fleet Street 
from the Strand. 

I found it convenient, in forming a general idea of 
London, to divide it in my mind into six portions — 

L The City — which comprises the most central and 
ancient portion of the metropolis, and is the chief em- 
porium of trade and commerce. 

2. The Western Suburb — which includes that portion 
of London west of Temple Bar ; having for its northern 
limit Oxford Street, and for its southern the Thames. 
Westminster, of course, comes into this division, with 
the royal palaces, the houses of parliament, the courts 
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of justice, Hyde and St. James's Parks, and many of the 
residences of the nobility. 

3. The North-west Suburb, which includes the streets 
and squares to the north of Oxford Street, and to the west 
of Tottenham Court Road. This may be regarded as the 
most fashionable part of London. Here are the princi- 
pal residences of the nobility and gentry. These last 
two divisions are, in common parlance in London, called 
" The West End of the Town." 

4. The Northern Suburb comprehends all that por- 
tion of the city north of Holbom, including Hoxton, 
Islington, Pancras, Pentonville, and Somers Town. 

5. The Eastern Suburb takes in that part of the me- 
tropolis situated to the east of the city proper, and Shore- 
ditch. The inhabitants of the southern portion of this 
suburb are principally devoted to commerce and ship- 
building. 

6. The Southern Suburb comprises the whole of 
London on the south side of the Thames : of course, 
the ancient borough of Southwark belongs to this divi- 
sion, which is remarkable for the number of its manu- 
factories of various kinds. 

There are two principal ranges of streets, forming 
chief avenues from east to west through the heart of 
London. The northern, and most direct of these routes, 
commences at Mile End, and passes along White- 
chapel, Leadenhall, Comhill, Cheapside, Newgate, 
Skinner, Holborn, Broad and Oxford Streets. The 
other avenue, beginning at the Tower, is continued 
through Tower Street, Eastcheap, Cannon, Watling 
Street, St PauFs Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet 
Street, the Strand, Pall Mall, St. James's Street, and 
Piccadilly, to Hyde Park Comer. These avenues run 
so nearly parallel to each other, and are connected by 
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SO many transverse streets^ that after I had once learned 
the direction of these two lines of streets, I never found 
the least difficulty in threading my way through every 
part of London. It is said that the circumference of 
this city cannot be less than thirty miles. It is, indeed, 
» a vast world in itself. 

I spent but a few days at the London Coffee House, 
having, after considerable inquiry, found comfortable 
private lodgings in Surrey Street, just out of the Strand. 
I regarded this as an eligible location, from its central 
position and its vicinity to Exeter Hall, and those ob- 
jects I wished principally to visit 

Among the early objects that attracted my attention 
in London, were the noble bridges that span the Thames, 
which, in its whole extent through the metropolis, 
averages, at least, a quarter of a mile in width. From 
these bridges you have a better and more splendid view 
of some parts of the city than from any other point. 
The magnificent structures that stand along on the 
banks, both above and below, appear to great advantage 
from the bridges across the Thames. 

To one of these, the London Bridge, I have already 
adverted. This structure has been erected within the 
last ten years. The ancient bridge, whose place it has 
taken, and with which many historical associations were 
connected, was built in the twelfth century, and con- 
tinued up to 1831. The present structure, which rises 
more than forty feet above the water, consists of five 
arches, the span of the central arch being a hundred 
and fifty feet. The next in order, as we ascend the 
Thames, is formed of cast iron, and denominated 
Southwark Bridge. It consists of three wide arches, 
the span of the central arch being two hundred and 
forty feet. These arches are composed ol cast iron. 
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but the piers and abutments are of stone. Taken al- 
together it is a most striking and stupendous structure. 
Still higher up is Blackfriars' Bridge, consisting of eight 
piers and nine elliptical arches. The next in order is 
Waterloo Bridge, thought by some to be one of the 
n.oblest structures of its kind in the world. It has nine 
grand arches. Still higher up is Westminster Bridge, 
which is more than twelve hundred feet long, comprising 
fourteen piers, and thirteen large and two small semi- 
circular arches. The last is Vauxhall Bridge, extend- 
ing from Millbank to Cumberland Gardens, and con- 
necting the roads branching from that spot to Hyde 
Park Corner. 

But I must dwell no longer upon these mere statistic 
facts, for I believe that persons generally take very little 
interest in the dry and matter-of-fact details of any 
place, however interesting such details may be to those 
upon the spot. It is but a bird's-eye view that I 
shall attempt to give of London, and that incidentally 
in the developement of each day's engagement, rather 
than by any set or formal description. What I have 
above stated, has been with a view to enable you to 
follow me in my various walks through this great city, 
rather than because I supposed the facts possessed any 
special interest in themselves. 

You are aware that my great object in hurrying 
away from Paris, was to attend the religious anniver- 
saries in London. For the present, my time will be 
principally occupied at Exeter Hall. You must, there- 
fore, allow me to delineate the scenes I there witness, 
and to give you some account of the distinguished men 
whom I see on the platform of that Hall. 

Yours, &c. 
b3 



CHAPTER 11. 

PASTORAL LETTER FROM LONDON. 

Review of the Route from Rome to London — State of Health — Impres- 
sions of England— St. John's Chapel— Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel- 
Communion Season. 

The last pastoral letter addressed by the author, while 
abroad, to his flock, was sent from London. Although 
this letter adverts to some scenes that have been de- 
scribed in the previous volume, these allusions are so 
brief and cursory, that it is hoped the review here taken 
will in no way detract from the interest of the reader. 

London, May I2th, 1838. 
MY DEAR PEOPLE, 

My last letter addressed to you was from Rome, 
and I believe bore the date of the 24th of March. On 
the 27th of the same month, in accordance with the 
intimation contained in my letter, I left the Roman 
states and entered Tuscany. And here I cannot refrain 
from recording it to the praise and, glory of God, that 
thus far, in all my joumeyings by land and by sea, no 
serious accident or disaster has befallen me. So much 
pauperism, depravity and crime, prevail in some parts 
of Europe, especially in the Italian states, that the tra- 
veller does not pass through those picturesque and beau- 
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tiful portions of country without some personal risk. 
During my stay at Rome, not less than three or four 
attacks from banditti upon travellers, occurred on the 
very roads over which I had to pass. But a kind Pro- 
vidence graciously guarded me while I traversed those 
dangerous passes, and has brought me in safety to a spot 
where I again find myself surrounded with Christian 
sympathy, and can luxuriate in the delights of Christian 
intercourse. 

After entering Tuscany, 1 passed a short time very 
pleasantly at Florence. This is called the Athens of 
Italy ; and there are here certainly many objects calcu- 
lated to delight and gratify the taste of the lovers of the 
fine arts, and of beautiful natural scenery. The valley 
of the Arno, in which Florence is situated, encircled by 
the Apennines, presents so many points of exquisite 
beauty, that Milton is said to have borrowed much of 
his description of Paradise from .the rich and luxuriant 
scenery of this spot. It was here, previous to the loss 
of his sight, that this distinguished poet spent many 
months, at one time gazing upon the wild mountain tops, 
or strolling through the sunny vale, and at another, 
reposing beneath the deep and shady groves of Val 
Ombrosa. 

It was also here that Michael Angelo, and Raphael, 
and other distinguished artists resided for a long time, 
and produced some of their happiest efforts. The royal 
palace of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, contains such a 
choice collection of paintings and sculpture, that it is 
denominated the Gem of Europe. 

These beauties of nature and splendid productions of 
art, ought to draw the hearts of men upward with 
increased attraction to Him who spread over the land- 
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scape its beauty, and imparted to the artist his skill and 
genius. But alas ! how is the fine gold become dim I 
Here they have the shadow — the form of religion, but 
the substance and the power of this heavenly principle 
are unknown. Oh ! it is sickening — it is heart-rending 
to the Christian to see how, amid the most beautiful 
scenes of nature, " sin abounds /" It is painful, as one's 
eye rests upon the bright mountain top, or turns to the 
smiling luxuriant vale, " where every prospect pleases," 
to think that ** only man is vile." And still more pain- 
ful is it to think of the dreadful plunge these vast, 
depraved multitudes are to make into irretrievable ruin ! 
Oh, my people, are t/ou all safe ? Are none .of you on 
the brink of endless woe ? Let me entreat you in the 
spirit of aflfection, to examine your state of conscience. 
Put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and live for eternity ! 

When I left Florence, I followed the valley of the 
Arno till I reached Pisa, a place of considerable in- 
terest. I would go on to give you an account of it, 
and also of the other principal places I visited : but in 
so doing my letter would grow into a volume. All I 
can do, therefore, is to mention the names of those 
places. Genoa, beautifully situated on the Mediterra- 
nean, a city of palaces — Nice, sheltered beneath the 
mountains — Marseilles, Lyons, and Paris, were all suc- 
cessively visited. At Paris I consulted Dr. Louis, who 
is regarded as the most celebrated physician now living, 
in relation to pulmonary affection. He wrote his opinion 
in relation to my case, which I have forwarded to Dr. 

M . As to my health, I am sorry I am not able to 

give you as favourable an account as I hoped I should 
when I last wrote. Though the spring was far advanced, 
I found the weather exceedingly cold in France^ which 
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had the tendency to increase my cough and other un- 
favourable symptoms. Since I have been in England, 
these symptoms have become very much meliorated, 
and I hope the summer will do a great deal for me. I 
do not, however, allow myself to look forward at all. 
I try to do what I can for the benefit of my health, and 
leave the result with God. He alone can " heal my 
infirmities and save my life from destruction." If not 
restored to perfect health, I hope I may be permitted to 
return, and perform for a while, at least, a portion of 
my ministerial duties among you. I sometimes long to 
be in your midst, with such an intensity of desire as 
quite unfits me for all enjoyment. O there is nothing 
this side of Heaven I so much desire, as to be permitted 
again to minister among you ! I wish, however, to 
leave this, and all my other aiFairs, with God, and to sit 
down silently and quietly at his feet, with this sentiment 
written on my heart, Thy will he done. 

I have found myself more interested in England, than 
at any other point of my journey. Just at this time there 
are gathered in London, to attend the great religious 
anniversaries, all the choice spirits of the age — the stars 
of the first magnitude — men whose learning and the 
brilliancy of whose talents are eclipsed only by their 
piety and devotedness to God. I have been permitted 
to hear such men speak and preach as the Sumners, the 
Bishops of Chester and Winchester, Dr. Chalmers, John 
Angel James, Dr. Harris, the author of ** Mammon," 
Bickersteth, Mr. Melville, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel. The last named gentleman, though of 
noble descent, rightly judged that there was no honour 
in the land comparable with that of being a servant and 
minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. I have seldom heard. 
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from any preacher, a more faithful or uncompromising 
statement of the doctrines of the Cross. It was a great 
pleasure for me to attend his chapel last Sunday, and 
see the very place where Newton, and Scott, and 
Henry Martyn so often stood and proclaimed the re- 
conciling word — the very spot where Cecil stood Sab- 
bath after Sabbath for nearly thirty years, and pleaded 
with dying sinners to turn to God — and where his suc- 
cessor, Daniel Wilson, now Bishop of Calcutta, so 
faithfully dispensed the word. It was a great comfort 
to me to be permitted to kneel with the people who had 
been under such a ministry at the table of the Lord. 
Their number, their deep solemnity, and their apparent 
devotedness to God, reminded me of my own dear flock. 
I could not forget that on this very day you were encir- 
cling the altar of Jesus, and receiving the memorials of 
his dying love. O how did my heart bound across the 
ocean towards my people, and my thoughts ascend to 
heaven for a blessing upon them! Would to God I 
could contemplate you all, on communion-days, as 
assembled around the table of the Lord ! Are there 
indeed among us those that have no part in Christ ? — 
who care not to commemorate his sacrifice? What a 
sad day that will be for them, when they meet Christ ! 
He will be ashamed of them ! Where he and his people 
are they can never come ! This temporary separation 
from you, my dear friends, which I now endure, gives 
me such a keen sense and vivid idea of a final and 
everlasting separation, that I cannot but call upon the 
unconverted in our congregation with tears and en- 
treaty, and say to them, " Do not force me to be sepa- 
rated from you for ever. Do not let our pleasant 
acquaintanceship terminate at the grave. Do not inflict 
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upon me the awful sight of beholding you driven away 
in the day of the Lord, into eternal banishment, from 
the presence of God and the Lamb. O ' seek the Lord 
while he may be found, and call upon him while he is 
near.' When I return, if permitted to do so, let me 
greet you as brethren in Christ : or if God shall see fit 
to cut short my days, and call me to my heavenly home 
before I reach the shores of my native country, let me 
meet you in the skies, and greet you there as the ran- 
somed of the Lord 'coming to Zion with songs, and 
everlasting joy upon your heads.' " 

The time of my intended embarkation for America is 
not yet fixed; I trust it will be as early as August or 
September. If practicable, I will write you again before 
I embark. May the Lord bless and keep you, and 
finally bring both pastor and people to his kingdom. 

Your affectionate friend and pastor, &c. 



CHAPTER III. 

GLIMPSES OF EXETER HALL. 

Description of Exeter Hall — Motives prompting Clergymen to leave their 
Flocks — Departure from Paris — The Pleasure enjoyed at Exeter Hall — 
The London Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews — Rev. 
Mr. Grimshawe — TouchingNarrative of the Conversion of a young Jew 
— Asaad Vakoub Kayat — Rev. Mr. Wolf. 

We have all of us heard of Exeter Hall — an edifice 
devoted from its first erection to the promotion of the 
great cause of Christian benevolence. It stands on the 
north side of the Strand, not far from Somerset Place. 
This edifice contains numerous apartments; one of 
which is appropriated to great public meetings of a 
benevolent or religious character, and is capable of 
holding at least three thousand persons. This room is 
upwards of one hundred and thirty feet in length ; about 
eighty in width, and something like fifty in height. At 
one end is raised a platform for the chairman, commit- 
tees, clergy, and other individuals more immediately 
participating in the business of the meeting, while the 
whole area of the hall is occupied with seats. The 
author had hoped to have reached London in time to 
have attended all the most interesting meetings held this 
season in Exeter Hall. But he found, upon his arrival, 
that the anniversaries had actually commenced as early 
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as the 26th of April. He particularly regretted his not 
haying been in time to have attended the meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society ; and also that of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and of the Prayer Book and 
Homily Society. These anniversaries had occurred a 
day or two before his arrival. The meetings of the 
various religious and benevolent societies were, how- 
ever, after his arrival, so lyimerous and multiplied, that 
he found it quite impossible to attend them all with any 
degree of comfort. He, therefore, had to make his 
selection. One object he had in view was, to hear as 
many of the distinguished men, whose names have tra- 
velled across the waters, as he could. In the following 
letter, written while these meetings were in progress, 
and addressed to the editors of the Episcopal Recorder, 
will be found an account of the first meeting he attended. 

London, May Sth, 1838. *: 
REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN, 

It is supposed that clergymen sometimes, who are 
in all respects able to attend to their ministerial duties, 
leave their charge under the pretext of enfeebled health, 
when in fact the ruling motive is a desire to enjoy the 
pleasure of a tour through Europe. I cannot answer 
for others; but for myself I can say, that I have felt 
every moment since I left home as though I was in 
exile — removed from all that was most dear to me on 
earth, and excluded from engagement in that work 
which is the only thing worth living for this side of 
eternity. I know not what kind of ministers they are 
who wish to get rid of their work, and sit down in ease 
and inactivity. I cannot understand their feelings. All 
that I have seen upon the wide ocean, or upon the 
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bright and broad Mediterranean — all that has met my 
eye in the length and breadth of Italy — in its brilliant 
skies, beautiful scenery, magnificent churches, splendid 
cities, and in its rich and unrivalled galleries of painting 
and sculpture, has not awakened in my breast an emo- 
tion in point of depth and intensity, comparable with the 
delight I have felt in seeing, while engaged in the work 
of the ministry, a single tear of penitence start from the 
eye of a sinner returning to God. O no ! give me the 
ability " to preach the reconciling word," and I will joy- 
fully turn my back upon all the sight-seeing this side of 
heaven. 

I had fully intended to have written to you from Paris, 
and given you some account of the progress of evange- 
lical religion in France, as far as the facts I was able 
to glean would allow me to do; but I hurried away at 
an earlier date than I expected, upon hearing that the 
anniversaries of the various benevolent societies com- 
menced in London on the very first day of May. I did 
not obtain this information soon enough to reach London 
before their commencement. The first day of May in 
France was the king's fete day, and enormous prepara- 
tions were making in Paris to celebrate it with pomp 
and splendour. This festival does not relate, as one 
would suppose, to the birthday of the king, but to the 
birthday of the saint after whom he was named, 
St. Louis, The Roman Catholics seem to think that 
the true way of honouring their saints is to display as 
much worldly pomp and plunge into as much worldly 
pleasure as possible, on the days which they consecrate 
to their memory. Though the Parisians would fain 
have persuaded me that in the illuminations, fire-works, 
and gay throngs that would, on the evening of this fete. 
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crowd the garden of the Tuilleries and the shady walks 
of the C/tamps Eli/sees^ there would be a display well 
worth the attention of a stranger; and though the king 
of the French had appointed the afternoon of this day 
as the time in which he would receive such Americans 
as should desire to be presented by our minister at his 
court, I felt my heart so much more attracted towards 
the religious meetings that were being held in London, 
that I left Paris on the very day in which all these events 
were to occur. And amply was I repaid for so doing : 
for though I did not reach London to attend any of the 
meetings until Friday morning, yet that meeting was 
pervaded with such an atmosphere of holy feeling, that 
I felt it was worth crossing the Atlantic to attend. 
So long had I been travelling through Baca — so long had 
I been cut off from Christian intercourse, that I felt, as 
I listened to the sentiments that were uttered by one 
and another of the speakers, as though I was on the 
very threshold of heaven ; and I could not but weep for 
very gratitude, that I was again permitted to enjoy the 
communion of saints. 

The meeting to which I have alluded was " The 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews." This society is now under the entire control 
of the members of the Established Church. Besides 
making efforts at home and abroad, by means of the 
circulation of the Scriptures and the preaching of the 
Gospel for the conversion of the seed of Israel, they 
have in London several important schools fpr the in- 
struction of Jewish children. 

The meeting was held at Exeter Hall, and the doors 
opened at eleven, although the chair was not taken 
till twelve. I went at an early hour, and found myself 
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interested, not only in looking at that Hall in which 
there had so often been assembled the best and holiest 
men in England to consult how they could most suc- 
cessfully further the interests of Christ's kingdom — men, 
not a few of whom have now entered into their rest ! — I 
found myself interested, not only in looking over the 
vast crowd that were assembling, but in the sweet 
voices of the Hebrew children belonging to the schools 
to which I have already adverted, who on this occa- 
sion were placed on the back of the platform ; the girls 
on the one side and the boys on the other. As the 
people were congregating they sung a succession of 
simple and a£Pecting hymns. 

The whole that was passing before me was a most 
imposing scene; but there was not a countenance in 
the vast assembly that I had ever before looked upon ; 
and I could not but remember that, though in our father 
land, I was a stranger there. At length, to my utter 
surprise, I recognised among those who were coming 
in to take their seats upon the stand, the countenance 
of our friend, the Rev. Joseph Wolf. He had just 
arrived from Ireland. He came on to the platform, 
just in his usual way, with his Bible and Prayer-book 
in one hand, and leading his little boy, a fine fellow 
about eight years old, with the other. You recollect, 
when I left America, Mr. Wolf was in Baltimore. I 
had barely heard of his embarkation for Europe, but I 
had no idea of meeting him on this occasion. 

Sir Thomas Baring, Bart, was to have presided at 
this meeting, but in his absence the duty devolved 
upon the Rt. Hon. George H. Rose, M. P., who, after 
the meeting had been opened by prayer, made a very 
sensible and pious address, and was followed by a 
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venerable-looking clergyman, the Rev. William Marsh, 
of Birmingham, who has long occupied a high stand 
among the evangelical clergy of England. The Rev. 
Mr. Marsh observed, that as it was customary on occa- 
sions like this, to draw the attention of the meeting to a 
particular object — the education of the Hebrew children, 
he would put a few questions to some of them that were 
present, in order that some idea might be formed of the 
success which had been attained in instructing them in 
the Christian faith. He then asked the children a number 
of questions, to most of which they responded with great 
readiness and propriety. He afterwards made such com- 
ments upon their answers, and upon the great objects of 
this society, as made our hearts burn within us. The 
children were then called upon to sing a Hebrew hymn, 
which they did with great effect. I confess, the sweet 
tones of those infant voices seemed to me more exqui- 
site and beautiful than any strains I heard in Italy from 
the most accomplished singers. 

After this, the report was read, which contained 
many interesting statements and facts. Of all who fol- 
lowed the report with addresses to the meeting, there 
were none that more interested me than the first 
speaker. 

There were others that were more fluent and bril- 
liant, but none that seemed to have more of the unction 
of the Holy Spirit. Time had given snowy whiteness 
to his locks, and stamped the indications of at least 
threescore years upon his brow. Still the manliness 
and vigour of his frame seemed unbroken, and he spoke 
with a voice and dignity — with a solidity of matter and 
touching pathos, that went right home to your heart. 
Will not his name awaken a thrill in your heart as its 
annunciation did in mine ? This was none oth«r than 
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the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, the author of the memoir of 
Legh Richmond, which we have so much admired. 
The spirit that pervades that book pervaded his address ; 
and he had occasion, in the course of his remarks, to 
speak of his friend Mr. Richmond in a way that deeply 
affected me. In the infancy of this society, when Mr. 
Richmond and himself had occasion to travel through 
the land and urge its claims upon Christians, they were 
frequently met with the remark — " That the time had 
not yet come to do any thing for the Jews." To which 
Mr. Richmond used to reply — " God's time is always 
now — ^the present : His Spirit can melt the hardest heart ; 
can take * the heart of stone' away from the dispersed 
sons of Jacob, who are in blindness even until now, and 
give them * hearts of flesh.' " I can give you but a very 
brief sketch of his address. In speaking of this society, 
with which he had been connected nearly thirty years, 
he said : " This association, in reference to the down- 
trodden and scattered seed of Abraham, who have been 
so long entombed in darkness, — this association have 
rolled away the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and lifted up their cry, Lazams come forth! Lazarus 
come forth ! They had begun the work, and God had 
begun to bless them." 

He related a touching incident in reference to the 
conversion of a Jew, calculated to incite Christian 
ministers to effort, and to urge them on in exertions to 
do good under the most discouraging circumstances. 

In some town in England, which Mr. Grimshawe used 
frequently to visit, he almost always met some of the 
members of a Jewish family resident there. This family 
was highly respectable, and exerted no small influence 
in that community. Among its members was a son of 
bright hopes, proud spirit, and of high cultivation. As Mr. 
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Grimshawe met this young man from time to time, he 
on one occasion said to him : — " I hope the study of the 
Jewish sacred writings will bring to your notice such an 
amount of irresistible testimony in favour of Jesus, as to 
convince you that he was indeed the Christy the Messiah 
of Israel." The young Hebrew with a degree of scorn 
and bitterness replied, " No, Sir ! depend upon it, / shall 
never become a Christian." 

" But," replied Mr. Grimshawe, " the mighty Spirit of 
God may change your views. That power which enlight- 
ened and completely changed the views of the zealous but 
misguided Saul of Tarsus can remove the scales from 
your eyes, and constrain you to look upon Him whom 
your ancestors pierced, with the exclamation, My Lord 
and my GodT 

With an air of unmeasured scorn, the proud Israelite 
exclaimed, " Never, never ! Whatever else I do, I shall 
neter acknowledge Jesus as the king of the Jews." 

On another occasion, Mr. Grimshawe met this young 
man; and as they were on very pleasant and affable 
terms with each other, in the course of the conversation 
he plied his young Hebrew friend with several argu- 
ments drawn from the Prophecies. At length the young 
Jew wound up the conversation by this startling and 
awful remark : " You know what my ancestors thought 
of Jesus of Nazareth. You know what they did to him. 
Were he here now on earth, I would be one of the first 
to tread in their footsteps, and to put an end to his im- 
posture by helping to nail him to the cross." 

" When I heard this," said Mr. Grimshawe, " my 
blood ran cold through my veins, my mouth was stopped, 
but I lifted up my prayer to the great Intercessor in be- 
half of this blinded Israelite." Mr. Grimshawe was 
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not discouraged. He still hoped that the light of divine 
truth might shine upon this young man's mind. At a 
subsequent interview, he spoke to him again about Christ. 
They sat down and read over several of the prophecies 
together which relate to the Messiah. On one occasion 
there seemed some symptoms of a more chastened and 

softened spirit in young J . Before they parted, Mr. 

Grimshawe ventured to propose that they should bow 
down together before the God of truth, and ask his 
guidance and direction. To this proposition the young 
Hebrew instantly objected, and said, with some violence 
of manner, " I can never pray with a Christian." 
" Whether Jew, Mahomedan or Christian," responded 
Mr. Grimshawe, " all men are bound to pray to God ; 
and if you refuse to join in prayer, upon you rests the 
guilt and the responsibility of having deliberately re- 
fused to call upon God that he may lead you in the way 
everlasting." 

Mr. Grimshawe met this young Hebrew again. 
Again they read the prophecies together — and again 
Mr. Grimshawe proposed prayer. It was just after 
they had been reading the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. The 
heart of the Israelite seemed touched with the power of 
that testimony. He no longer objected to prayer. They 
knelt together before their Father's throne. Grace and 
mercy were sought in the name of Him who died on 
Calvary — who was " wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities." At the conclusion of 
their devotions, the softened Hebrew, with eyes stream- 
ing with tears, seized Mr. Grimshawe by the hand, and 
said, " We will always pray together when we discuss 
this subject." 

I am sure you will not be surprised at the sequel. It 
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was but a short time before this young man came to 
Mr. Grimshawe with no ordinary emotion, and said, 
'* SiVf I have found Christ — / have become a Chris- 
tian r Young J was baptized, studied for the mi- 
nistry in the established church, and was ordained about 
two years since, from which time he has been in the 
employ of the London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. In conclusion, Mr. Grimshawe 
remarked : " The person to whom I allude is your 

missionary at Liverpool, the Rev. M. J , of whose 

labours your report gives such a cheering account, 
stating that he has been instrumental within a few 
months in bringing twenty Jews to a saving knowledge 
of the truth." 

The speaker who followed Mr. Grimshawe was the 
Rev. Francis Cunninghame. He had scarcely com- 
menced his remarks, when there glided along through 
the dense mass assembled on the platform one in com- 
plete oriental costume, as though urging his way to the 
particular point where the Rev. Mr. Wolf sat. The 
moment Mr. Wolf saw him, he sprang up with an elec- 
tric bound to greet him. This was Asaad Yakoub Kayat, 
a Syrian Christian, whom he had met in Asia, and who 
had more than once befriended him in the hour of diflS- 
culty. Their meeting was quite unexpected, and they 
both seemed unconscious of the scene and multitude 
around them. There was on both sides a gush of noble 
feeling. Every eye in the house was turned towards 
them, and such a clapping and cheering you never 
heard. I have not yet become quite accustomed to this 
English method of expressing approbation. The speaker 
never can be at a loss whether he interests his audience 
or not. If his sentiments are approved, and communis 
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cated with thrilling efiPect, there is such a burst of loud 
applause, such clapping of hands, swinging of hats, 
stamping of feet, and cheering of voices, that he is 
obliged to stop till the deafening roar calms down. 
There is something animating in all this, and although I 
do not exactly like it, I confess that so infectious was 
the example, that before the meeting broke up I felt 
strongly inclined to join in this mode of expressing ap- 
plause. Never have I seen such indication of a wave 
of intense emotion rolling over a mass of human beings, 
as during one of these out-burstings of applause. It 
presents before you the view of thousands of faces lit 
up at the same instant with intense, fervid, sympathetic 
emotion. But, upon the whole, I should be sorry to have 
this custom introduced into our country. 

I cannot pretend to follow the speakers in order. 
Among the number was the Rev. Hugh Stowel, a popu- 
lar preacher of decided evangelical character, who offi- 
ciates at Manchester. He is a brilliant speaker upon the 
platform, and abounds with electric bursts of apparently 
unpremeditated eloquence. I shall probably have occa- 
sion to advert to him hereafter. There were also among 
the speakers the Rev. Samuel Gobat, Missionary to 
Abyssinia, sent out by the Church Missionary Society; 
and the Rev. J. H. Merlo D'Aubigne, who is acting a 
conspicuous part, not only as a Professor in the Evan- 
gelical Theological Institution at Greneva, but also as a 
preacher of the word in reviving pure Christianity 
throughout those parts of Switzerland over which the 
blighting siroc of Neology and Socinianism has swept. 
Mr. Wolf, as usual, attracted no small attention. He 
was spoken of in a very complimentary manner by the 
chair when introduced to the meeting, and his address 
was remarkably well received. He began by saying: 
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" I have just arrived from Ireland, and now coining 
upon the platform the first person I saw was the Rev. 
Mr. Gobat, whom I met two years ago in Abyssinia, 
when he was veiy ill. I accompanied him as far as 
Jiddah, from whence I desired to return to Abyssinia 
after I had visited Sanaa. But I soon became so ill 
that I was reported by Mr. Gobat to be dead. When I 
arrived in America, intelligence reached me that Mr. 
Gobat had died in Switzerland. But lo ! we both now 
meet here on the platform of Exeter Hall in good health. 
The Lord is our keeper ! And just now also, there has 
presented himself before me Asaad Yakoub, from Beyroot, 
who rendered essential assistance to myself and family 
when we were upon Mount Lebanon." 

With Asaad YakmA Kayat^ who followed Mr. Wolf 
in an address of some length, I felt particularly inte- 
rested. His history is a very interesting one. He had 
frequently met Mr. Wolf in Syria, and felt greatly 
attached to him. When young, he was intended by his 
father, who belonged to the Greek Church, for a monk. 
He therefore had the best instructors, and was taught 
ancient and modern Greek, and Arabic, at an early 
age. But when the Rev. Messrs. Fiske, Goodell, and 
other American Missionaries came to Beyroot, which 
was his native place, he resolved that he would learn 
the English language. He obtained the consent of his 
parents to attend upon the instruction of the Mission- 
aries, and continued with them till the disturbances in the 
country forced them to leave. In the meantime he had 
given up the idea of being a monk. His mind was now 
filled with worldly and ambitious views. He wished to 
acquire distinction. Though young, he got appointed 
as the interpreter of the British consul at Damascus. 
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After he had been there a year or two, three Persian 
princes, driven out of their own country, arrived at 
Damascus with a view of going to England. They 
could speak only the Persian, and needed an interpreter 
to accompany them. Asaad had studied the Persian 
language, and he was the only individual at Damascus 
who could speak both that language and the English. 
He also felt a strong desire to travel and see the world. 
The Persian princes were very urgent to have him ac- 
company them, and the English consul finally consented 
to the arrangement. These Persians, of course, were 
Mahomedans. They very soon began to try to con- 
vince Asaad that Mahomet was the only true prophet. 
He, on the other hand, was bigotedly attached to Chris- 
tianity, though he knew nothing of its saving power. To 
maintain his argument, it became necessary for him 
to study the Bible. This he did most industriously. 
While reading the Scriptures to confute these Mahome- 
dans, the true light began to shine into his mind. In 
England he saw every thing so different from what it 
was in his own country, he was led to ask himself the 
cause of this national prosperity and elevation. The 
conclusion to which he came was, that it was the influence 
of pure Christianity, and the institutions of religion. 
He returned accompanied by the Persian princes. Their 
discussions still continued, till they at length said to him 
before leaving him, ^' We cannot convince you ; but come 
to Bagdad, and our learned men will certainly show 
you that you are wrong." Asaad promised to go to 
Bagdad. He there met many of their learned Moolahs. 
They had long debates. He had already become fami- 
liar with the Koran, and argued with them out of it. 
He convinced them at last that he could not become a 
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Mahomedan. They said, " We can do no more now 
but pray for you !" Upon the mind of one Moolah, 
however, his words made a deep impression. He fol- 
lowed Asaad, and told him with tears, the impressions 
that were upon his mind. He wanted to accompany 
the Syrian, and besought him to take him along with 
him. Asaad could not do this. When he returned to 
Syria, he felt that it was his duty to live no longer for 
himself but for Christ. He gave up all his worldly 
engagements, to devote himself to the spiritual renova- 
tion of his country." 

He communicated the substance of the above sketch 
in the remarks he offered, which were received not only 
with attention but with great applause. One thing he 
said called forth a very loud burst of approbation. In 
giving an account of an interview that he had last 
autumn in the Desert with a Bedouin Arab chief, he 
said: 

" The old man made many inquiries of me about the 
people who lived towards the going down- of the sun. 
I gave him an account of your great, flourishing em- 
pire; your vast cities; your extensive provinces; your 
laws and your learning ; your wealth ; your manufacto- 
ries; your ships of commerce; your navy, and your 
power: and then I said, * Religion — Christianity — has 
done all this for them. We, in the east, used to be the 
great nations of the earth ; but our glory and strength 
are gone ! We are broken, scattered, and peeled. We 
want pure Christianity.' 

" * But,* said the old Bedouin, * I understand the 
English have a woman, a lady-sovereign !' ^ Yes, they 
have,' said I; * and she is a most lovely, wise, and 
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virtuous Princess, and is the Defender of the Faith, 
too !' " 

Long and loud was the applause that followed this 
announcement. The object of Asaad's visit to Eng- 
land, at this time, is to try to induce a number of pious 
physicians and teachers to go to Syria, and also to get 
the privilege of having a number of young Syrians 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge free of expense. 
He wishes also, if possible, to induce several ladies to go 
to Syria, to establish female schools there.* 

I must hasten to bring my long letter to a close, for 
I fear I have already wearied you with its length. 
Should my health and engagements admit of it, you 
tnay soon hear from me again. 

Yours, &c. 

* A letter received a few months since from a friend in London, bearing 
date April \0, 1839, contains the following intelligence in reference to this 
interesting young Syrian : ** Our friend Asaad Kayat, whom you met several 
times at our house, has been passing the winter at Cambridge, studying 
under the direction, I think, of the Rev. Mr. Cams. He writes me, that 
he has been exceedingly busy, and expresses himself as most thankful for 
the opportunities which his friends afiford him for acquiring the knowledge 
he wants. He will most likely come up to attend the May meetings, and 
return to Syria in the course of the summer. He has interested a sufficient 
number of persons to provide for the education of twelve Syrian youths 
whom he will send over as soon as he can. This is in addition to the 
contributions that have been given to establish schools." 



CHAPTER IV. 



FIRST SUNDAY IN LONDON. 



St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row — Rev. Mr. Noel — His Sermon — ^Exposure 
of Papal Idolatry — ^Attack upon Oxford Divinity — The Lord's Supper — 
Evening Service — Cecil— Incident in relation to Wilberforce and Lord 
Chatham. 

The preceding chapter contains an account of the 
manner in which the author's first day in London was 
spent. As the next day was Saturday, and he had 
preparations to make for the Sabbath, he had to deny 
himself the pleasure of an attendance at Exeter HalL 
He had not yet delivered any of his letters of introduc* 
tion; and as he was anxious, at as early a period as 
possible, to have the benefit of the personal acquaint- 
ance of a number of gentlemen to whom he bore letters, 
he started in the morning with a cab, and the guide 
before adverted to, on this special errand. He soon 
discovered that the list of names which he had, would 
lead him to traverse almost the length and breadth of 
the great metropolis ; and he found himself at 6 o'clock, 
P. M. — ^the time beyond which he could not continue 
his calls without the risk of interfering with some one's 
dinner hour — sufficiently weary to remain quiet the rest 
of the evening. The manner in which his first Sabbath 
in London was spent will be learned in part from the 
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following letter — addressed to the editors of the periodi- 
cal referred to in the last chapter. 

London, May 11 th, 1838. 
REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN, 

I do not know that I can do better in the few letters 
that I shall be able to write to you, than to give you an 
account of the manner in which my first eight or ten 
days were spent in London. I hope our friends in 
Philadelphia are enjoying one privilege at this moment, 
that the Londoners certainly do not — the bland and 
genial influence of a summer sun. I have been particu- 
larly unfortunate. Fleeing from home in quest of a 
warmer and kindlier climate, I found nothing but sirocco 
winds at Malta, incessant rain at Naples, fickle and 
changeful skies at Rome and throughout Italy, snow 
and ice in France the last of April, and now I find 
nothing but incessant, icy, piercing east winds in Eng- 
land, the middle of May. We need a fire here now 
quite as much as we ordinarily do in March at home. 
We complain a great deal in America about our climate ; 
but I am sure it is in many respects preferable to the 
specimens I have had of a European climate. 

I gave you some account in my first letter of the 
meeting on Friday, the 4th inst, in Exeter Hall. The 
next day was principally occupied in delivering my 
letters of introduction, determining on my lodgings, and 
trying to get a general idea of the streets of this won- 
derful metropolis. The thousand " church-going bells" 
that sent forth their welcome sounds on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 6th of May, caused my heart to throb with 
unwonted interest. I thought I then knew how the 
Psalmist felt when he said, << I was glad when they said 
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unto me. Let us go up to the house of the Lord." So long 
had I been sojourning in Popish countries, where the 
great and almost entire mass, both of clergy and people, 
are literally sitting <'in darkness and the shadow of 
death," that the thought of again going up to the sanc- 
tuary with the people of God, came upon me almost 
with the power of magic, and waked up emotions in 
my bosom which the language of the eighty-fourth 
Psalm seemed alone able to express : " How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts ! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord ; my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God." 

I had been previously invited by a Christian friend 
to attend divine service with him at St. John's Chapel, 
Bedford Row. There was not a place of worship in 
London which I should have preferred to this. I went 
at an early hour, before the congregation had assem- 
bled, and therefore had time to look around me and 
survey this temple, the walls of which had so often 
re-echoed to the testimony of so many great and good 
men, whose voices are now hushed in death. The 
edifice I found exceedingly plain — so plain, indeed, that 
I am afraid many of our church-going people in Phila- 
delphia would not be content to worship in such a sanc- 
tuary. But to me the whole place appeared like holy 
ground. I was pleased to see that every part of the 
church was constructed with reference to convenience, 
and with a view to accommodate the greatest possible 
number of worshippers. There were two ranges of 
galleries — the lower gallery being very broad: and there 
were also permanent seats in the aisles between the 
doors of every two adjoining pews. The aisles were 
filled at a very early hour, while many of the pewi^ 

c3 
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were still empty. But before the service commenced, 
every part of the church was crowded. The prayers 
were read in a very devout and appropriate manner by 
the curate. At the close, there ascended the pulpit the 
minister of the chapel, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel, whose praise, I scarcely need say, is in all the 
churches. I looked at that pulpit with peculiar feelings. 
I knew that John Newton, and Henry Martyn, and 
Thomas Scott had often stood there and proclaimed the 
Gospel message of life and salvation ! I knew that 
there^ on that holy ground, had stood for nearly thirty 
years. Sabbath after Sabbath, proclaiming to dying 
men the unsearchable riches of Christ, the devoted and 
simple-hearted Richard Cecil ! Here, too, I knew, was 
for many years the scene of Daniel Wilson's labours, 
now Bishop of Calcutta. You can conceive with what 
a cloud of holy associations my mind was overshadowed. 
I believe I was prepared to listen with interest to the 
truth. I could not look upon the preacher but with pe- 
culiar feelings. He was the son of a peeress ; but his 
heart having been touched with the love of Christ, he 
had turned his back upon all worldly prospects and am- 
bitious views ; and, having brought all the result of his 
extended acquirements, and all the vigour and faculties 
of a gifted and biilliant mind, and laid them at the foot 
of the cross, he had asked for no higher honour than to 
be the servant and minister of Jesus ! 

Mr. Noel's appearance is rather prepossessing — 
tall, delicate, and youthful-looking, though not so in 
point of fact, his countenance has an expression of 
great kindness and amiability, and his voice is the echo 
of music. Every word he utters is in tones so sweet 
and silvery, with a manner so winning and persuasive. 
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that he at once comes directly to your heart. But it 
was the power and omnipotence of truth with which I 
was principally charmed in his discourse. His text was 
from Exodus xx. 4 — 6; the second command in the de- 
calogue. The subject was very happily treated, which 
the preacher announced to be, the manner in which God 
was to be worshipped. This was not to be through pic- 
tures or graven images, but ^' in spirit and in truth." He 
went on to show that whether these pictures or images 
were intended to represent the Divine Being, or any 
other person or thing, if divine honours or religious 
worship were paid to them, all such acts were a direct 
violation — ^a wanton trampling upon this most sacred 
command in the decalogue. It, of course, came in his 
way to notice the system of image and picture-worship 
practised by all the Roman Catholics, which being done 
in the very face of this command, he regarded as rank 
rebellion against Heaven. He had no doubt that there 
were among the unenlightened members of the Roman 
Catholic Church those who were honest and conscientious, 
and Jie hoped that many such would be found among the 
ransomed of the Lord in the day when the divine Re- 
deemer made up his jewels; but, as a Churchy sanction- 
ing this direct breach of God's command, as well as many 
other monstrous errors, they stood accursed, and he be- 
lieved that so far from being the Catholic Church, they 
were no part of the Church of Christ at all, but a body 
of awful schismatics, whose rulers and ministers, by 
recommending and approving of a mode of worship 
that was in direct opposition to one of the most express 
commands of Grod, had placed their whole body as a 
church in the attitude of an open and declared rebellion 
against the throne and monarchy of Heaven. And as 
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to their boast of being the true Catholic Church, be- 
cause they had among them a regular succession of 
bishops from primitive times — those bishops, in his view, 
were but a succession of enemies to God — who had 
trampled his law in the dust — corrupted his worship — 
paganized Christianity, and had done more than any 
other set of men on earth to strengthen infidelity, and 
to put weapons of power into the hands of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and the whole class of literary infidels. 

I have given you, I believe, a simple statement of Mr. 
Noel's views in relation to Romanists, as expressed on 
this occasion. I find precisely the same sentiments are 
cherished by a large body of the English clergy here. 

Mr. Noel, in adverting to this topic again near the 
close of his discourse, remarked that he had been 
induced to dwell more at length upon it, from the fact 
that there were springing up within the bounds of their 
own communion, a spirit and a class of men, that if 
allowed to prevail, would bring back some of the worst 
errors of popery — men who were the avowed apolo- 
gists of the Romish Church, and who spoke of that 
corrupt body, as ^'our venerable sister,^* — as ^^Chrisfs 
most holy foW^ ^^TPTiat!" said he, "is that our vene- 
rable sister, and Christ's most holy fold, which God 
himself has denominated ^ Babylon, the habitation of 
d6vils — the hold of every foul spirit — a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird;' and in reference to whom 
God says, * Come ovi of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues ?' Is that our most venerable sister, and Christ's 
most holy fold, which God denominates * Antichrist' — 
^ the mother of harlots and abomination of the earth' ?" 

J never saw so much severity and faithfulness, mingled 
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with SO much softness and kindness. Mr. Noel cannot 
be harsh, though he brandishes at times a yei*y keen and 
sharp-edged sword. He preaches entirely without notes, 
and seldom hesitates for a word. His thoughts are ex- 
pressed with great perspicuity, and often illustrated with 
great force and beauty. His style is chaste, elegant, 
and classical. His usual manner is rather persuasive 
than impassioned or energetic. But he never fails to 
win and retain the attention of his audience. 

In relation to the class of men to whom Mr. Noel re- 
ferred, as endeavouring to revive many of the errors of 
popery in the English Church, I, of course, can say no- 
thing as yet from personal acquaintance, or from an ac- 
tual examination of their writings. Previous to my 
coming to England, I had heard something of them from 
Bishop Carr of Bombay, and also from the Rev. Mr. 
Cleugh of Malta. But since I have been in England I 
have learned from several of the clergy, and especially 
from a venerable son of the Church, who has stood on 
the walls of Zion these fifty years, and borne faithful 
testimony of the truth, much more about them. The 
substance of these communications are, that this class 
of men profess to desire to revive the Church, or Chris- 
tianity as it was in the first three centuries, or as it was 
in Britain previous to its coming under the Papal see. 
They say. We must go back, not to the reformation^ but to 
a period anterior to the establishment of Romanism in 
England. The reformation some of them speak of as 
a prodigious evil ; and they scout Cranmer and Ridley, 
and those other Enghsh reformers who shed their blood 
for the truth, as innovators who are not to be listened to. 

They are reported to teach, among other things, that 
all spiritual grace is conveyed through the sacraments ; 
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that the recipient is regenerated and justified in baptism; 
that whoever receives the Lord's Supper partakes of 
the real body and blood of Christ. In explaining them- 
selves on this point, they do not profess to go to the full 
extent of transubstantiatiorif but to stop at consubstantia- 
tioTL The Lord's Supper they regard as a sacrifice, and 
the table as an altar. They profess to be very much 
horrified at the common practice of calling this the 
communion, or Lord's table. They wish to have the 
reading desk removed, and to read prayers at the altar 
with their backs to the people, and some of them actually 
do this. I hardly need tell you that these views sprung 
up at Oxford, and claim paternity from Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman, and their associates, who, as you know, 
have been enlightening the world with what are called 
*^ Tracts for the Times." 

A curious developement of their views is furnished in 
a work just published at Oxford — " The Remains of the 
Rev. Richard H. Froude, late Fellow of Oriel College." 
The venerable informant to whom I have adverted, told 
me that the originators of these views had been very 
covertly and cautiously bringing them out for a long 
time, and no one suspected the point at which they 
were driving, till the whole thing stood revealed ; and 
thus many had been entrapped unawares. The charms 
of poetry had been thrown around these doctrines. The 
attractions of learning, the plausibilities of an apparently 
profound argumentation, and the power of gifted genius, 
had been employed to give them currency. The abet- 
tors of them were men of distinguished scholarship, of 
great urbanity, and of blameless lives. Their influence 
at Oxford had been astonishingly great, and many 
young men had become thorough converts to this sys- 
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tem. My friend remarked that he regarded this new 
form of error as a judgment, permitted by God to fall 
upon the church, to wake up the true servants of God 
to increased zeal and faithfulness. I intend soon to 
visit Oxford, where I shall be in the way of seeing and 
hearing for myself in reference to these strange things. 

The larger share of Mr. Noel's sermon was of a very 
practical character, showing how men, orthodox in 
faith, with an excellent form of worship, and appearing 
regularly in the house of God on the Sabbath, might 
still be constantly violating this command — setting up 
idols in their hearts, or drawing near the Most High 
with their mouths while their hearts were far from Him. 
It was communion day. Mr. Noel had previously cele- 
brated this sacrament at the chapel, at the early hour 
of eight o'clock, where I was told nearly three hundred 
were present to commemorate the Saviour's dying love. 
The number of those who communed at the time in 
which I was present I should think were not much short 
of four hundred. They who die in the Lord rest from 
their labours, and their works follow. I could not but 
feel, as I was drawing near the table amid this large 
body of communicants, that I was surrounded with the 
fruits of Cecil's and Wilson's labours. It was a holy, 
happy season. My thoughts went across the waters to 
my own dear flock, who I knew, with the other 
churches in Philadelphia, were on this first Sunday in 
the month gathered round the table of our common 
Lord. I then felt how sweet was this communion of 
saints, and how delightful it would be when you and I 
and our respective flocks, together with that devoted 
people in the midst of whom I was kneeling, should all 
mingle together in our Father's house above, and meet 
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there Newton, and Cecil, and Martyn, and Scott, and 
Bedell, and a thousand others who have been lights in 
a dark world. But the charm, the delight, the attrac* 
tion of that assembly would be " our elder brother," 
even the Lord Jesus, who bought us with his blood, and 
whose praises we shall chaunt through the endless ages 
of eternity. O if we had more faith ! If we would but 
look more to ^^ the things that are not seen," how much 
less should we be a£Pected with our trials, which are but 
for a moment, and which are not to be compared with 
that eternal weight of glory which Christ has prepared 
for us. 

I attended divine service at St. John's Chapel also in 
the evening, arid listened to another very faithful dis- 
course from Mr. Noel on the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. I need not say that Mr. Noel is regarded as one 
of the most popular and distinguished ministers in the 
metropolis. He is connected with a noble family. Al- 
though his father was only a baronet, his mother was a 
peeress in her own right ; and therefore all the sons 
possess the title of " Honourable ;" one of whom, 
besides Baptist W., is also a clergyman. Lord Bar- 
ham is the elder brother. To give you an idea of the 
rank and distinction of this family, 1 have only to men- 
tion the fact that Lord and Lady Barham form a part 
of the household of the Queen. How noble is the choice 
which Mr. Noel has made ! How much more truly 
honourable is he in performing the duties of an humble 
and self-denying minister of Christ, than he would have 
been in seeking this world's glory among the elite of the 
land, or in the courts of kings. 

It was in St. John's Chapel, under the ministry of 
Mr. Cecil, that Wilberforce used to worship. And it 
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Tvas here on one occasion that he brought his friend, 
IMr. Pitt, who, having listened to one of Cecil's most 
striking and luminous discourses upon some leading 
point of Christian faith, told Mr. Wilberforce at the 
close, that he had not understood one word of the ser- 
mon, and was as ignorant of the meaning of the 
preacher as if he had spoken in an unknown tongue. 
Even in the gifted mind of Pitt, the " natural man re- 
ceived not the things of the Spirit of God ; neither 
could he know them, for they are spiritually discerned." 
In a future communication, 1 will endeavour to relate 
to you some interesting facts which I have learned about 
Cecil, and to give you an account of a most interesting 
scene, which I witnessed at Walthamstow, the place of 
Mr. Noel's residence. 

Yours, affectionately, &c* 



CHAPTER V. 

MR. CECIL — ^AN EXCURSION TO WALTHAMSTOW, 

The Streets and Parks of London— rRev. Josiah Pratt — His connexion 
with Richard Cecil — His view of the Oxford Tracts — Miss Catharine 
Cecil — Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hawkes — ^Visit to Cecil's 
Family — Excursion to Walthamstow — ^View of the Country — Mr. 
Watt's Chapel— River Lea — Izak Walton — Baptism in a Country 
Church — Rev. Mr. Noel in his family. 

The matters adverted to at the close of the last 
chapter, seem to render it proper that the following 
letter should be here inserted, although the scenes 
which it delineates occurred at a later period than 
some to which the attention of the reader will he reafte 
be directed. 

London, May 2^, 1838. 
REV. AND DEAR BRETHREN, 

It is astonishing how soon we learn to accommo- 
date ourselves to the state of things around us; and 
even in a foreign land to acquire a sort of home feeling ! 
I have now been in London a little more than three 
weeks, and many parts of this great metropolis already 
begin to wear a familiar and home-like aspect, as I 
pass them by from day to day. I now feel almost to 
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regret that I promised to confine myself, in the few 
letters I shall write you, to a chronological account of 
the manner in which my first week in London was 
past. It would be much easier to give you a sketch of 
the stirring scenes I see around me as I leisurely stroll 
from Cheapside to High Holbom and Oxford Street; 
or, turning to the left, pass St. Paul's, and go from Lud- 
gate Hill through Fleet Street to the Strand, and thence 
pass through Trafalgar Square and Pall Mall to St. 
James's Park. I am sure if I could give you the faintest 
conception of this beautiful and extensive park, you 
would thank me for having changed my plan of writing. 
Through this green grass-covered park, stretches a lake 
covered with every species of water-fowl, dotted with 
islands, and appearing a thing full of life. On the verdant 
banks of this lake, flocks of sheep are quietly grazing, 
and a thousand children, full of life and gaiety, are 
playing ofiP their wild gambols. Along beneath the 
foliage-clad trees, through the serpentine walks on 
either side of the lake, you might see a mixed multi- 
tude strolling at their ease — ladies and nurses with their 
sweet infantile charges, servant-men in livery, lords, 
bishop^, and members of parliament, merchants and 
mechanics, princes and peasants, presenting, as each 
one moves on in his own particular direction, a most 
animating scene. Reflect, that this magnificent park, 
embracing within the circle of its extended dimensions, 
so many features of rural scenery, is in the very centre 
of London, and that on one side of it, facing one end of 
the lake to which I have adverted, stands Buckingham 
Palace — the present residence of England's young vir- 
gin Queen* Could I adequately describe this beautiful 
spot, I would not stop at St James's, but passing along 
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through the Green Park, I would conduct you to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, where you might wander 
for hours beneath the shade of clustering trees, and over 
grounds carpeted with the richest green, and by the side 
of beautiful sheets of water; and though you would 
meet with many a group of gaily-dressed men and 
women moving to and fro across the wide area before 
you, you would occasionally reach a nook where all 
seemed as quiet and as rural as though you were on 
one of the great Western prairies ; yet all this time you 
would be in the midst of London. The beauty of this 
great metropolis is its noble parks. How true it is that 
the works of God are infinitely more lovely and magni- 
ficent than the proudest achievements of human art. I 
have been struck with this both in Paris and in London, 
The palaces of the French capital, and the galleries of 
paintings and sculpture, which are the boast of that 
proud city, struck me not with half the eflPect, as the 
gardens of the Tuilleries and the Champs Elysies. And 
here, though the Bank, the Mansion House, the ter- 
races, St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and a thousand 
other edifices, can claim great architectural beauty and 
magnificence, what are they in comparison with the 
noble parks on the borders of which some of them 
stand? And yet the green grass, the trees, the rich 
foliage, and shining waters, that impart to these ex- 
panded pleasure-grounds their beauty and attractive* 
ness, are the works of God. O that every view that we 
take of his works might lead us to love him more ! 

I had no idea of going ofiP at the very beginning of 
this letter into such an episode, but ^^ what I have 
written I have written." I was going to tell you 
something about the stirring scenes in the streets of 
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London — but you have only to imagine yourself in 
Broadway, or Wall Street, New York, and you can 
form a pretty correct idea of the scenes which one-half 
of this great metropolis presents. It is true, though you 
would there meet with an abundance of omnibuses, and 
coaches, and carts, you would not see any of the cabs 
we have here, of all shapes, sizes and descriptions, the 
driver sometimes sitting before, sometimes behind, 
sometimes on top, and sometimes on the side. You 
would not meet with wagons drawn by donkeys, nor 
carts by dogs, as we do here : neither would you have 
such difficulty in forcing your way through crowds of 
boys and men, covered and clothed, before and behind, 
with show-bills, or bearing them aloft on a kind of 
cross, announcing all sorts of intelligence, from the 
coronation of the Queen, to the place where Tom 
Tinker keeps buttons to sell. In other respects you 
would hardly know the difference in passing through 
the Strand, or Chestnut Street, in our city. 

I must not forget the promise I made at the close of 
my last communication. One of the incidents to which 
I there referred, was the delightful interview I was 
privileged to have with the former curate of Mr. 
Richard Cecil, and a visit I made to the spot where 
Mr. Cecil lived in the bosom of his happy family. You 
know the " Remains of Cecil" were edited by the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt. This worthy clergyman was Mr. Cecil's 
curate for more than twenty years. He is now the rec- 
tor of a church near Moorfields. A friend took me 
to introduce me to this now aged and venerable servant 
of God. In going to his place we passed through Smith- 
field, and saw the very spot where the martyrs of the 
Reformation were burned. I cannot now stop to tell 
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you what emotions thronged my bosom as I gazed on 
that spot where so much Protestant blood had been 
spilt to secure to us the blessings of an unadulterated 
Gospel. I found in Mr. Pratt a most delightful speci- 
men of true primitive evangelical piety. His appear- 
ance is very venerable. He bears the marks of forty 
years' faithful toil in the service of his Master. An 
hour passed quickly away while I listened to the 
interesting account he gave of the Church, in the times, 
and since the death, of Mr. Cecil. As Mr. Pratt was 
educated at Oxford, the conversation very naturally 
turned upon the new divinity emanating from that uni- 
versity. He gave us a very interesting account of its 
rise. He remarked, that it had come into the Church 
with a noiseless and stealthy step. At first it concealed 
its real character under a veil of poetic mysticism. 
Several men of a contemplative and metaphysical turn 
of mind, who also bore the character of humble and 
exemplary Christians, and were known to possess ex- 
tensive learning, were attracted towards it Their 
high standing, and the relation they bore to the uni- 
versity, exerted a powerful influence tipon the minds of 
the students. Directly a number of young men of 
gifted powers and erudite scholarship, became fasci- 
nated by its deep mystic character, and avowed them- 
selves its disciples. These Oxford views, he feared, 
were widely spreading through England. He had atten- 
tively read the " Tracts for the Times," and could come 
to no other conclusion than, that this new theology was 
nothing more nor less than the exploded err(yr$ of Popery 
revived. 

Mr. Pratt is one of those simple-hearted men, who 
like Newton, and Cecil, and Scott, has stood by his 
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principles without varying a hair's breadth to court 
popular applause. He told me some interesting facts in 
connexion with Cecil. An association of clergymen, 
composed of such men as Newton, Basil Wood, Thomas 
Scott, and Venn, used to meet every fortnight at the 
vestry-room of St. John's chapel. The object of this 
association was the spiritual and intellectual improve- 
ment of its members. A portion of the time while 
they were together was spent in* social prayer, and the 
residue in discussing some theological subject previously 
agreed upon. Mr. Pratt was admitted as a member of 
this body, and he told me that most of the remarks con- 
tained in CeciVs Remains he heard in the vestry-room of 
St. John's, and wrote down in his memorandum-book 
at the very time he was speaking. 

« Had Mr. Cecil," said Mr. Pratt, "known that I was 
setting down his remarks, such was his lowliness of mind 
and deep humility, he would have forbidden me to do it. 
I kept this secret to myself; and as we all had our me- 
morandum-books, my object of preserving as accurate 
a transcript as possible of his most wise sayings was 
never suspected. Oh! such bursts of eloquence, such 
views of the deep things of God, such lively apprehen- 
sions of the Divine character as I have heard expressed 
by Mr. Cecil in that room," continued Mr. Pratt, " I 
never expect to hear again this side of heaven." 

The more I heard of Mr. Cecil, the greater desire I 
felt to become acquainted with the surviving members 
of his family. Perhaps you have seen a work not long 
since published, entitled, ** The Life and Correspondence 
of Mrs. Hawkes." The author of this biography is 
Miss Catharine Cecil, one who, like her sainted father, 
has very clear views of divine things, and who has 
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produced a work calculated to do immense good 
among professed Christians, at a time when there is so 
much that is superficial in religious profession. Mrs. 
Hawkes was regarded by Mr. Cecil as one of the 
goodliest plants in that part of the vineyard he was 
appointed to tend. She was devoted to him as her 
pastor, and being under great affliction, she treasured 
up his words and sayings as though they were choice 
gold. We therefore hear Mr. Cecil speaking through- 
out the whole of this volume. It gives a broader de- 
velopement to his character than anything that has 
before been published. I hope this work will be re- 
published very speedily in our country.* One inte- 
resting fact I learned in relation to it that you may 
not dislike to hear. About a week before Mr. Charles 
Simeon's last fatal attack, which removed that honoured 
servant of Christ from this earthly scene, Miss Catha- 
rine Cecil went to Cambridge to read this work in 
manuscript to him, and to obtain his opinion in relation 
to the expediency of publishing it. Portions of it were 
read day after day to him. He several times stopped 
Miss Cecil while she was reading, and said, ^' Don't 
forget to send me thirty copies of this work as soon as 
it is out — I have a number of people that need just 
such a book." Oftentimes during the reading, the 
cheeks of this venerable man of God were bathed in 
tears, and he exclaimed, "01 should like to have this 
read to me on my dying bed." Only a few pages of 
the work remained unread, when suddenly the last fatal 
attack came on. Miss Cecil had not heard of Mr. 
Simeon's illness, and called to finish the manuscript 

* This work has since been published by J, Whetham, Philadelphia, and 
gone through the second edition. 
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Though suflFering much pain, Mr. Simeon insisted upon 
her coming to the room. She went to his sick cham- 
ber; and he besought her to go on with the manuscript 
from which he had derived so much satisfaction. The 
physician, however, thought he could not bear the ex- 
citement, and it was dispensed with. I mention this 
fact to give you an idea of the work. 

I have had the high satisfaction not only of meeting 
Miss Cecil, but of spending an evening with her and 
her sister in the very dwelling, in Little James-street, 
where Mr. Cecil lived, and laboured, and died.* I 
cannot tell you my feelings when they led me into the 
study where were the books, and pictures, and all the 
objects which Mr. Cecil used to have around him forty 
years ago, when, from this hallowed spot, this place 
where he held such constant intercourse with heaven^ 
he brought forth things, new and old, for the instruction 
and edification of his people. I felt that I wished to fall 
down on my knees, and pour out my heart before God 
in this place, where the sainted Cecil had so often prayed. 
Before me hung his portrait, which his friends tell me is 
a perfect likeness. This painting gives his face far 
more character, and a more brilliant and seraphic ex- 
pression than the engraved likeness which we have 
seen. On the back of a picture, which represented his 
children in the form of cherubs ascending to heaven, 
I found, in Cecil's handwriting, an extract from some old 
author, who, speaking of the death of children, says : 
" Surrounded with goodly trees which are laden with 
precious fruit, if the owner comes into the orchard and 



* His family resided in this house at the time of his death ; but he was at 
Belle-vue House, Hampstead, when seized with his last fatal attack of 
apoplexy. 
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picks an apple or two for himself before they are fully 
ripe, shall I complain and find fault? Has he not a 
right to do it?" Mr. Cecil had just lost two children 
when he brought home this picture, and wrote these re- 
marks on the back of it, and presented it to Mrs. Cecil. 
There were many other things in the study that deeply 
interested me. But already the hour of ten P.M. had 
arrived. There was a little circle of Christian friends 
present ; and of course we felt we could not leave such 
a house as this without prayer. Miss Cecil brought out 
the Bible which Mr. Cecil always took with him into 
the pulpit, and which bore on its pages a thousand 
marks that had been made by his pen or pencil. Dr. 
Steinkopf, a most devoted and distinguished minister of 
the Lutheran Church, who was present, read a portion 
of the word from that precious book, following it with 
appropriate and deeply affecting remarks. I was then 
requested to conduct the devotions of the evening. 
Truly I never felt more sensibly that I was treading on 
holy ground. I felt it was a privilege to offer prayer to 
God on the very spot where Richard Cecil had so often 
kneeled — a privilege to lead the family devotions at 
that domestic altar where the voice of tiiis great and 
good man had been so often heard. I trust the evening 
was profitably as well as pleasantly spent. I am sure I 
shall long remember it with great delight. 

The other incident to which I adverted was connected 
with an excursion to Walthamstow. There is hardly 
a spot within the environs of London so full of varied 
beauty as Walthamstow. Here, within a few miles of 
the heart of London, you find yourself so completely shut 
in with fields, and all the usual appendages of a quiet 
country scenery, and so completely removed from the 
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dirt and dust and bustle of the city, that you can hardly 
realize that you are within an hour's ride of the very 
centre of the great British metropolis. The day on which 
we made this excursion was bright and sunny. The 
fields were clothed with the deepest green, and the haw- 
thorn hedges which stood around them, together with 
the clusters of trees scattered here and there, rich in 
luxuriant foliage; and now vocal with the song of the 
feathered tribes, appeared very beautiful. The feeling 
in my heart was " O God, all these thy works praise 
thee — and shall I be silent?" 

Truly on that morning all nature seemed full of joy 
and full of the presence of God. We passed several 
spots of interest ; — ^among others, the house where the 
Rev. Dr. Watts resided, whose well-tuned harp has 
made Zion's songs sound so sweetly all over the world. 
We also saw the little chapel where he long officiated. 
It is still left standing, though another and a larger 
edifice has been erected near it, where the congregation 
to whom he ministered now worship. In our way, we 
also passed Newington Green^ where the Rev. Robert 
Philip, author of « The Guides," and of " The Marthas 
and Marys," resides. I have since had the pleasure 
of making his acquaintance, and found myself quite as 
much delighted with the man as I had formerly been 
with his books. He, like many in our land, however, I 
fear, is wearing himself out with over-much labour. 

I must not forget to tell you that in this excursion we 
also passed the river Lea, which, as you know, was the 
scene of not a few of Izaak Walton's angling exploits. 
On either side of our road were scattered thousands of 
country-seats, and beautiful villas embosomed in shade; 
and the whole aspect of the scenery, wherever we turned 
our eyes, was enchanting. Our ride terminated at the 
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gate of a country churchyard. The edifice before us, 
peering up from amid the trees by which it was em- 
bosomed, was a simple Gothic structure, which, pointing 
upwards to the skies, and standing, as it did, in the midst 
of the graves of the dead, at once filled our minds with 
solemn awe and devout feelings. Having left our car- 
riage, we proceeded along through the churchyard, occu- 
pied with grave-stones and sepulchral monuments, and 
shaded with numerous trees that stretched their thick 
and leafy branches over these heaped hillocks of earth 
and sculptured monuments of the dead. The interior of 
the church was exceedingly neat and beautiful. It may 
not be improper here to remark, that the rector of this 
church is a Mr. Wilson, a brother of the present Bishop 
of Calcutta. The Rev. Mr. Noel resides within about 
half a mile from this church. As he is not permitted 
to administer baptism in his chapel, the law requiring 
this rite to be performed in a parish church, he had re- 
quested the use of Mr. Wilson's church for the adminis- 
tration of this ordinance, to witness which was the grand 
object of our visit to Walthamstow. Adult baptism 
always presents a solemn and affecting scene. It ap- 
peared particularly interesting on this occasion. We 
had just left the noise and bustle of the city, and were 
in a place of sweet and quiet rural retirement. Around 
us on every side were the graves of the dead — a little 
company were gathered within the solemn sanctuary, 
and all had drawn around the baptismal font, to behold 
one confess Christ and ^ve herself up to him in the bonds 
of an everlasting covenant. She was young, most ele- 
gant in form, and every way beautiful in personal ap- 
pearance. Her dress^ which was pure white, was neat, 
but exceedingly plain. She had been, by birth-right, and 
still was, a member of the Friends' Society. The Holy 
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Spirit, however, had enlightened her mind in the reading 
of God's word, and led her to see that it was her duty 
to confess Christ before the world, and to be baptized 
with water as well as with the Holy Ghost. I had 
enjoyed the pleasure of several conversations with this 
interesting young lady; and it was by her particular 
request, that I had gone to Walthamstow to witness 
her baptism. As I saw this lovely female standing at 
the baptismal font, so young and beautiful, and so full 
of the meekness and gentleness of Christ, I was strongly 
reminded of some scenes that we have witnessed at 
home. Though a slight crimson glow was on Mary's 
cheek, and an unearthly look beamed from her dark lus- 
trous eye, she seemed utterly unconscious of every thing 
around her but the presence of that God with whom she 
was entering into an everlasting covenant. The service 
appeared uncommonly affecting in the soft, sweet tones 
of Mr. Noel's melodious voice. From the church we 
went to Mr. Noel's house, which is situated in a most 
romantic spotj environed with ten thousand rural beau- 
ties. On one side is the border of an extended forest, 
and on the other a smooth and closely-shorn lawn of 
the most exquisite green ; gardens and fields, shrubbery 
and trees, and all the varied groupings of rural scenery 
are spread in delightful prospect around his dwelling. 
But we did not go at once to gaze upon this rich 
scenery. In our company were three clergymen be- 
side Mr. Noel. Having reached his dwelling, he pro- 
posed that we should spend an hour in prayer and 
praise. All being assembled in his spacious study, a 
hymn was sung, and an hour was most delightfully 
spent in social prayer. It was most profitable to us all ; 
but seemed peculiarly grateful to the young Christian 
who had just put on her armour. These religious 
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exercises being ended, we all walked out to trace the 
serpentine walks, and sit beneath the pleasant arbours 
that environed Mr. Noel's residence, and also to see 
him relax himself in engaging with spirit and animation 
in the sports of his happy children, who were amusing 
themselves in running upon the green grass, or being 
borne aloft through the viewless air by means of the 
swings that were suspended from some huge elms that 
stood near the house. By his affectionate attention to 
his children, and his readiness to engage in their little 
sports, he strikingly reminded me of the lamented Legh 
Richmond. Directly, dinner was announced. We all 
stayed by invitation to dine with the pastor. The time 
passed quickly away in delightful conversation : and as 
we returned, and I left my friends in Heathcote street, 
I could not but think with what delight they would 
look back upon this day, through all future time, so 
pleasantly and profitably spent. What added very 
much to the interest of this baptism was, not only that 
the subject of it was a Friend, but the daughter of 
parents whose names are extensively known, not only 
in this country, but in America. I hope I do not 
exceed the bounds of propriety, nor violate the claims 
of friendship, by mentioning a name which has become 
very dear to me by the hospitality and unbounded 
kindness of the family that bears it: and I therefore 
shall venture to say that Mary Caroline, whose baptism 
I witnessed, was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Braith- 
waite, whose visit to America, about the time the 
Hicksite heresy broke out among the Friends, will not 
soon be forgotten. I have already drawn out my letter 
to an unreasonable length, and will therefore close by 
saying, I remain, 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Stevenson, the American Minister — London Hibernian Society — Ex- 
eter Hall — British and Foreign School Society — Bishop of Derry — Rev. 
Mr. Leifchild — Craven Chapel — Touching Baptismal Scene. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I proceed to redeem my promise in keeping you 
acquainted with the scenes that are moving around me. 

Americans find the pleasure and interest of their 
residence in London exceedingly heightened by the 
character and kind attentions of the present minister to 
the court of St. James. Mr. Stevenson stands most 
deservedly high in the esteem of the British govern- 
ment, and of the whole circle of his acquaintance in 
London. Perhaps no American, retaining all his attach- 
ments to the institutions of his own country undimin- 
ished, was ever more universally popular in that great 
metropolis. In addition to a cultivated and well fur- 
nished mind, Mr. Stevenson appears to possess great 
suavity and urbanity of manners. His kindness and 
polite attentions to his own countrymen appear un- 
wearied and inexhaustible. Considering the small claim 
I had upon his politeness, as through inadvertence I had 
neglected to bring letters of introduction to him, I felt 
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deeply aiSected by the kindness I received at his hands. 
My first call upon him was on Monday morning, the 
7th of May. Mr. Stevenson resides in Portland Place, 
very near Regent's Park. This being included in the 
north-west suburbs, or in more familiar phrase, " the West 
End" is, as I have already intimated, regarded as the 
court part of the town, where many of the gentry and 
nobility reside. In going to Portland Place, we crossed 
Oxford street, and traversed the whole length of Regent 
street — two broad avenues quite as magnificent and 
brilliant in splendid shops, majestic dwellings, ceaseless 
trains of carriages with gay equipage, and the ever- 
moving mass of living beings, bearing the signs of rank, 
and wealth, and fashion, as in the most animated sec- 
tions of the Boulevards in Paris. Portland Place is one 
of the most spacious and regular, as well as the most 
magnificent street in the metropolis. It terminates at its 
western point in a beautiful crescent, called the Circus, 
that sweeps with a graceful curve in front of Park 
Place, which is on the south-eastern border of Regent's 
Park. That noble park comprises not less than three 
hundred and fifty acres of land, which are magnificently 
laid out in lawns, plantations, lakes, roads, and gardens, 
and encompassed with terraces or rows of handsome 
houses, with detached villas, and splendid public build- 
ings. Portland Place, though in the very centre of 
fashion, is a quiet spot and most eligible location. I 
fortunately found Mr. Stevenson in and disengaged, and 
enjoyed a delightful half hour's interview with him. 
He understands most distinctly the character of the 
English people, and fully appreciates their excellencies. 
He spoke particularly of the power they derive from 
their great institutions of learning, and adverted to the 
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magnificence and colossal greatness, not only of their 
universities, but of their charity schools. He thought 
that the glory of England was to be seen in her hospi- 
tals, her alms-houses, her chartered, endowed, and free 
schools, and her innumerable charitable institutions. 

England is certainly doing much for the education of 
the young, and the amelioration of the condition of the 
race. Her benevolence is not confined within the limits 
of her own sea-girt isle, but flows abroad, in copious 
streams, over every land. Shortly after I returned from 
Portland Place, I directed my steps to Exeter Hall. 
I had missed, on Saturday, the anniversary of the Lon- 
don Hibernian Society, an institution which has been 
in existence more than thirty years, formed for the 
excellent object of promoting education among the 
lower classes of Ireland, and of inculcating the sacred 
word of God as the indispensable basis of that educa^ 
tion. At this meeting the noble Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley presided; and among the speakers who took a 
most active part was the Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth. 
This is the glory of Great Britain — that her nobles and 
lords are the friends of the Bible, and stand up to plead 
the cause of Christian education, and to bear testimony 
that "this was the education by which Britain pros- 
pered, and by which Ireland must be saved. Give the 
children of Ireland the Bible as free as Luther read it 
and as God revealed it."* 

In the great room of Exeter Hall, on Monday, the 
anniversary of a society of kindred character was held 
— the British and Foreign School Society. The object 
of this society is the education of the poor, both at 

* One of the addresses made on this occasion. 

D 3 
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home and abroad ; and like the Hibernian Society jost 
noticed, the Bible is to be a prominent school book, and 
its sacred truths constantly inculcated without reference 
to sect or denomination. 

Exeter Hall, when crowded to overflowing, as it was 
day after day through this whole week, presents a most 
animating and interesting spectacle. The morning of 
the 7th, as I have already remarked, was devoted to 
the anniversary of the British and Foreign School 
Society — the object of which is to promote education, 
without reference to sect or denomination, among the 
lower classes at home and abroad, and to inculcate the 
word of God as the indispensable basis of that educa- 
tion. This object, judging from the tone of the meeting, 
seemed to have drawn together the efforts and the 
hearts of churchmen and dissenters in a very delightful 
manner. I shall notice the addresses of only two indi- 
viduals. It was late before I entered the hall; and there 
was at that moment addressing the chair one, whose 
appearance and animated manner particularly interested 
me. Thin and spare in person, yet tall and graceful in 
form, and combining with marks of age and hoary 
venerableness a dignity of mien, and a physical and 
intellectual energy that made his remarks doubly im- 
pressive ; he was holding the vast audience in breathless 
attention. He remarked that — " It is said that the 
society whose claims I advocate is adverse to the 
Church of England: if I thought so, I would quit it at 
once ; for I am a churchman to the core, and I think 
in proportion as the Bible is disseminated and read, the 
Church of England will be benefited ; for in proportion 
as its clergy do their duty, so will they be esteemed. 
Nay more, my belief is, that when the clergy of the 
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Church of England do their duty zealously, the con- 
scientious dissenter not only will not disapprove, but 
hold out to them the right hand of fellowship. Our 
cause is a common cause. We fight under the same 
banner and enter the same breach; and I trust that all 
here will be found struggling together to accomplish 
the great object we have before us. It is not possible 
that this society should be under the control of the 
Church of England altogether, for the hands of the 
church are already full. Statistical accounts show that 
there are two or three millions of children in this land 
receiving no education. Furthermore, I consider that 
system of education the best which conciliates all parties, 
and tends to bring up the rising generation in love and 
harmony. 

^^ Some persons have presumed to speak of that noblest 
specimen of Christian character with which the present 
age has been favoured — the late Mr. Wilberforce — as a 
hose member of the Church of England, because, to use 
his own words, * he could not be persuaded to hate all 
dissenters.' I," continued this animated and eloquent 
speaker, " desire no higher attainment than to be such a 
Christian and such a churchman as Wilberforce was. I 
could ask for no higher blessing for this land, than that 
all its nobility were governed with the pure and holy 
principles, and animated with the elevated and heavenly 
spirit of this departed saint. 1 could ask for no higher 
blessing for England, than that the sacred mantle of 
Wilberforce might fall upon every noble lord within the 
British empire." 

There was so much to charm one in his manner of 
speaking, that I could not but ask my next neighbour, 
who stood at my side, the name of the speaker. The 
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answer was, "the Bishop of Derry."* The Irish are 
certainly constituted with a peculiar temperament, and 
their lips seem touched with the fire and the inspiration 
of a native and most powerful eloquence. The Irish 
bishop bore decided testimony to the value and useful- 
ness of this society, and was ready to join heart and 
hand with all who were coming up to the help and 
furtherance of this object. 

Among those who followed this Right Rev. Prelate, 
was a dissenting clergyman, whose name was no sooner 
announced, than long and loud and continued greetings 
and bursts of applause rung, and rung, and rung through 
the hall as though they would never cease. The name 
of this clergyman was Leifchild. His address was 
spirited and to the point. Though he came forward 
amidst such applause, he seemed entirely self-possessed 
and unaffected by it. He remarked, that he considered 
it to be perfectly consistent with his character as a 
minister of religion, to stand forward as an advocate for 
general education. He rejoiced that they had before 
them an object in which churchmen and dissenters could 
unite heart and hand. If there was anything that 
could draw him towards the establishment, and annihi- 
late all his feelings of dissent, it was the adoption and 
holding universally among the members of the establish- 
ment, sentiments like those expressed by the Right Rev. 
Prelate who had just addressed them. The object 
which the society had in view was most important. 
Education revealed what otherwise would not have 

* I see the London " Record" of May 10th, 1838, attributes this speech 
to the Bishop of Norwich. If the reporter for that periodical has not com- 
mitted an error, my informant must have been mistaken, and the descrip- 
tion I have given belongs not to the Bishop of Derry, but of Norwich. 
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been manifest. It took those jewels of mind, which else 
would have remained unknown, and polished them, 
and brought them into observation and use ; and many 
bright jewels should it yet be the means of bringing out. 
But knowledge was only to be valued as it was the 
handmaid of religion. It did not always prove so. As 
the wily serpent might concoct the most salutary herbs 
into its own venom ; so the most fatal poisons might be 
concocted from the stores of learning. The most deadly 
errors and heresies in the church had been introduced 
by the most learned. But because knowledge had been 
abused, was it to be neglected altogether? By no 
means. Let it go forth under the guiding and sanctify- 
ing influence of religion ; and it will elevate man to the 
highest pitch of excellence. 

There were several things about the speaker that 
deeply interested me. I made inquiries in reference to 
him, and learned that he was the minister of Craven 
Chapel, near Oxford Street : and furthermore, that so 
wonderfully blessed was his ministry, that he was 
scarcely ever known to preach a sermon without its 
being made the instrument of conversion to some soul. 
I am sure you will not wonder that I determined to hear 
him preach at the earliest opportunity. I desire to know 
above all other things how to lead souls to Christ. What 
are all worldly accomplishments ; what are all the acqui- 
sitions of learning, or the achievements of science in 
comparison with this holy art — this heavenly tact of 
drawing men from the pathway of death to the cross 
of Christ ? I know that this can be done only by the 
mighty power of God — but I know, too, that God sees 
fit to bless certain instrumentalities in a most eminent 
way ; and it is our business to look attentively at those 
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instrumentalities, and to see if some lack of effort — 
some neglect of duty — some want of a right spirit, or 
of true devotedness, be not the cause of God's with* 
holding the blessing from our ministrations. 

The day upon which I started from my lodgings to 
go and hear Mr. Leifchild, was cold and rainy; and the 
cabman liked never to have found the spot where Craven 
Chapel stands — in such a by-place and obscure comer 
is it located. But when we had once reached the spot, 
I soon saw that it was a well-known place to hundreds. 
It is said that the usual attendants at this chapel exceed 
two thousand persons. On the occasion upon which I 
attended, though the weather was so inclement, not 
only the pews and double tiers of galleries, but the 
aisles of the chapel were full. I was pleased to find 
in this chapel that the reading of the Scriptures was 
regarded as an important part of the service. The con- 
gregation who worship here belong to that class of dis- 
senters, denominated Independents. Mr. Leifchild's text 
was from the Psalm Ivi, ^^ What time I am afraid, I will 
trust in thee." The discourse presented a simple and 
beautiful analysis of the foundation and elements of a 
Christian's confidence, comfort, and composure, amid the 
storms of life and the rolling billows of death. While 
the preacher presented sufiicient material to keep the 
intellect of his hearers in full exercise, his remarks, 
imbued with a sweet and holy unction, went home with 
great power to the heart. The discourse, taken as a 
whole, was less powerful and more persuasive than I . 
anticipated from what I had] seen and heard of Mr. 
Leifchild. It was principally designed for Christians. 
A few moments before the conclusion, however, he 
addressed an appeal to the unconverted, with an earnest- 
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ness, and pathos, and solemnity, that must have thrilled 
every heart. It seemed to me as though he had drawn 
a circle around his assembled flock, and that beneath 
the heart-searching admonition which he addressed to 
them, not one could pass that circle until he had fully 
resolved to live from that moment for God and eternity. 

Before dismissing his congregation, Mr. Leifchild 
gave notice that there were a number of children 
present that were to be oflFered up in covenant to God 
by baptism. He remarked that he was aware that there 
was a portion of his church that did not believe in infant 
baptism ; but it was his belief, and the belief of many 
individuals in his church, that Christian parents ought to 
dedicate their offspring to God in this ordinance. He 
trusted that those present who did not think with him, 
would not regard it as any compromise of their princi- 
ples, to remain and witness this ordinance. He would 
briefly assign some of the reasons why he was about to 
administer this ordinance to infants. He thought he 
had no right " to forbid little children to be brought to 
Jesus that he might bless them." He believed that the 
privilege vouchsafed to the ancient church of infant 
initiation had never been withdrawn; that the pro- 
mises and blessings of the Christian covenant were to 
believers and their offspring; and that when children 
were thus brought into covenant with the Most High, 
and educated upon Christian principles, " the blessing of 
Abraham would come upon them." 

It was an interesting spectacle to see eight lovely 
infants, one after the other, carried up into the pulpit, 
and sprinkled in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Mr. Leifchild's manner was very 
solemn and peculiar. After having pronounced the 
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sacramental words, he made some brief comment, as he 
proceeded upon each name, as soon as he announced 
it. For instance : " This child's name is Samuel : like 
Samuel of old, I hope his parents have already, by 
prayer and faith, devoted their child to the Lord." 
Again: *'This child's name is John: like the son of 
Zacharias, may he ' be filled with the Holy Ghost even 
from his birth,' and like John, the brother of James, 
may he be * the disciple whom Jesus loves.' " Again : 
" This child's name is Mary : like the sister of Martha, 
may she ever sit at the Saviour's feet.'* In addition to 
these remarks, during the administration of this rite, 
Mr. Leifchild spoke a few words to the young who 
had been baptized in infancy, and to parents who had 
brought their offspring to baptism in former years. The 
exercises, taken altogether, were deeply interesting. I 
have dwelt the longer on this subject, as Mr. L. is 
regarded as one of the most popular and eloquent 
preachers among the dissenters in the metropolis. I 
am told he has been preaching in London for more 
than a quarter of a century, and that his popularity was 
never at a greater height than it is now. 

My object in this sketch has been to give you an idea 
o( some of the leading speakers, rather than to furnish 
you with any details in relation to the British and 
Foreign School Society. I shall probably follow the 
same plan in several of my future communications. 

Yours, &c. 
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ENGLISH BISHOPS. — THE SABBATH. 

The English Bishops — Exeter Hall— Voluntaryism — Established Church 
— Bishop of Ripon — Bishop of Chester— Earl of Harrowby — Bishop of 
Winchester — Rev. Hugh Stowell — Society for Promoting the due ob- 
servance of the Sabbath — Incident in relation to Victoria — Rev. Mr. 
Wilkes — Sabbath Legislation — Rev. R. Newstead, Wesleyan — Paris — 
The Sumners — The Bishop of.London. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I think it is Adam Clarke that remarks, that 
" taken as a body, there can no where be found an 
equal number of Christian ministers, who have been 
more learned, intellectually gifted, or exemplary in 
their lives, or who have thrown around the common 
citadel of our hopes, stronger bulwarks of defence, than 
the bench of English Bishops." If there has been 
among them a persecuting Laud, there have also been a 
Cranmer, a Latimer, and a Ridley, to burn at the stake 
rather than recede one iota from the truth. If there 
have been among them time-serving men, and those 
who stripped the Gospel of its divine power, there have 
also been among them a cloud of most uncompromising 
witnesses for the truth, who have set forth the Gospel in 
all its simplicity, freeness, and fulness. It is not my 
object, however, to write an eulogium upon the English 
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bishops, but simply to relate what I saw and heard. I 
cannot, however, here suppress the expression of the 
conviction made upon my own mind, from what I saw 
in England, that the current idea that the English 
bishops enjoy enormous and overgrown salaries, and 
live in ease, idleness, and luxury, is, in the great majo- 
rity of instances, utterly erroneous. As far as my own 
observation has extended, these reverend prelates appear 
to be a very laborious and self-denying set of men ; and 
though the salaries of many of them are nominally 
large, the pecuniary demands upon them for ten thou- 
sand nameless charities are equally large. I believe 
the instances are exceedingly rare, where any of these 
prelates have amassed fortunes, or in any way enriched 
or aggrandised their own families. Their income is 
larger than that of the inferior clergy, on precisely the 
same principle that the clergy in the city have larger 
salaries than those in the country, — because their ex- 
penses are greater. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing a number of the 
English bishops, at Exeter Hkll, on a variety of occa- 
sions. As I wish to give you an idea of some few of 
these gentlemen, I will, in the present letter, give you a 
sketch of one or two meetings in which they mingled 
and took a conspicuous part The first sketch relates 
to the " Church Pastoral Aid Society," the anniversary 
meeting of which was held in the great room of Exeter 
Hall, Tuesday, the 8th of May. 

This society is confined to the members and friends 
of the Establishment. The meeting, however, to which 
I have just referred, was large, and one of a most ani- 
mated character. Lord Ashley presided. The Report 
was full of interesting facts. The impression, however, 
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forced upon my mind by the developements that were 
made on this occasion, and by other statements which 
I had heard from the most credible sources, was, that 
although the theory of an establishment may be made 
very plausible, in reference to its power of spreading 
the ministrations of the gospel over every portion of 
territory in any country, yet, in fact, this theory is not 
realized, or at all carried out in England. They can- 
not, here, without the voluntary principle. And although 
it is the fashion to decry voluntaryism — to borrow a 
word from the vocabulary of Dr. Chalmers — yet, to 
evangelize the world — to carry on the great plans of 
Christian benevolence — and to supply even England 
with the ministrations of the established Church, the 
voluntary principle has to be appealed to in Exeter Hall 
from the beginning to the end of May. It is, however, 
but justice in this connexion to remark, that the prin- 
ciple uniformly laid down here is — " That in a Christian 
land a Church, established should adequately provide 
for the spiritual instruction of all the people ; and that 
it is part of the duty of a Christian legislature to furnish 
the Church with means to this end; but that, if the 
legislature should fail of this duty, then, rather than 
souls should perish, Christian men must join together to 
supply the deficiency, and make the Church as effective 
as it is in their power to do." I am still far from being 
convinced that the best mode of extending the kingdom 
of the Redeemer, and promoting the true interests of 
religion, is by means of church establishments. Not- 
withstanding these remarks, my firm conviction is, that 
the destruction of the establishment in this countt-y 
would be an immense, an immeasurable evil. It, is a 
thing to which men's minds have become so accus- 
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tomedy and -with which their feelings, and views^have 
become so interwoven, that to them it seems essential 
to their national existence. It would require more than 
a century to change this whole current of national feel- 
ing, and, in the meantime, while the change was going 

on, infidelity and error would every where abound. 

* * * « 

[A sentence is omitted, as the excellent author had not 
secured the comprehensive and precise information on 
the subject, with his usual felicity and accuracy. — EdJ] 

But it is time that I should return to Exeter Hall. 

The first speaker was the Bishop of Ripon, who is a 
fine-looking man, with dark eyes and black hair, and is 
partially bald. He spoke with occasional hesitancy, as 
though at a loss for the right word, but with evident 
good sense and pious feeling. The object of this so- 
ciety, as you are aware, is to furnish the means of send- 
ing additional ministers to overgrown parishes, and to 
supply feeble churches with the ministrations of the 
Gospel. The report showed that there were parishes 
in England with thirty thousand people, and only one 
minister to attend to them. Under such circumstances, 
we cannot much wonder that dissent has hitherto pre- 
vailed. This society, therefore, have undertaken to 
multiply faithful ministers throughout the land — sending 
three or four to some parishes where formerly there was 
but a single individual. Laymen also are employed by 
this society, to prepare the way for clerical ministra- 
tion. 

The Bishop of Kipon, I presume, is one of those who 
look upon all new modes of doing good with exceeding 
jealousy, and who think it wise to guard with most 
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rigid vigilanctei; against the slightest approxii]^atioh to an 
infringement upon ministerial prerogativfe. He re- 
marked, that at first he felt some scruples in joining this 
society, on account of its employing lay agency. That 
he had paused for a while to ascertain the nature of 
that agency. He was now convinced that it confined 
itself solely and exclusively to the province of district 
visiting, and in no way interfered with the ministerial 
office. He thought this institution most important, and 
it had been of essential service in his diocese. The dis- 
trict over which he was called to preside by his spiritual 
office numbered a population of 900,000 souls ; and for 
that enormous mass of human beings, there were at the 
present moment not more than 360 ordained clergymen. 
And of these clergymen only about 240 were affording 
pastoral superintendence to the people. These had 
under their care 700,000 souls. 

The next speaker was one " whose praise is in all the 
churches" — the Bishop of Chester — the uncompromising 
friend of evangelical religion. He, as you are aware, 
is the elder of the two Sumners, and the author of the 
" Expositions of the Gospels," which have been republish- 
ed in our country. The Bishop of Chester is a very mild 
and amiable-looking man; rather thin in appearance, 
and of a comparatively feeble voice. He said, when 
this society was formed, he did not exercise the caution 
of his Rt. Rev. brother — he did not pause: he felt its 
operations could be nothing but good ; and he had from 
the first given to it his heart and his hand. He drew 
an affecting picture of the wants of the Church, of the 
inadequacy of the clergy to supply the land with the 
ministrations of the Gospel, and consequently of the vast 
utility of this society. The Bishop of Chester, I believe. 
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is a truly spiritual man. He appears on the stand at 
Exeter Hall as the avowed advocate of most of the ob- 
jects which Christian benevolence is endeavouring to 
set forward. He is bold and fearless in the avowal of 
his sentiments. It was while attending the meeting of 
the Church Missionary Society, held at Exeter Hall the 
day before I arrived, that he remarked, that certain 
modern divines — and they in connexion with one of 
the great seats of learning in this land — were putting 
forth views of justification, over which there seemed to 
be drawn a veil of impenetrable mysticism and of dark 
uncertainty. " But," said he, ** for my part, I thank 
God, that the Apostle St. Paul, under the guidance of 
the unerring Spirit of God, has left us an account of a 
mode of justification, so simple that a child may under- 
stand it, and yet so glorious and sublime that angels 
may well desire to look into it." The Bishop, in the 
course of his remarks, alluded to an important grant 
made by government, about twenty years ago, for 
building churches. He also intimated that the noble 
Earl of Harrowby had exerted an important agency in 
bringing about this result The Earl of Harrowby, as 
you probably know, was a brother of the late Bishop 
Ryder, whose memory is dear to all the friends of evan- 
gelical truth. The aged earl was himself present on 
this occasion; and although very infirm in health, he 
made a most touching address — the effect of which was 
greatly heightened by his venerable appearance, his 
locks having been whitened by the frosts of more than 
threescore and ten winters. In response to the allu- 
sion to him by the Bishop of Chester, he said, " I can 
indulge but little hope that my humble name will pass 
beyond the present time ; yet if it should do so, there is 
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no label I had rather see attached to it, as it descended 
to posterity, than that which described me as di friend 
to the church of Christ,^* 

The next speaker that rose on the stand appeared far 
more stout and robust than the mitred and most worthy 
dignitary that had preceded him ; but still, in the outlines 
of his physiognomy, bearing some resemblance to him. 
It was the younger of the Sumners — the worthy Bishop 
of Winchester. His manner was more bold and ani- 
mated than that of his brother, and accompanied with 
no less unction. He remarked that he felt it his duty 
to postpone every other engagement and avocation in 
order to come to this meeting, to acknowledge, as a 
diocesan, the benefits which this society had conferred 
on that part of the country more immediately under his 
own jurisdiction. The resolution which he had been 
requested to present, referred to the growing desire for 
spiritual instruction and religious ordinances in the 
country at large. It was doubtless true, that wherever 
the cross of Christ was lifted up sinners were drawn to 
it, and those that were dying of their spiritual wounds 
were, by looking to that cross, made to live. Since he 
had come down to the meeting, he had seen the model 
of a church, by which he thought he might illustrate the 
point in the resolution just referred to. This model was 
to be used as a collecting box for the society. The 
church of which it was a model was the smallest in the 
kingdom — the Church of St. Lawrence, in the Isle of 
Wight. It was only large enough to contain forty in- 
dividuals, and yet many a time when he had had the 
pleasure of personally ministering there, he found not 
only this sanctuary filled, but four times the number it 
could contain standing around the door and windows 
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to catch every word of life that was uttered. Holding 
up the little model in his hand before the audience, he 
added, " In that little church, as in many others, I have 
seen the truth of my proposition — There is a growing de- 
sire for spiritual instruction. But," continued he, " the 
resolution also deplores the lamentable deficiency of an 
adequate supply of the means of grace that still exists 
in many parts. Some who had visited the wild spot 
where that little church stands, had been surprised at 
the number of graves with which the churchyard was 
filled. This church stands on a cliff that beetles over 
one of the most dangerous coasts in that part of the 
kingdom; and many a mariner had perished on this 
rocky coast, in full view of the tower of this little 
church. There were perils at sea, but no less awful 
breakers on the land, upon which the mariner bound for 
eternity might be wrecked ; and we are all called upon 
to go and lift up a beacon of warning to our fellow- 
men that they perish not. This was the grand ob- 
ject of the society whose cause he now advocated. It 
was not only large manufacturing districts, but places 
where there was a spare and scattered population, 
that they were trying to supply with the waters of life. 
He could tell them of some sixty or seventy rural ham- 
lets in his own diocese, situated on the borders of some 
wild moor, or amid the deep wood of an extended 
forest, where, though perhaps there were only six or 
seven hundred inhabitants, it was necessary to care for 
them, for they were sadly destitute of religious privi- 
leges : yet had they immortal souls to save — souls that 
would live for ever, either for good or evil." 

The next prelate that addressed the meeting was the 
Bishop of Chichester. His voice was feeble, and his 
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remarks were but imperfectly heard. In appearance he 
is a plain-looking man — tall, and thin, and emaciated, 
his head being thickly sprinkled with gray hairs. There 
did not seem to be much ardour in his feelings, or any 
remarkable indications of brilliancy in his thoughts. He, 
however, offered some judicious observations, in the 
course of which he said: that he had not, like the Right 
Rev. Prelate, the Bishop of Ripon, paused before he 
became a member of this society, for he was from the 
first aware of the great advantages to be derived from 
it, and of the admirable objects it had in view. In 
conclusion, he urged the importance of looking to God 
in all their movements — that the watchman would wake 
in vain unless the Lord kept the city. 

Among the speakers on this occasion, was the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, of Manchester. I have before adverted 
to him as a popular platform speaker. Some parts of 
his address on the present occasion were very thrilling. 
Referring to the Pastoral Aid Society, he said; " But 
two years the tree had been planted amidst the miscon- 
ceptions and frowns of many — but God had sheltered 
and protected it — he had watered it with the dews of 
his grace — he had cherished it with the warm sun of 
righteousness, till, like the mustard tree which sprung 
from the smallest beginning, it had spread its branches 
abroad, and many a weary wanderer now rested under 
its boughs, and gathered the fruits of life which fell from 
its branches into their laps." He called upon those 
present to support this society as Christian patriots. He 
remarked, " that it was not enactments for the punish- 
ment of crime which rendered a nation great : the true 
strength was a moral strength; the true power of moral. 

VOL. II. E 
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strength was Christian strength ; and the soul of it wss 
Clirist crucified. This was the source of the true glory 
of a country; and he would to God that British states- 
men saw it in that light. The strength of the country 
did not consist in the multitude of its prisons — not in its 
punitive bitt in its preventive power. And was there no 
remedy for the evil as it now existed? — was there no 
balm in Gilead? Why— one church was better than ten 
prisons : one minister was better than ten magistrates : 
one Pastoral Aid curate was better than twenty police 
constables in any parish." 

Take him all in all, Mr. Stowell certainly spoke with 
more effectiveness than any one who had preceded him. 
Indeed, it was wonderful to see how his words seemed 
to sway as the heart of one man the whole of that vast 
audience. He said, if England was ever thoroughly 
evangelized, it must be through the medium of the 
Established Church. A distinguished dissenting brother^ 
only the day before, had expressed to him the same 
sentiment, remarking, " The cloud has now passed from 
us to you." Mr. Stowell said he wanted no better 
]j;iinistry than one formed on the model of the Homilies 
and Articles of the Church. This society meant to send 
no other but such as acted up to their ordination vows. 
" We do not want," said he, " a race of dancing, card- 
playing, fox-hunting ministers ; we have had enough of 
them: but we want men of God, who love immortal 
souls and will labour for their salvation." The whole 
address was a fine specimen of popular eloquence, and 
produced a very deep impression. 

A meeting of the " Society for Promoting the Due 
Observance of the Lord's Day" was held at Exeter 
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Hall a week later, at which the Bishop of London pre- 
sided. Nothing has seemed more grateful to my re- 
membrance while sojourning in a foreign land, than the 
recollection of a New England Sabbath. With what a 
sweet and holy calm is the sacred day there ushered 
in ! What a solemn stillness pervades the whole coun- 
try round ! In the quietude of every farm-house, in the 
noiseless step with which its inmates move around, it 
seems as though ^' the dread of the Almighty had fallen 
upon them, and his excellency had made them suitably 
afraid !" And when the hour of sacred worship draws 
near, with what serious looks and willing steps do they 
wend their way to the house of God! Nowhere 
abroad have I seen any thing like this. In Papal coun- 
tries the Sabbath is a mere holiday. Mass must be 
attended in the morning, and then the rest of the day 
may be devoted to sports. In a few of the rural dis- 
tricts of England, there is something to remind one of 
a Sabbath at home. But generally in this country, 
there seems to be a lamentable approximation, in re- 
ference to the manner in which the Sabbath is observed, 
to the customs on the continent. 

The society above referred to, has been in existence 
some seven or eight years, and has already been instru- 
mental in eflfecting a vast amount of good. That there 
was a call for some new efforts to suppress the in- 
creasing desecration of the Sabbath seems abundantly 
evident. In and around the metropolis things were 
constantly growing worse. London was not only pour- 
ing forth every Sabbath its thousand^ in parties of 
pleasure, and on errands of dissipation, into all the 
surrounding villages and towns accessible by steamboats 
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or railroad cars, but throwing open her shaded parks, 
Iier botanical and zoological gardens, as promenades 
of pleasure ; and amid the thousands that flocked there, 
were seen the carriages not only of the nobility, but of 
the Queen herself. And if I mistake not, a bill had 
been brought before Parliament to grant permission to 
open the Hippodrome on the Sabbath. The time, 
therefore, seemed to have fully come, for the friends of 
Christianity to make a united effort to withstand this 
increasing tendency to trample the Sabbath in the dust. 
In the course of the meeting there where brought out 
many facts, in relation to the desecration of the Sabbath, 
that quite astounded me. The addresses made on this 
occasion were in the main very interesting. The Rev. 
Mr. Stowell, as usual, appeared to great advantage. He 
related one incident that produced considerable sensa- 
tion. A gentleman who resides at Brighton — where is 
located one of the most beautiful summer palaces of 
England's sovereign — owns a magnificent property there 
called the Park. In the true spirit of Christianity, he had 
given directions to his servants residing at the porter's 
lodge, that no person should be permitted to enter it on 
the Sabbath. On one Sunday, however, Victoria, in 
taking her accustomed airing, applied at the gate for 
admission to drive through the Park. The man who 
kept the gate, however, unabashed by her royal pre- 
sence, said that he had strict orders not to admit any 
person on the Sabbath, and he dared not disobey those 
orders. Of course the royal carriage was obliged to 
turn back, and was not permitted to cross even the 
threshold of this park. Mr. Stowell added, that though 
yielding to none in loyalty to their beloved Queen, he 
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wished that every man in the realm had such a fear and 
reverence for the authority and laws of the King of kings, 
that no earthly power should constrain them to desecrate 
the Sabbath. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilkes, who made an interesting ad- 
dress on this occasion, among other things, observed, 
that one of the principles of Protestantism was an incul- 
cation of the strict observance of the Sabbath ; and he 
showed that the allegation, made in a work, published 
in 1726, charging the clergy of the Church of England 
as opposed to the morality of the Sabbath, was totally 
unfounded. The allegation, as applied to the Church of 
Rome, would come with much more truth and force; 
for the practice of that church was, that provided men 
observed her fasts and her feasts, they might spend the 
Sabbath as they pleased. As an illustration of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England on this subject, the 
Rev. gentleman read a passage from one of the homilies, 
in which notice was taken of the sinful conduct of those 
who scruple not to ride and travel on the Sunday, to 
row and ferry, and on the Sunday to buy and sell, to 
keep open markets and fairs on the Sunday ; and God 
was more dishonoured and the devil better served on 
the Sabbath, than on all the other days of the week. 
The parties who thus acted were worse than the beasts ; 
for the latter did not violate that Sabbath on which man 
was commanded to allow them to rest. Mr. Wilkes 
adverted to what Parliament had done on the subject 
of Sabbath legislation. In the House of Commons, in 
1585, an Act for the Observance of the Lord's Day, 
had been passed, which had also been passed in the 
House of Lords; but it had been rejected by the Crown, 
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on the ground, that Queen Elizabeth considered that it 
would interfere with her privileges. There was one 
fact connected with this subject which he would men- 
tion, and which had been mentioned by Dr. Fuller, the 
Church historian, who stated that the people should not 
be refused their sports on the Lord's day, because, if so, 
a jealousy would arise as to a desire to deprive them of 
their civil liberties. The Rev. gentleman then proceeded 
to state, that in the reigns of James I, and Charles I, — 
reigns of high prerogative — it appeared, from the " Book 
of Sports," that morrice-dancing, and dancing at the 
May-pole, was allowed on the Sabbath, provided that 
the parties had first attended Divine worship : and the 
only persons barred from this were those who were 
styled recusants, as having abstained from Divine wor- 
ship, and who were therefore deemed to be unworthy 
to partake in those recreations unless they had first 
attended the service of God. In the reign of Charles I. 
also he had found — what he thought had been an inno- 
vation of late years — in searching in the British Mu- 
seum, a Sunday Newspaper^ in which an account was 
to be found of Archbishop Laud's death. At the same 
period also had appeared one of the most blasphemous 
works that had been written against the observance of 
the Sabbath, which was written by the chaplain of 
Archbishop Laud; and Archbishop Laud himself had, 
on the thirteenth day of his trial, defended the " Book 
of Sports," and said, that the sports were harmless 
which were named there. Again, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, it was said by De Foe, that this system 
was continued; and that an old woman, seeing the 
dances before the May-pole on the Sabbath, having 
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lived in the reign of Charles I, exclaimed (knowing the 
difference between the observance of the Sabbath then 
and in the reign of William III,) that the old-fashioned 
religion had been brought back again. Yes, and the 
old despotism would have been brought back again, 
but that the people were against the introduction of die 
old-fashioned religion. The Rev. gentleman then refer- 
red to the conduct of Bishop Porteus, in having repri- 
manded the Prince of Wales for continuing his musical 
and social parties on the Sabbath; which he warmly 
eulogized. 

Another of the speakers on this occasion was a 
Wesleyan minister, the Rev. Robert Newstead, whose 
remarks were listened to with great attention. He 
observed that it had once been his lot to live in a land 
where the Sabbath had never, up to a certain period, 
been known — 



Where the sound of the church-going bell, 
The valleys and rocks never heard." 



But the Gospel had been preached there ; and now the 
Sabbath was loved and appreciated : and many of the 
Cingalese spent the hours of that sacred day in hearing 
and reading from the Scriptures the wonderful works of 
God, in their own native tongue. It had fallen, too, to 
his lot to reside in Peuris, that place in which the Sab- 
bath was so widely desecrated. He was aware that he 
could not be giving any new information as to this 
unholy place, when he said that in Paris the Sabbath 
day only brought with it, as its sign, a more unhallowed 
drinking in of all that was sinful and abominable. He 
need not tell them that between thirty and forty theatres, 
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and all the restaurants and caf6s were open on the Lord's 
day. That day, which began with the mass, ever ended 
with the theatre, and this in a land so near to their own. 
He need not allude to the horse-racing in the Champ de 
Mars-^— a system with which, it seemed, they were also 
threatened in London, and at which all the Christian 
inhabitants of that city were so justly grieved. He 
need not tell them that those races were constantlv 
sanctioned by the presence of the heir apparent to the 
throne of France, a thing which, thank God, could 
never happen in this country : or, if it should, here was 
a Society that would tell the people that they ought 
rather to do their duty to their God, than comply with 
the customs of men. He had, in common with his 
Reverend brethren and all sincere Christians, shared 
the grief that their own land should be threatened with 
such a desecration, and such a meditated insult on the 
better portion of her people. He earnestly thanked the 
Right Rev. Prelate in the chair, that he had made 
l^nown to them his sentiments on the unhallowed bill 
by which this insult to the people of England was to be 
introduced. He trusted such a bill would never be 
allowed to pass the British Legislature. The House of 
Lords had, before this, stemmed many a torrent ; and he 
hoped when the bill got there, it would be sent back 
again, and that it would in this matter please God 
" to endue the Lords of the Council and all the nobility 
with grace, wisdom, and understanding." It was their 
wish to refrain from any thing like politics ; but if Chris- 
tian ministers were not to speak out boldly against such 
desecrations as they were threatened with, would not 
the very stones cry out against them? They had 
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heard that it was meditated that the next races which 
should take place at the Hippodrome were appointed 
for the 26th of this month. Now that day was a 
Saturday, and they all knew what must naturally be 
the effect on the following Sabbath day, when until 
nearly the end of Saturday the horse-racing was to 
continue. It would lead to two days of extreme desecra- 
tion, and was fearful even to contemplate. He prayed 
God to avert, even in a legislative act, any thing 
approaching to this. But if such should be their mis- 
fortune that these races should take place, they might 
soon begin to look for similar ones being established 
all round London. He had that day seen a handbill^ 
announcing a Camberwell Hippodrome ; and that exam- 
ple would no doubt be imitated on all sides, and the 
beautiful suburbs of this city be engirdled with vice, to 
the ruin of the servants and families of the neighbour- 
hood. It was only by constant prayer that evils like 
this could be averted, and he hoped that all in that 
assembly would fervently pray that no such calamity 
might afflict the land. 

Both of the Sumners, as well as the Bishop of Chi- 
chester, were present, and ably vindicated this society 
and the objects it has in view. The Lord Bishop of 
London, who has long given this institution his unquali- 
fied countenance, as I have before stated, was not only 
present but presided at this meeting. It was in his 
opening speech that he alluded to the part he had taken 
against the bill adverted to by Mr. Newstead, which 
had for its object a. licensed desecration of the Sabbath. 
His whole remarks on this topic were not only sound, 
but evinced a style of feeling that greatly delighted me. 
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In the course of his remarks, he read from a Review, 
which he held in his hand, some observations upon the 
heavenly-mindedness which Wilberforce was enabled to 
maintain in the midst of a most bustling and active life. 
This elevated state of holy and pious feeling, that eminent 
and gifted statesman was enabled to maintain by his con- 
stant habits of secret prayer and communion with God. 
" Oh !" said the bishop, " what dif&culties do even we 
of the clergy — set apart to minister in holy things — find 
to abstract our thoughts from worldly things, and keep 
them fixed on God I And if we find so much difficulty 
in doing this, how must it be with those who are con- 
tinually devoted to secular pursuits. If there were no 
Sabbath to break in upon the worldliness of the week, 
and call men's thoughts o£P from the vanities of time, 
and the absorbing engagements of business, how soon 
would all vital godliness be swept from the land ! Who 
can adequately appreciate the blessing of the Christian 
Sabbath ! And shall we not then unitedly and firmly 
withstand that spirit of infidelity which would trample 
it in the dust !'' 

The Bishop of London is a noble-looking man — well 
proportioned and symmetrical in form — with an open, 
intelligent, speaking countenance. I enjoyed several 
subsequent opportunities of seeing his lordship. J saw 
him in Parliament, where he appears to great advan- 
tage as a thorough business man. I saw him also iu 
his own princely mansion, extending to a small circle 
the hospitalities of his house, and was delighted with 
the urbanity of his manners. I had heard some speak 
of him as possessing a reserve and hauteur that kept 
his friends at a distance from him ; but nothing could 
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have been more remote from this than his appearance 
during the evening I had the honour of being one of his 
guests. I have seldom met with one more kind, and 
affiible, and unpretending than he appeared, while at 
the same time there was a graceful and manly dignity 
that characterized his deportment. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



CHALMERS AND MELVILLE. 

Chalmers on Church Establishments — ^The Assembly convened at his Lec- 
tures — Debate between a Scotchman and Dissenter — ^The Territorial 
Principle — Repartee — National Church — Melville — Sermon at St. 
Andrew's Church,HoIbom— His Manner of Delivery — Camden Chapel, 
Camberwell — Mr. Melville's Appearance in Private. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Among all the distinguished men whom 1 hoped to 
meet during my absence, there was none whom I more 
earnestly wished to see than Dr. Chalmers. No man 
living, perhaps, has made himself more widely felt, or 
exerted a more potent influence over the human mind. 
What gives additional interest to his character is, that 
this mighty power which his colossal mind possesses, 
and this far-felt influence which he has long wielded, 
are consecrated to the good of the human species — to 
the developement of moral truth, and the extension of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. Who has not had his con- 
victions in reference to the unquestionable certainty of 
the truth of Christianity strengthened by Chalmers* evi- 
dences ? Who has not felt his own heart warmed and 
elevated, and his intellect expanded, and led up to 
higher contemplation, in following this wonderful son of 
genius through his various investigations of moral truth 
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—his masterly elucidations of Christian doctrine — and 
along the new tracts of glory through which he leads us 
in his astronomical discourses ? But it has been said that 
no idea can be formed of Chalmers from his writings : 
that to understand his whole power, he must be seen 
and heard — and heard too in those happier moods, when 
his own intellectual powers are properly strung, and he 
towers with Alpine majesty in grappling with some 
great truth, and pours forth the deep working of his 
mind in one mighty avalanche of thought. 

It was a source of high gratification to me, as you 
may well suppose, when, shortly after my arrival in 
London, I learned that Dr. Chalmers was there deliver- 
ing a series of lectures on Church Establishments, at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. I, of course, sought 
the earliest opportunity to see and hear this amazing 
man. The hour at which the lecture was to commence 
was at two o'clock. I thought it necessary to be before- 
hand, in order to secure a seat. When I arrived, I found 
the hall so perfectly crammed, that at first it seemed 
impossible to gain admission ; but by dint of persever- 
ance I pushed my way onward through the dense 
crowd, till I had reached nearly the centre of the hall. 
These lectures were got up at the expense of a distin- 
guished nobleman, who desired to strengthen the exist- 
ing institutions of the country. They were designed 
principally for the higher classes of society ; and hence 
the tickets of admission were put in the hands mostly of 
people of rank, and of members of Parliament, and were 
very diflScult to be obtained. Through the kindness of 
a friend, however, I obtained a ticket, and this was the 
first opportunity I had of availing myself of it, Though 
the crowd was so great, it was very obvious that the 
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assembly was made up principally of persons in the 
higher walks of life. Dukes, marquisses, earls, vis- 
counts, barons, baronets, bishops, and members of par- 
liament, were to be seen in every direction. Although 
the ladies generally were excluded, a few of very high 
rank occasionally attended. The Duchess of Kent, the 
mother of the royal Victoria, England's young and 
virgin queen, though not present on this occasion, had, 
at some of the previous lectures, graced this select as- 
sembly with her presence. 

These lectures attracted the attention, not only of the 
members of the church of England, but of dissenters, 
and particularly of Scotch Presbyterians, many of whom 
reside in London, and are among the warmest advo- 
cates for church establishments. While waiting in this 
dense crowd for the arrival of the hour at which the 
lecture was to commence, a very spirited debate was 
going on in that part of the hall where I stood, between 
a dissenter and a member of the Kirk, on this all-ab- 
sorbing subject of church establishments. The Scotch- 
man evinced no inconsiderable acumen and shrewdness ; 
and as he managed the controversy with great coolness, 
he possessed a decided advantage over his highly-excited 
and irritable opponent. 

After some considerable delay and impatient waiting, 
the hour for the commencement of the lecture being 
fully arrived, the great charmer made his entrance, and 
was welcomed with clappings and shouts of applause 
that grew more and more intense, till the noise that 
thus sought to do him reverence, became almost deaf- 
ening. I had previously seen the Scotch orator at a 
public meeting, where he presided as chairman. I had 
now leisure and opportunity coolly to contemplate his 
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person, and study his physiognomy. Dr. Chalmers has 
a large, bony, muscular frame, which, I should think, 
would endure great fatigue and labour. His forehead 
is high, large and capacious, and his features partake 
strongly of that peculiar cast, that would at once indi- 
cate that he belonged to the people whose home lies 
north of the Tweed. 

Silence at length being restored to the assembly, and 
a short prayer having been ofiPered to the throne of 
Heavenly Grace, by one of the dignitaries of the 
church that were present, the Doctor commenced his 
lecture. His voice at first appeared exceedingly harsh 
and grating upon the ear, — and his words, uttered with 
a broad Scotch accent, seemed utterly unintelligible. 
But as he proceeded, the ear soon learned to catch and 
distinguish every word, and the soul to feel the power, 
and drink in the meaning and inspiration of that mighty 
mind, that was pouring around us its own deep and 
bright stream of thought. 

Although with my American feelings, I could not go 
along with the lecturer in all the positions he laid down, 
I could still see and feel his powers of argumentation. 
The lectures which I heard were the last two in the 
course. The one on the present occasion was upon the 
subject of territorial establishment, and the reasons of 
its efficacy ; and the subsequent one, which I attended a 
few days after, was upon the circumstances which jus- 
tify a government that has assumed one, from among the 
several denominations of Evangelical Protestantism, for 
the National Establishment, in abiding by the selection 
which it has made. 

The first lecture discussed particularly the territorial 
principle, in which the lecturer thought that the great 
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strength of an establishment lay. He supposed that the 
clergyman had not only a legal provision for his sup- 
port, but a geographical district assigned to him, and 
that he felt bound to take an ecclesiastical cognizance 
of all the families within its limits ; that he felt bound to 
visit every family in that district, and try to interest 
them in divine things. Such a clergyman would be the 
minister, not of a congregation only, but of both a con- 
gregation and a parish. The Doctor would have no 
parish exceed two thousand souls. To illustrate his 
principle, he selected a district in London, where not 
more than one in five or ten of the gross population went 
to any place of worship. . These people had long sunk 
and settled down into an utter disregard of religion. 
How were they to be evangelized ? 

" A voluntary chapel might be adventured in the 
midst of them, and be even filled to an overflow ; not by 
them, however, let it well be remarked, but by hearers 
from all distances, who have a predisposition for the 
services of the sanctuary, and a power as well as a 
willingness to pay for them. Now the probability is 
that the people have not the power ; and at all events, 
and which forms a still more material obstacle, the cer- 
tainty is that they have not the willingness. A predis- 
position for the regularities of Sabbath attendance either 
was never felt or has long been extinct among them ; 
and there is nothing fitted to awaken it in the mere pre- 
sence or juxtaposition of a chapel, whose minister has to 
do with hearers only, and who takes no charge of other 
families besides." * « # «« The specific business we 
should likp to put into the hands of a Christian minister, 
is, not that he should fill his church any how — that he 
may do by the superior attractiveness of his preachings 
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at the expense of previous congregations, and without 
any movement in advance, on the practical heathenism 
of the community : but what we want is, to place his 
church in the middle of such a territory as we have 
now specified, and to lay upon him a task, for the 
accomplishment of which we should allow him the 
labour and perseverance of a whole life ; not to fill his 
church any how^ but to fill his church out of that district 
We should give him charge over the head of one and 
all of its families ; and tell him, that instead of seeking 
hearers from without, he should so regulate his move- 
ments, that, as far as possible, his church room might all 
be taken up by hearers from within. It is this peculiar 
relation between his church and its contiguous house- 
holds, all placed within certain geographical limits, that 
distinguishes him from others as a territorial minister. 
And let the whole country be parcelled out into such 
districts and parishes, with an endowed clergyman so 
assigned to each, and each small enough to be over- 
taken by the attentions of one clergyman, we should 
thus, as far as its machinery is concerned, have the per- 
fect example of a territorial establishment." 

The lecturer next proceeded to show that it was only 
by the working such a machinery, that the district above 
referred to, so depraved and alienated from God, could 
be thoroughly evangelized. "They did not feel their need 
of the Gospel, or of being quickened to spiritual life; 
so that if the Gospel ever came to them, it must be sent 
by some power from without ; and he considered a na- 
tional and endowed church, established on the territorial 
plan, the only certain and efiicient mode of doing it. 
In illustrating the workings of the machinery which he 
proposed, his remarks were very admirable, and appli-^ 
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cable to all countries. Having delineated the advan- 
tages of visiting, as an affectionate pastor, from house to 
house, and shown the impression that would thus be 
made upon the minds of the most depraved population, 
he added : ^^ So far from this being a mere empty 
theory, we are not aware of a more felt and familiar 
experience than the power to conciliate and subdue 
human hearts, which lies not in the gifts, but in the 
mere attentions or offices of kindness, however trifling 
in themselves, if they but give the authentic manifesta- 
tions of genuine, unequivocal good-will, on the part of 
those who discharge them. It is not with a romance, 
but with a solid history, that we are dealing, when we 
read of the moral triumphs achieved in prisons by the 
philanthropy of Howard and Fry; and we are only 
carrying back this experience from prisons to parishes — 
we are only concluding from the more to the less mar- 
vellous, when we affirm, that the same charity which 
effected such conquests in the malefactors' cell, and be- 
fore which the desperadoes of the jail melted and gave 
way, will effectuate a still larger and more enduring 
conquest — when brought to bear, in their own dwelling- 
places, on the men and women of our actual and every- 
day world. If such be the might and mastery of Chris- 
tian benevolence — such the omnipotence of its spell, even 
among the guilty outcasts of society, and that in the 
last stage of depravation — what might we not anticipate 
from the working of the same engine in the earlier 
stages^.when the man of God goes forth in the spirit 
and zeal of love; and, in the midst of their domestic 
groups, speaks out the earnestness of an affectionate 
heart to the fathers and mothers of families ? But why 
make that a matter of inference, which should be, and 
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which is, a matter of direct observation ? Let a parish 
minister go forth in the walk of household visitation, 
and the kindness of his reception, especially among the 
families of the working classes, is almost universal. Let 
their unpractised rudeness, nay, even let their depravity 
be what it may, they almost never shut the door against 
him; and if he will but venture himself across their 
threshold, he may lay his account with a courteous, and 
in far the greater number of instances, with a friendly 
entertainment at their hands. At the commencement 
of a new parish, when provided with its new church, 
especially destined for the accommodation of the people 
who have been assigned to him, it is his part in the first 
instance to move toward them — for they never, if left 
to themselves, will move toward him. And he can be 
at no loss for topics of introduction to these, his parish 
families. The very announcement of himself as their 
minister, will secure, with the majority of the house- 
holders, a favourable outset. And there are so many 
ingratiating errands, by which he might incorporate 
himself and his doings with the strongest and tenderest 
affections of nature : as when he makes inquiry into 
the education of children, and can tell them of the 
schools which are visited by himself as their official 
guardian, and which are open for their reception ; or as 
when his services are required for marriages, and bap- 
tisms, and funerals; or as when he volunteers the fre- 
quent entry of himself at the bedsides of the sick and 
the dying ; or as when with kind and judicious advice 
he can make himself of use to them in their quarrels, 
or their misfortunes, or their difficulties ; or as when a 
signal calamity befalls the household, and the sympathy 
of the neighbours is awakened, he falls in with the epi- 
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demic feeling ; and, on eveiy sach occaacm of a common 
sentiment, and a common effi>rt for the good of the mi- 
happy sufferers, between himself and the parochial com- 
munity over which he presides, he rivets and confirms 
still more his moral ascendency oyer them. To de- 
nounce all this as Utopianism, is really to betray the 
utmost ignorance and inexperience of our common 
humanity." 

During the delivery of these sentiments there were 
many loud bursts of applause; and the sturdy son of the 
Kirk to whom I have referred, did not fail to join in the 
loud acclaim, and to finish his hearty clapping with a 
significant nod of the head towards his silent antagonist. 
One of the aiguments of the dissenter against church 
establishments was, that as the clergy under such an 
arrangement were mere hirelings of government — ^not 
chosen or called by the people, there would be no desire 
nor disposition on the part of the people to attend their 
ministrations. And moreover the clergy, being secure 
of their salaries would not look after the poor ; or if they 
did, they could exert no influence over them. When, 
therefore. Dr. Chalmers uttered the above remarks, the 
Scotchman turned to his dissenting neighbour, and, with 
a triumphant smile, in broad Highland accent said: 
^^Ah, don't you now see that all your objections are 
being swept away like cobwebs from the wall 7" 

^^ I see that all these arguments," retorted the indig- 
nant dissenter — ^^are as slender and unsubstantial as 
cobwebs." 

Dr. Chalmers^ whose ears of course did not drink in 
this compliment, went on : 

^^It is not a fairy land we are now picturing and 
setting forth. We are describing our own average and 
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p-r- .» 



every-day nature. We ask any man .poss^lpg an or- ' 
dinary sense of discernment of th^^fc^ngs■ or^'fellow- 
ships of social life — we ask him, not sanguinely to image, 
but soundly and soberly to estimate the likelihood of such 
an enterprise as we now set before him, — when a Chris- 
tian minister assumes to himself, in the heart of a 
crowded metropolis, a manageable vineyard, say of two 
thousand people, and turns it into a home-walk, where, 
day after day, he plies the attentions and charities 
which belong to his sacred office ; and superadds to the 
personal influence which lies in the air and education 
of a gentleman, the weight of his personal character, 
and, still more resistless, the weight of that tried and 
manifested friendship, which glows within the breast, 
and pours forth, as from a fountain, the most precious 
and endearing cordialities on all who are around him. 
We do not ask for him the eloquence, or the talent, or 
the rare and surpassing brilliancy which distinguish the 
few; we but ask for him the principle, the worth, the 
kind and Christian affection, which, by the power of the 
Divine word, and with the operation of the Divine 
Spirit are diffusible among all. It is on the strength of 
high moral, and not high mental qualifications, that we 
look for the result in question. If but gifted with these, 
he go forth upon such a territory as we have ventured 
to chalk out for him, and more especially if he reside 
within, or upon its confines, there is not a month will 
elapse, before that by his presence and his labours he 
will light a moral sunshine throughout nearly all the 
habitations. We are not so extravagant, nor so vision- 
ary, as to think, that, as by the lifting up of a magical 
wand, he will obtain by dint of his week-day attentions, 
even in the course of half an incumbency, their univer- 
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sal attendance on his Sabbath services. If he gather 
in but a hundred hearers from amongst them in the first 
twelvemonth of his labours, this were enough for us to 
indicate the germ of a most hopeful experiment, and at 
length a most triumphant consummation ; when, with- 
out magic and without miracle^ he shall have converted 
the residents within his little domain into a parochial 
family; and as the fruit of his sustained efibrts, and 
assiduities, and prayers, he bequeaths them, now a 
church-going people, to the ministers of the next gene- 
ration." 

I have neither room nor time to give you even an 
outline of his last lecture. You can see at once that 
his territorial principle would have to be abandoned, if 
the state patronised all the different evangelical denomi- 
nations of Christians. He thought that there were 
several denominations of Christians, that held all the 
great essential doctrines of the Bible so nearly in com- 
mon, it did not matter a straw which the state took up ; 
and that, having made a selection, nobody would have 
any right to complain, because they had only to conform 
to the national church to be within the establishment : 
and this they could do without any sacrifice of princi- 
ple, as these denominations differed only in circumstan- 
tials — in mere non-essentials. He said he did not 
despair of seeing these denominations yet brought 
together and consolidated in one national church. On 
this point he remarked: " When once the habit of the 
Christian world is to think more on their articles of 
agreement, and less on their articles of difference; or, 
in other words, when they come to think more on that 
which is great, and less on that which is little — when 
principles on the one hand, and points on the other, 
shall hold their just and relative proportion and place in 
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the estimation of men — then will the gravitating power 
which unites bodies to a common centre, prevail over 
the repulsions which are almost all associated with the 
now rapidly fading, and we trust soon to be forgotten 
wrongs of former generations. When once the Church 
of England shall have come down from all that is tran- 
scendental or mysterious in her pretensions ; and, quitting 
the plea of her exclusive apostolical derivation, shall 
rest more upon that wherein the real greatness of her 
strength lies—the purity of her doctrines— her deeds of 
high prowess and championship in the battles of the 
faith — the noble contributions which have been rendered 
by her scholars and her sons to that Christian literature 
which is at once the glory and the defence of Protest- 
antism — the ready-made apparatus of her churches and 
parishes — ^the unbroken hold which as an establishment 
she still retains on the mass of society — and her unfor- 
feited possessory right to be reckoned and deferred to as 
an establishment still — when these true elements of her 
legitimacy and her powers come to be better understood, 
in that proportion will she be recognised as the great 
standard and rallying-post for all those who would 
unite their efforts and their sacrifices in that mighty 
cause, the object of which is to send throughout our 
families, in more plentiful supply, those waters of life 
which can alone avail for the healing of the nation." 

I imagine that one clause in these last remarks^ re- 
lating to the Church of England's " quitting the plea of 
her exclusive apostolical derivation," was not very 
palatable to some of his audience, although the majority 
continued to clap the speaker throughout the whole lec- 
ture. I have, however, been astonished to hear some 
very high Churchmen say, that had they been bom in 
Scotland, they should be just as thorough-going and 
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high-toned Presbyterians, as they now . are Churchmen. 
This may be very well ; but it appears to me that we 
ought to have some other besides state or political 
reasons for our connexion with any church. 

One object I have had in view in setting down Dr. 
Chalmers' remarks so much at length, has been to give 
you an idea of the manner in which he managed this 
peculiar subject. He seldom speaks upon any subject 
without evincing prodigious powers of mind. His man- 
ner is very vehement, accompanied with a great deal 
of apparent unconscious action. Still, I was disap- 
pointed. He did not come up to the beau ideal I had 
formed of the great Chalmers. I shall endeavour to hear 
him again at Edinburgh, and perhaps shall alter my 
opinion.* 

The same day that I first heard Dr. Chalmers in his 
Lectures on Church Establishments, I had the pleasure 
of hearing one scarcely in any respect inferior to the 
Scotch divine. I refer to the Rev. Henry Melville, 
minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, who is de- 
cidedly the most popular preacher in London. Some 
persons accuse Mr. Melville of being a copyist of Dr. 
Chalmers. But this, in my view, is quite absurd. There 
are certainly points of resemblance in the intellectual 
character and pulpit ministrations of these two indivi- 
duals. They pour forth their thoughts, when roused 
by the contemplation of some great subject, like a 
mountain torrent or a mighty avalanche. But it ap- 
peared to me that there were quite as many points of 
originality about Melville as Chalmers. 

The first time I heard Mr Melville was at St. An- 
drew's church, Holborn. ITie sermon was delivered 

* Unfortunately I did not see Dr. Chalmers after he left London. When 
I reached Edinburgh, I learned, to my great regret, that he was in Paris. 
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ynth a view of taking up a collection in aid of 
the Newfoundland schools. In consequence of a pre- 
vious engagement, it was impossible for me to reach 
the church till after the service had begun ; and then it 
was next to impossible for me to press my way through 
the vast crowd so as to get even into the vestibule. 
This church is very capacious, and I should think 
would contain between two and three thousand people. 
On the present occasion, not only was every pew and 
aisle, and corner and nook upon which human feet 
could tread, entirely filled, but the entrance to the 
church was completely choked up with a mass of 
living beings. It was not till after long wedging and 
pushing, that I was enabled to force my way through 
the dense mass to a point just beyond the threshold in 
the middle aisle. I could there see the speaker; and so 
profound was the silence through the vast crowd that I 
did not lose a word. There is nothing remarkable in 
the first appearance of Mr. Melville. His countenance, 
before he begins to speak, bears a mild, benignant look. 
He is only of middling stature, and rather slender in 
form. But the moment he begins to speak, you feel that 
you are in the presence of a master spirit, who has 
magic power over the sympathies and feelings of the 
heart. He arrests the attention of his audience at once ; 
and carries them with him, willing captives, to the close 
of his discourse. And yet I felt greatly disappointed 
and almost displeased at his manner, it was so peculiar 
and — I had almost said — disagreeable. The moment 
he commences speaking, every muscle and fibre in his 
body seems put in motion. And in the more eloquent 
and thrilling parts of his discourse, he has a habit of 
gesticulating or nodding with his head, which struck me 
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at first as exceedingly unpleasant. But no one can long 
hear Mr. Melville without losing sight of, or even 
loving, every peculiarity of his manner. He carries 
you along in spite of yourself, to the neglect and 
oblivion of everything else but the contemplation of the 
bright creations of his own mind, or rather the luminous 
transparencies of divine truth which he holds up in 
attractive forms before you.* 

* The Bishop of Ohio, who saw much of Mr. Melville when he was in 
England, and who has since edited and re-published in this country a vo- 
lume of his sermons, has given, in the preface to that volume, a very just 
and graphic picture of this eminent preacher, as he appears in the pulpit. 
He tells us, " It has not unfrequently been his privilege to worship and 
listen, in company with the highly interesting and intelligent congrega- 
tion that crowd the pews and aisles, and every comer of a standing-place 
in Camden Chapel ; fully participating in that entire and delightful captivity 
of mind in which their beloved pastor is wont to lead the whole mass of 
his numerous auditory. 

" Melville is not yet what is usually caUed a middle-aged man. His 
constitution and physical powers are feeble. His lungs and chest, needing 
constant care and protection, often seem determined to submit no longer 
to the efforts they are required to make in keeping pace with his high- 
wrought and intense animation. The hearer sometimes listens with pain, 
lest an instrument so frail, and struck by a spirit so nerved with the ex- 
citement of the most inspiring themes, should suddenly break some silver 
cord, and put to silence a harper whose notes of thunder, and strains of 
warning, invitation, and tenderness, the church is not prepared to lose. 
Generally, however, one thinks but little of the speaker, while hearing 
Melville. The manifest defects of a very peculiar delivery, both as re- 
gards its action and intonation (if that may be called action which is the 
mere quivering and jerking of a body too intensely excited to be quiet a 
moment) — the evident feebleness and exhaustion of a frame charged to 
the brim with an earnestness which seems labouring to find a tongue 
in every limb, while it keeps in strain and rapid action every muscle 
and fibre, are forgotten, after a little progress of the discourse, in the 
rapid and swelling current of thought in which the hearer is carried along, 
wholly engrossed with the new aspects, the rich and glowing scenery, the 
bold prominences and beautiful landscapes of truth, remarkable both for 
variety and unity, with which every turn of the stream delights him. But 
then one must make haste if be would see all. Melville delivers his dis- 
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Upon the occasion of which I heard Mr. Melville at 
Holbom, he preached from the text, "And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me." 
Were I to make the eflFort, I could give but a very im- 
perfect abstract of the thrilling discourse he delivered 
upon these words. There were parts of it that were 
surpassingly eloquent; and as a whole it fully sustained 
the conception I had formed of Melville's power over 
an audience. While the whole burden of his illustrate 
tions were designed to unfold the great principles of the 
Gospel, the preacher, in the winding up of his remarks, 
adverted to the object for which the collection was to 
be made. He declared that he would not throw a straw 
in the way of missions to the Heathen — he rejoiced in 
every effort to difiuse divine light amid the darkened 
tents of Paganism. He wished that the fountains of life 
might bubble up in every desert of Africa, and the 
songs of Zion might be circulated through every palmy 
grove of the East; but it was especially the duty of 
British Christians to provide for those in their own 
colonies who were perishing for lack of knowledge. 

I heard Mr. Melville afterwards in his own chapel 
at Camberwelly and also met him in the private circle, 
and was no less charmed with him there than in the 
pulpit. From his manners in his intercourse with his 
friends, one would think that he was totally unconscious 
that he possessed any power to sway the minds of men 
more than the humblest of his brethren. Yours, &c. 

courses as a war-horse rushes to the charge. He literally runs, till, for 
want of breath, he can do so no longer. His involuntary pauses are as 
convenient to his audience as essential to himself. Then it is, that an 
equally breathless audience, betraying the most convincing signs of having 
forgotten to breathe, commence their preparation for the next outset with 
a degree of unanimity and of business-like effort of adjustment, which can 
hardly fail of disturbing a little a stranger's gravity.*' 



CHAPTER IX. 

JAMES, MEDHURST, AND HARRIS. 

London MissioDary Society — Rev. John Angel James — Amusing Incident 
—Rev. Mr. Williams— Mr. Knott— C%<>o. TtA-Ion^— Rev. Mr. Medhurst 
— Chinese — Confucius — ^Edicts of the Celestial Empire — Rev. Mr. 
Haynes — Madagascar— Rev. Mr. Harris— Surrey Chapel — Rowland 
Hill — ^Visit to Epsom — ^Epsom Races — Excitement — Demoralizing in- 
fluence of Races. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

One of the highest sources of gratification I expe- 
rience is in seeing and hearing, and, where circum- 
stances &¥Our ity in forming a personal acquaintance 
with those distinguished men, whose learning and labours 
have poured a flood of moral light and illumination 
around our globe. The May meetings, at Exeter HaU, 
afibrd me an opportunity of enjoying this pleasure, to a 
far greater extent than I could have done at any other 
season of the year. Each day, therefore, I enter that 
hall with increased pleasure, and listen to the various 
addresses delivered there with new zest. 

I anticipated much from the meeting of the London 
Missionary Society, which was held in the great room 
at Exeter Hall, on Thursday the 10th of May. This, I 
believe, is one of the oldest missionary societies in the 
world, established for the avowed object of sending the 
Gospel to the heathen. On the occasion just adverted 
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to, its Forty-fourth Annual Report was read; from 
which it appears it was formed seven years anterior to 
the Church Missionary Society. The London Mis- 
sionary Society is principally sustained and conducted 
by the evangelical dissenters in England. It has accom- 
plished a vast amount of good, and lifted up the beacon 
of hope in a thousand dark lands—- in the nameless 
islands of the South Sea ; in China ; in India ; in Siberia ; 
in the Ionian Isles; in Southern Africa; in the West 
Indies, and in Madagascar — having upwards of four 
hundred and fifty stations, and not less than six hundred 
and forty missionaries and assistants actually in the 
field. 

The Report was read by the Rev. W. Ellis, the secre- 
tary of the Society, and the author of the '* Polynesian 
Researches, during a Residence of nearly Eight Years 
in the Society and Sandwich Islands." Among those 
upon the platform, who on this occasion addressed the 
meeting, were a number of individuals, the annuncia- 
tion of whose names sent a thrill through my soul. 
Of that number was the Rev. John Angel James, 
whose " Anxious Enquirer," and " Christian Professor," 
have been the means, under God, of guiding hundreds, 
not only in England, but in our own land, to the cross 
of Christ, and to enlarged experience in the divine life. 
Although I had previously had with this gentleman 
some epistolary, I had had no personal, acquaintance. 
When, therefore, he rose upon the stand, my intensest 
curiosity was awakened to observe his appearance. I 
was never more disappointed. I had formed to myself 
the idea of a small emaciated man, with a dark keen 
eye, and an aspect solemn as the grave. But there now 
stood before us a fine portly form, with a countenance 
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lit up with the brightest sunshine of cheerfulness, and 
an eye that seemed to laugh in every glance it cast 
upon the objects around it. I should think that Mr. 
James possessed a great deal of native humour, and 
that nothing would drop so naturally from his lips as 
words full of sparkling wit. The remarks with which 
he introduced his address were certainly calculated to 
confirm this impression. One of the preceding speakers 
had entertained us with a long, and laboured, and highly 
polished address, which had evidently been prepared 
and memorised. The whole thing seemed designed to 
show off the man, rather than to recommend the cause 
he advocated. Mr. James adverted to this address in 
a way so humorous, and yet so delicate, that while he 
seemed to compliment the speaker, he, in fact, expressed 
just the opinion of the performance, which, I presume, 
nine-tenths of the audience entertained — that it was a 
mere flourish of trumpets for self-glorification. 

Mr. James alluded to Mr. Williams, the author of 
the " Narrative of Missionary enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands," and who, about a month before, had 
sailed in the missionary ship, with a band of fellow- 
labourers, to revisit the scene of his former labours, and 
to spend the rest of his life among those islanders, 
whom he had been instrumental in turning to the living 
God. Referring to that mission ship, and the precious 
freight it bore, he said that the emotions of his heart, in 
contemplating that band of missionaries, still on the 
wide waters, steering their course to those distant 
islands, to publish there "the unsearchable riches of 
Christ," he could in no way so well express as in the 
language of a sweet poet. He then commenced re- 
peating some lines of exquisite poetry, which, in the rich 
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and mellow tones of his fine voice thrilled the whole 
assembly. And now, when he had repeated about a 
stanza and a half, and the whole of the vast audience 
that crowded the extended area of Exeter Hall, were 
listening in mute and breathless attention to catch every 
sound, — he abruptly stopped — pausing thoughtfully, as 
though he could not recall the remaining lines. For a 
moment there was the most profound silence. * * * 
Then, with a pleasant smile, and without the slightest 
appearance of embarrassment, he said: "Ah, memory 
fails me, and I cannot proceed." This was all done 
with so much ease, and grace, and humorous playful- 
ness, that a universal burst and roar of laughter rung 
through the whole hall; and while this was expending 
itself, he found the mystic thread in his memory, for 
which, a few moments before, he had vainly sought, and 
his voice again rose in lofty poetic strains, till every 
breath was again hushed, and all were listening in de- 
lighted admiration, as they seemed to behold the distant 
ship, bounding over the dark blue waves, when, as sud- 
denly as before, he again stopped ; and with the same 
graceful happy turn, and in perfect self-possession, 
playfully remarked : " Ah, it is gone again !" A second 
burst of laughter followed, and loud applause, when in- 
stantly his memory rallied, and he finished the passage, 
which, perhaps, produced more effect from these very 
interruptions. I have seldom heard one speak in a 
more easy and unstudied manner, than did Mr. James on 
this occasion. It was evident that he made no effort to 
set himself off. Occasionally, however, bright thoughts 
would flash forth, and the view of some glorious truth 
would kindle up an ardour indicated by the altered in- 
tonations of his voice. It was evident that the man 
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who was speaking could put forth colossal strength if 
he chose; that his mind was characterised with high 
intellectual power, and imbued with a deep spirit of 
evangelical piety. 

Having finished his remarks in reference to Mr. 
Williams, he said : '' But there is another in this assem- 
bly, besides the name and recollection of Williams ; and 
it is from the peculiar connexion in which I stand to 
that individual as my fellow-townsman, that I have been 
selected this morning to introduce him to you, that he 
might lay on that table the fruit of nearly forty years' 
honourable and devoted labour in the cause of his Mas- 
ter. I never shall forget, when, at one of our Missionary 
meetings, in Birmingham, Mr. Knott, having just then 
completed the printing of the New Testament, presented 
the first copy in his own town to the late beloved and 
revered Dr. Ryder, Bishop of the diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and who, with paternal grace as well as 
episcopal dignity, pronounced his blessing : ' If,' said 
that distinguished ornament to the Church of England, 
* my brother will think a bishop's blessing worth having.' 
And now he appears before us this morning to lay be- 
fore us the Bible, the whole Bible, which God has 
honoured that mind to translate, and that hand to tran- 
scribe. I, therefore, now call upon my friend, Mr. Knott 
— I shall esteem it my honour, to the last moment of 
my life to call him my friend, and brother, and father — 
to present, not himself merely to the assembly, but to 
present the Scriptures, at least in effect, to the society 
and to the world. This he is prepared to do, as he is 
about, according to the announcement that has been 
made, to leave his native country, and go back to the 
land of his adoption : and we cannot wonder, after what 
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God has honoured him to accomplish there, that Tahiti, 
in his view and in his heart, should have charms 
stronger than the soil of England." 

Mr. Knott immediately arose amid much and loud 
cheering. He appeared to be a very plain man, and of 
but few words. His appearance showed that he had 
numbered many years, and encountered much toil. He 
gave a very brief statement of his labours in translating 
the Sacred Scriptures in the Tahitian tongue, and having 
presented the society with a copy of the Bible in that 
language, which he held in his hand, he took an affec- 
tionate farewell. " I now bid you," said he, ^^ Farewell. It 
is my final farewell. I do not mean by this, that it is 
an eternal — an everlasting farewell. I hope we shall 
meet in our Father's house never more to be separated. 
But I simply mean that this is my last farewell. I am 
going shortly again to the South Sea Islands ; and there- 
fore you will see my face no more !" 

I have seldom seen so deep and overwhelming an 
effect produced by a few simple words, as there was on 
this occasion. The whole vast assembly appeared to be 
melted into tears. 

You are aware that the Rev. John Angel James is a. 
minister of the Independent denomination, and that he 
presides over a very large church at Birmingham. He is 
decidedly, I believe, the most popular preacher in Eng- 
land in the denomination to which he belongs. His 
popularity, however, is not confined to them. As his 
mind dwells principally upon the great leading doctrines 
of the Gospel, all evangelical Christians esteem it a 
great privilege to listen to this eminent divine in his 
pulpit exercises, on his occasional excursions through 
England. I have since had the pleasure of meeting 

f3 
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Mr. James at his own house in Birmingham; and of 
enjoying an hour's social intercourse with him, which 
has greatly heightened the interest I previously felt in 
this eminent servant of God- From the lips of several 
members of the established church residing in Birming- 
ham, I heard the highest testimony borne both to the 
power of his pulpit ministrations, and to the uniform 
marked propriety of his Christian deportment. Though 
he possesses great urbanity of manners, and natural 
cheerfulness of mind, with a slight spice of humour — 
and though he never fails to throw a sunshine around 
him wherever he goes, I am told that he never indulges 
in levity — and that no one can be more solemn than he 
is in his preaching. 

It has been a striking feature in the scene presented at 
Exeter Hall during the May meetings, that there have 
appeared upon the platform the representatives of 
several different nations, attired in the costume of their 
own native country. I have already noticed the ap- 
pearance of Asaad, the Syrian. No less striking was 
the appearance of Choo-Tik-Lang, a native of China, 
attired in the costume of his nation, and occasionally 
making addresses at these various meetings. He seeme^ 
to be a protegie of Medhurst, at whose instance, if I mis- 
take not, he left his native country to make a visit to 
England. Mr. Med hurst's name is intimately associated 
with China. He appeared as one of the speakers at this 
meeting. He has been a missionary for a long period, 
although he appears to be a much younger man than I 
had supposed him. His appearance does not indicate 
one who had passed beyond the period of forty ; but I 
suppose he must be older than this, as he has been en- 
gaged in the Chinese mission more than twenty years. 
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He has a light complexion and light hair — and appears 
to be a man of very cheerful and happy temperament. 
He had just finished a work upon China, a volume of 
which he presented to the society. In his address, he 
spoke particularly in reference to the philosophy and 
the superstition of the Chinese. 

He showed, by quotations from Confucius, that that 
famed philosopher had the most ridiculous and puerile 
conceptions of divine things. When consulted about 
the gods, he replied: " Why ! you do not as yet know any- 
thing with accuracy about men — let the gods alone till 
you do." When asked about the dead, his answer was : 
" Why ! you scarcely understand anything as yet about 
the living — let the dead alone till you acquire more 
knowledge on this point." His advice on the subject of 
religion was — " Respect the gods — reverence them — let 
them alone — have as little to do with them as possible ;" 
a principle which, Mr. Medhurst remarked, seemed to 
be acted upon fully by many in nominally Christian 
lands. The superstitions of the Chinese were charac- 
terised rather by puerility and absurdity, than by im- 
purity. Every people will have some religion; and, 
as Confucius had not satisfied them, the Chinese had 
embraced Buddhism. The whole population of China 
was between three and four hundred millions, and yet 
they worshipped a greater number of gods than there 
were inhabitants. They were idolaters of the most be- 
sotted character. They not only worshipped the work 
of their own hands, but supposed that these gods were 
animated with human passions, and subject to human 
wants. They supposed them hungry, and therefore fed 
them. When they seemed reluctant to grant any bless- 
ing that they desired, they threatened them ; and if their 
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gods still remained inexorable, they did not hesitate to 
proceed so far as to punish them. 

Mr. Medhurst is soon to return to the field -of his 
labours. He said he rejoiced that the hour for his em- 
barkation was at hand. Though England had for him 
many attractions, yet he should retrace his course to 
China with an exulting heart. When his back was 
turned upon his native land, and the vessel was bounding 
over the briny waves, and the curling waters were roll- 
ing in foam underneath its prow, then he would ex- 
claim — 



" Waft — ^waft ye winds his story. 
And you ye waters roU, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole." 

He said that it had been intimated that China was 
shut, but he wished to disabuse their minds of this im- 
pression. China was not shut. Though imperial edicts 
had been issued — these edicts were the most unmeaning 
things in the world — powerless threats that would never 
be carried into effect. This was illustrated by nume- 
rous facts, which showed that these edicts were mere 
scare-crows. " But," said he, « were it otherwise, 1 
contend, that under the higher edict of Messiah — « Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture' — we ought to go forth without paying the slightest 
regard to the edicts of men. How did the first minis- 
ters of the Gospel act ? There was an edict in Jerusa- 
lem against Peter and John— a council held in which it 
was agreed that their mouths should be stopped. < They 
called them and commanded them not to speak at all, 
nor teach in the name of Jesus.' What did they do ? 
Did they promise to stop till men should be ready to 
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hear the Gospel. No : but boldly replied, ' Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye ; for we cannot but speak.'*** They 
went on and filled Jerusalem with their doctrines till the 
word went out even unto Antioch. Another edict was 
issued by the Roman Emperor. Did the early Chris- 
tians heed it? No. They went on. To this perse- 
cuting edict were added acts of bloodshed. Not dozens, 
or scores, but hundreds and thousands were brought to 
the stake, or the block, or cast into the amphitheatre of 
wild beasts. Did ministers stop preaching the Gospel 
then ? No. They went on. What was the result ? 
Rome itself was conquered, and Christianity spread 
over the world. This is the way to conquer China.'* 

An interesting speaker, the Rev. Mr. Haynes, from 
Bristol, presented a resolution near the close of the 
meeting, in reference to the persecutions at Madagas- 
car, which had banished the missionaries from the 
island, and subje3ted many of the native converts to 
imprisonment, slavery, and death. His remarks were 
truly spirited. " Who," said he, — " who can feel less 
than sympathy with Madagascar? Who can contem- 
plate the early history of that mission, its delightful pro- 
gression, the blessed fruits which arose out of it before 
the late gathering storm burst in fury on its head, or 
even its present prospects and attitude, without a feeling 
of deep and godly sympathy ? I feel that every thing 
connected with Madagascar is full of hope, demands 
our prayers, and calls for our confidence. Did not the 
spirits of our missionary brethren entrusted with the 
culture of that delightful field, when they left it, evince 
a full amount of Christian integrity, sympathy and zeal ? 
Did they not long and hover, as it were, about that 
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island, till the last breath of the persecuting voice bid 
them depart ? Did they not leave there a blessed testi- 
mony of their unbending integrity— of their unflinching 
faithfulness — of their glowing and* ardent love in the 
cause of our Lord ?" Mr. Haynes particularly adverted 
to the circumstances of the missionaries taking the Holy 
Scriptures and the books they had translated, and seal- 
ing them up in cases, and then depositing them in the 
earth, to await their return. In conclusion, he said — 
** Will you permit me to turn from Madagascar to one 
other topic, which has been suggested to my mind while 
sitting here. I allude to the state of our funds, to the 
pecuniary efibrts which are indispensably necessary to 
meet the growing claims of this Society, and to meet 
the craving demands of the present state of the world. 
I was humbled indeed, yesterday, when I listened to 
that delightful heart-stirring sermon which our respected 
brother delivered. Oh, where is the minister of Christ 
who did not feel that he had literally done as nothing 
in the cause of Christ, compared with what ought to 
have been effected? The genius of that sermon was 
excelled by its piety. It is the spirit of its piety I would 
love to catch." 

The sermon to which allusion was here made, was 
delivered in Surrey Chapel the preceding day by the 
Rev. John Harris, author of " Mammon," and " The 
Great Teacher." It is customary for all the great 
benevolent societies, to have a sermon preached in some 
one of the churches, the day or evening previous to 
holding their anniversary meeting in Exeter Hall. The 
London Missionary Society had selected Mr. Harris 
for their preacher on this occasion. Although I felt a 
very strong desire to attend the meeting of the anniver- 
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sary of " The Protestant Association," held at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday the 9th of May, I could not think 
of foregoing the opportunity of hearing Mr. Harris, 
whose writings were producing such a sensation orer 
nearly one half the globe. I, accordingly, a little before 
the appointed hour of service, got into a cab, and 
ordered the cabman to set me down at Surrey Chapel. 
He drove along over Blackfriars' Bridge, with which 
are associated many legendary tales of olden time, and 
after proceeding nearly a mile along Blackfriars' road 
we reached Surrey Chapel, an edifice of peculiar con- 
struction — having sixteen sides — with the seats so dis- 
posed that they all look towards the pulpit, which 
stands in the centre. I found almost every part of the 
chapel already filled, and I thought myself quite fortu- 
nate in obtaining a seat from which I could see the face 
of the speaker and the whole audience. Throngs of 
people were every moment arriving, and they did not 
cease to come till every seat and standing-place in this 
vast edifice was filled and crowded. It is said five 
thousand people have been assembled at one time within 
these walls — although I should think that this was an 
over estimate of the capacity of the building. As I sat 
in this sanctuary, while gathering crowds were pressing 
in, I could not but think with melancholy interest of the 
distinguished man, now gone to his rest, for whom this 
chapel was erected, and in which he for many years so 
successfully preached the everlasting Gospel. This, as 
you know, was the principal scene of Rowland Hill's 
labours. It was here that thousands were converted 
under his ministry ; and it was here that not a few of 
those queer sayings were uttered, and that many of 
those humorous incidents occurred, which are so closely 
associated with his name. Just at the back of the pulpit a 
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monument has been erected to his memory, crowned 
with a bust, which is said so strikingly to resemble him, 
that his people, who cherish his memory with affection- 
ate and enthusiastic attachment, often almost fancy that 
they still see, from the place where he so long stood, his 
benignant countenance again beaming on them. 

This chapel belongs nominally to the Lady Hunting- 
don Connexion, although I believe Mr. Sherman, its 
present pastor, is an Independent. He, however, con- 
forms to the regulation, which has always been kept up, 
of celebrating divine worship according to the order of 
the Liturgy. Mr. Sherman is said to be a very popu- 
lar preacher, and to have an average attendance on 
Sunday, in his chapel, of two thousand people. On the 
present occasion, he appeared in a surplice, and read 
the service from the desk with great propriety. After 
the singing, which followed the service, a long extem- 
poraneous prayer was oflPered by some Doctor of Di- 
vinity, whose name I have forgotten. As this prayer 
was exceedingly discursive and very protracted, it ap- 
peared to great disadvantage in contrast with the sim- 
ple and beautiful strains of the Liturgy which had just 
preceded it. At length, Mr. Harris appeared in the 
pulpit attired in full robes. I scarcely know how to 
describe the impression he made upon my mind. Stand- 
ing in the pulpit, and over the ashes of Rowland Hill, 
pale and delicate in appearance, and pouring forth a 
tide of thought, new and striking, and accompanied 
with a heavenly unction and a deep strain of piety, he 
seemed almost like an unearthly being that had come to 
deliver his message to that breathless audience that sat 
listening before him, and then to fly back to his native 
skies. 

In stature, Mr. Harris is about the middle size, with 
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gray eyes, a broad forehead, delicate features, and a 
look of that meek, chastened, seraphic, and unearthly 
stamp, which those men are wont to possess, who spend 
much of their time in the study and contemplation of 
divine truth, and in communion with God. I should 
not think that he was more than thirty-three years old ; 
but in this impression I may be mistaken. 

I have seldom listened to a more masterly develope- 
ment of principle, or a more eloquent or interesting 
strain of argumentation, than he poured forth on this 
occasion. There were no attempts to arrest the atten- 
tion of his audience by a flourish of trumpets, or any 
arts of the rhetorician. The whole eflPect was produced 
by the simple exhibition of powerful truth. Among all 
Mr. Harris's published writings I have seen nothing at 
all comparable with this discourse. It may be, how- 
ever, that the appearance of the man, the solemn into- 
nations of his voice, and the excitement of the whole 
scene, lent a charm and power to the sermon, which in 
the reading it would not be found to possess. He 
preached nearly two hours and a half, and during all 
that time there was perfect silence through the vast as- 
sembly, and no indications of weariness. His text was, 
" No one liveth to himself." Rom. xiv. 7. Were 
I to attempt an abstract of the sermon, I could indi- 
cate only here and there a glimpse of that bright stream 
of consecutive thought which he poured forth. 

I had the pleasure of seeing and conversing with Mr. 
Harris a short time the next day, on the platform at 
Exeter Hall, after the conclusion of the meeting of the 
London Missionary Society. I found him exceedingly 
affable ; and he very kindly invited me to come and see 
^im at Epsom, whicli I agreed to do. 
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It is said Mr. H. has very much identified himself 
with the political efForts of the dissenters ; and this has 
detracted, in some degree, from his popularity among 
the friends of the establishment. His *' Mammon" has 
been replied to in England, by a volume which under- 
takes to point out several erroneous principles upon 
which the reasoning of it is founded. I had no oppor- 
tunity of understanding the precise nature of the excep- 
tions taken to Mr. Harris's work. 

Agreeably to my promise, about the end of May I 
started one morning to make my proposed visit at 
Epsom. I went to the place from which the coaches 
started, and took my seat. We went by Richmond, 
Kingston, and Ewell, and therefore enjoyed a view of 
some of the choice scenery with which this part of the 
environs of London abounds. Any one who has seen 
Richmond Hill will not be likely to forget it ; nor will 
they fail to think of Thompson, whose bones rest here, 
and whose poetic numbers have thrown a charm 
around a spot, which no Christian can behold without 
" looking from nature up to nature's God." 

As we passed along, we caught a glimpse of the 
Kew Gardens, of Hampton Court, and Bushy Park. 
Hampton Court stands beautifully situated on the 
Thames, and was originally erected by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, in an unparalleled style of splendour and magnifi- 
cence. There can be no higher luxury than to ride out 
on a bright sunny morning in May, along the banks of 
the Thames, with magnificent villas, beautifully wooded 
parks, and verdant fields, spread around you. Several 
of the parks by which we rode, especially those near 
Richmond, shaded with ancient oaks and leafy elms, 
filled with deer, and carpeted with the richest verdure, 
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presented a most magnificent appearance. I had not 
advanced far, however, in this my intended excursion, 
before I learned, to my great regret, that the races were 
held this very day at Epsom. These races, as I after- 
wards learned, are held annually, three days preceding 
Whitsun-week. The most celebrated stake, called the 
Derby, is run on the first day, the very day on which 
my visit was made to Epsom. As we proceeded on our 
course, every thing around us seemed to be in motion, 
and under the influence of high excitement. You could 
see the roads in all directions filled with cabs, coaches, 
omnibuses, and carriages of all sorts and sizes. Im- 
mense clouds of dust, too, were ascending upwards from 
every point within the extended circle of the horizon, 
and thus giving unequivocal intimation that other car- 
riages, without number, were on their way to this point 
of attraction. 

Epsom is a pleasant town, surrounded by country 
seats, orchards, gardens, and meadows; but, on the 
present occasion, it seemed completely turned topsy- 
turvy. The people were intoxicated with excitement; 
every inn, confectionery, shop, store, and booth, seemed 
crowded with those who had already begun to revel. 
Having left the coach, I stopped at the principal hotel 
in the town. I soon found, however, that here every 
room was turned into a sort of banqueting hall. I began 
now to discover that I was in a bad case, and that I 
must seek some way of escape. I therefore went to the 
innkeeper or principal clerk (I cannot tell which it was), 
and inquired of him when the coaches would return to 
London? and whether it would be possible to obtain 
conveyance there by a private carriage ? With a scowl 
and irritability that were really ludicrous, he snappishly 
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replied, " I know nothing about coaches nor carriages, 
neither do I care for them." Poor fellow, there were 
so many calling for gin, and brandy, and lemonade, and 
wine, and sundry refreshments, that he scarcely knew 
on which side his head was placed. I left the inn, and 
went into a store, and inquired for the residence of the 
Rev. Mr. Harris ; but they knew of no such man. I 
then went to a private house and made a similar inquiry ; 
they were evidently all preparing to go to the races: 
they had no knowledge of Mr. Harris. I then passed 
along down the street, and came to a saddler's shop; 
every thing around the door was quiet : I hoped I had 
at length reached a point beyond the burning circle of 
this intoxicating excitement. I went in, and again 
inquired for the residence of Mr. Harris. Here, for 
the first time, I found a person who seemed willing to 
talk of something besides the races. He gave me the 
information I needed. I found the lodgings of the reve- 
rend gentleman after whom I was looking ; but, to my 
great disappointment and grief, he was absent. What 
was I now to do? I was fifteen miles from London, 
thrown into the very centre of a scene of the wildest ex- 
citement and dissipation, without the possibility of escape 
before evening. Every carriage all the country round 
had been put in requisition to convey the thronging mul- 
titudes to the race-ground. It was important, therefore, 
that I should find the coach in which I came, and claim 
the privilege that had been offered me, of a return seat 
in it. But I soon found that this coach had gone to the 
race-ground. Thither, therefore, I directed my steps. 
The scene of these races is upon Banstead Downs, 
about a mile from Epsom. Having reached the sum- 
mit of those lofty Downs, which overlook Epsom and all 
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the country, far and wide, no pen can describe the scene 
that burst upon my view ! 

It was not the broad winding Thames ; nor the rich 
luxuriant fields skirting its banks; nor the blooming 
hawthorn hedges; nor the dark deep verdure peculiar 
to English scenery ; neither was it the glowing heavens ; 
nor the warm bright sun that poured down his rays 
of splendour so intensely over the whole scene, that 
attracted my attention — but the living mass of animated 
beings that, from all quarters, were pressing forward to 
this spot with an ardour and eagerness that indicated 
immeasurable interest. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were already on the ground — and yet, thousands 
were still on their way to this scene of attraction. For 
miles, the downs were covered with carriages and 
crowds of living beings. Amid this wide and inter- 
minable girdle of carriages, how was I to find the coach 
in which I came ? It seemed utterly impossible. And 
yet, after much search, I was successful. I found, how- 
ever, that the coach would not leave till evening. Thus 
I was providentially thrown into a scene, which was 
perfectly novel to me. I could have wished to have 
avoided it ; but, as I was here against my own will, I 
determined to turn it to the best account, and learn all 
I could from what was passing around me. I walked 
up and down among the great throng, making my ob- 
servations as I went along. 

The first thing that particularly struck me, was the 
mixed character of the multitude. Kindred tastes had 
brought together, upon this great arena, the extremes of 
society, and into the closest contact. Here were the 
carriages of the nobility, emblazoned with their appro- 
priate coats of arms, and attended with their postilions 
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and liveried footmen; and the cabs and carts in which 
not a few of the ignobile valgus had been borne to this 
scene of dissipation. In the same throng, pressing for- 
ward to gaze upon the exciting spectacle, were the 
gentry, and the very oflF-scouring of the earth, clad in 
rags and squalidness. In the same group, or standing 
near each other, might have been seen highborn ladies, 
servant-girls, gipsies, and the most worthless of the sex, 
all pressing forward, in one broad extended ring, to 
witness the races. How true it is, that all the unrege- 
nerate, whatever may be their circumstances in life, 
possess kindred tastes which frequently bring them toge- 
ther here, and which will assuredly place them in the 
same company, and assign to them the same doom, in a 
future world ! 

In the intervals between the races, the course-ground 
was filled with rope-dancers, jugglers, necromancers, 
and various kinds of gamesters. On the outskirts of the 
course were fixed up long lines of splendid booths and 
pavilions ; many of which were hung with crimson and 
beautiful tapestry. These contained all the appliances 
and paraphernalia of gambling and carousing on the 
most extended scale. Over many of these gambling- 
tables, fashionably-dressed females were presiding, to 
render more attractive the lure to destruction. It seemed 
as though there was here brought before me, in one 
concentrated and panoramic view, an exhibition of the 
world's varied allurements to sin. 

The excitement which the races occasioned was in- 
tense. I had no idea that I should feel so much interest 
in the scene. There are few things more exciting 
tjian the spectacle of twelve or eighteen noble horses 
pressing forward over the race-ground with the speed 
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of the wind, while you know, upon the success of each 
of those animals, thousands have been staked. As one 
and another of the horses fall back and give up the effort, 
and the point is now to be contested between two or 
three, among whom neither has scarcely half a yard's 
distance the advantage of the other, the interest amid 
the whole countless throng of gazers rises to its highest 
pitch of intensity. There is scarcely an individual on 
the ground that has not bet upon one of these ; and no 
one, who has not been actually present in the midst of 
such a scene^ can conceive of the excitement that is felt 
I never before was so fully aware of the strong demoral- 
ising influence of horse-racing. In every direction was 
drinking, and carousing, and obstreperous mirth. 

Most happy was I when the last course was finished, 
and the carriages began to move off. The sun was near 
the western horizon when we entered our coach and began 
to retrace our way to the great metropolis. Every where 
on the road, especially near this scene of dissipation, we 
saw vehicles upset; carriages broken down; here one 
poor inebriate staggering and reeling along, and there 
another lying in sottish stupidity like a log by the way 
side. About a mile from the course, there was a large 
encampment of gipsies, with their tents pitched and their 
donkies feeding at large over the down. I could not but 
think, as I rode along over these beautiful downs, and 
6aw the glorious sun sinking in the west, and then recol- 
lected the scene I had witnessed, — I could not but think 
upon what a spectacle of sin and crime that sun had this 
day shone. 

Yours truly, &c. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I must not forget to tell you something about St. 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey. I see something every 
hour to remind me that the English nation are not a 
people of yesterday. They have been working out their 
civilisation, their laws, their liberty, and their high li- 
terary distinction, for eight hundred years. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that in the institutions of a people 
that commenced their national existence in a barbarous 
age, and who, by slow advances, have elevated them- 
selves to a rank that gives them precedence among the 
most refined and cultivated nations of the earth, should 
be found some traces and relics of the age in which 
they rose. In judging, therefore, of the civil and reli- 
gious institutions of such a country, we must proceed 
on somewhat different principles from what we would 
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in judging of the institutions of a people that sprung up 
in a civilized age, with all the lights of learning and 
science shining around them, and with the wisdom and 
experience of former generations to guide them. 

As the civil institutions of Britain came down from a 
semi-barbarous people, so the religious institutions of 
this country have descended from an age of darkness 
and superstition. You see the evidence of this, in the 
mouldered and ivy-covered ruins of a thousand old 
abbeys and dilapidated convents scattered through the 
land. You see it in the magnificent cathedral churches, 
which, by the beauty of their architecture and the vast- 
ness of their dimensions, awaken alike our wonder and 
admiration — but which were reared up, not so much 
with a view to afford the surrounding population a com- 
modious place of worship as to nurse superstition, by 
furnishing vast and awe-inspiring sacred courts, where 
cloistered priests should daily utter their prayers amid 
burning tapers and clouds of incense, and where grand 
and imposing ceremonies should be performed amid as- 
sembled thousands. You cannot walk around St. Paul's 
churchyard, in the gay metropolis of England, and not 
see, even in the names of the streets, indications that 
this was a land where once Papal superstition reigned. 
Your Ave Maria Lane, and Paternoster Row, and Ameji 
Comer, and other avenues of similar cognomen, too 
clearly show what were the religious institutions here in a 
former age. And I might also add, that the daily ser- 
vices still kept up in almost all the cathedrals, where the 
hired officers that chaunt the service constitute the 
largest portion of the attendants, in my view, savour not 
a little of the usages of a by-gone age. I may in 
another letter enter more fully into the subject of cathe- 
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dral services. They evidently have vastly more affinity 
with Catholic than Protestant institutions. But my ob- 
ject at present, is to afford you a partial glimpse of this 
great metropolitan cathedral. 

St. Paul's, as you know, stands just east of Ludgate 
Hill, fronting Ludgate street. It is nearly in the centre 
of the metropolis, and within a short distance of the 
open area in front of the Post Office, where is the com- 
mencement of Paternoster Row, St. Martin le Grand, 
Cheapside, and other important avenues. The whole 
ground occupied by the churchyard exceeds two acres. 
A dwarf stone wall, supporting a balustrade of cast 
iron, surrounds this yard, and separates it from a 
spacious carriage and foot way on the south side and a 
foot pavement on the north. The yard extends entirely 
around the church, and is entered at different points by 
seven iron gates. The Cathedral, thus standing on a 
slight eminence and occupying this open space, rises up 
before you in grand and majestic proportions. As you 
come up Ludgate Street, your eye glances first at the 
portico directly in front of you, consisting of twelve 
lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight composite ones 
above, ranged in pairs, supporting a grand pediment — the 
whole resting on an elevated base, the ascent to which is 
by a flight of twenty-two steps of black marble, running 
the entire length of the portico. It is only a glance that 
you will bestow upon this, for your attention will be 
arrested by the two campaniles, or towers, that spring 
from the angles of the front of this immense edifice. 
These towers, however, will only help to direct your 
eye further on, across the body of the mighty cathedral, 
till it fastens upon the majestic dome or cupola that 
towers aloft with indescribable grandeur. As you now 
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stand and gaze upon this vast fabric, you have stretch- 
ing before you a building more than five hundred feet in 
length, almost three hundred in breadth, while the 
height to the top of the cross, above the gilded ball and 
lantern that surmount the dome, is three hundred and 
seventy feet There is also a portico and entrance both 
on the north and south side ; but these I will not stop to 
describe, as it is only a glimpse that I attempt to give 
you of this magnificent temple. The ground plan of the 
church is in the form of the Greek cross. Just over the 
space where the lines of that figure intersect each other, 
rises the stately dome or cupola to which I have 
referred, from the top of which springs the lantern, 
adorned with Corinthian columns and surrounded at its 
base by a balcony. On the lantern rests a gilded ball, 
and on that a cross forming the summit. In my view 
the exterior of St. Paul's far exceeds the pontifical 
fane of St Peter's, at Rome. But how does the inte- 
rior compare with it? Let us enter this august sanc- 
tuary. In the interior of St. Peter's everything was 
bright and beautiful as a choice ornament just taken 
from its case; not a particle of dust was seen; 
and in every point to which you directed your eye, 
stood some pleasing object, tending to hannonize the 
feeling with the general effect which the whole vast 
temple was calculated to inspire. But what do we be- 
hold in St Paul's? A damp, gloomy, naked, dusty, 
dingy-looking building ! I never was more disappointed 
than when I first entered St. Paul's. I had forgotten 
that one of the chief things that contribute to the cheer- 
ful air of a cathedral is the richly-ornamented chapels 
consecrated to saints — the numerous altars, the statues, 
and pictures, and precious stones that adorn them — and 
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before which stood gorgeously clad priests, amid clouds 
of incense, engaged in the pompous service of the mass. 
The fact is, that the cathedral, as I have before re- 
marked, is a building that harmonises far better with 
Catholic than Protestant usages. The only use that 
Protestants can make of a cathedral, is to convert it 
into a sort of mausoleum for the dead. This seems to 
be the purpose to which St. Paul's is principally devoted. 
There are here erected the tombs of many of Britain's 
distinguished heroes; and not a few names are em- 
blazoned here upon sculptured marble, that the utmost 
stretch of charity cannot lead us to hope are written in 
the Lamb's Book of Life. The interior of St. Paul's 
in its general form, resembles the plan of the ancient 
cathedrals, consisting of three aisles divided by piers 
and arches, and covered with vaulting. I ought before 
to have mentioned that at the east end of the cathedral 
there is a semicircular projection. It is in this part of the 
building that the choir is situated, the stalls and enclo- 
sures of which are decorated with beautiful carvings, 
while the pavement consists of square slabs of black 
and white marble. Above the entrance to the choir is 
a marble slab with a Latin inscription, stating that the 
architect was Sir Christopher Wren, who lived more than 
ninety years, not for himself but for the world, and that 
those who would see his monument have only to look 
around ! 

The interior view of the dome, as you stand on the 
pavement below and look up, is truly grand, and cannot 
fail to inspire you with the highest veneration for the 
architect who conceived and accomplished the erection 
of this structure. The frescoes that once adorned it, 
representing all the most remarkable occurrences in St. 
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Paul's life, must have been beautiful when perfect; but 
they are now exceedingly mutilated and defaced, I sup- 
pose, by the action of the humid and sooty atmosphere 
of London. A cathedral church has stood upon this 
very spot since 610. Often has the edifice been burnt 
down and rebuilt The present structure was built at 
the close of the 17th century, and was only thirty-five 
years in building. It was built under one architect, by 
One mason, and while one prelate filled the see of 
London. 

I was present at St. Paul's on two interesting occa- 
sions, when religious services were held. The first 
was on the 10th of May, when was celebrated the an- 
niversary of the ** Festival of the Sons of the Clergy.*' 
There were present on this occasion, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Mayor of London with his suite, 
and several other characters of considerable distinction. 
This festival is an annual assemblage of clergy and laity, 
under the auspices of the highest authorities of the 
church and state. A sermon is preached, and several 
grand pieces of music performed, after which they sit 
down to a dinner in the Merchant Tailors' Hall. The 
service was held in the choir; and, I suppose, two 
hundred persons might have been present. The Royal 
Society of Musicians furnished the band for this occa- 
sion, with which were also connected the vocal and 
instrumental performers of the Royal Chapel, St. Paul's, 
and Westminster Abbey. The lovers of music, I pre- 
sume, would have regarded it as a great treat. The 
design of this association is to collect funds, to provide 
for apprenticing the poor children of deceased clergy- 
men. It was to me an interesting occasion, as affording 
an opportunity to witness a splendid civic and ecclesi- 
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astical pageant. The Mayor, espedaUy, with his at- 
tendants, his splendid coach and six, and richly capa- 
risoned steeds, as he left the churchyard, attracted great 
attention in the street. The religions effect of these 
serrices appeared to me very much the same as the 
long Latin grace read before dinner at the muTersity at 
Cambridge. 

The other occasion to whidi I referred was the 
^ Anniversary of the Charity Children" of the various 
parish schools in London. This was held on the 7th of 
June, in the body of the cathedraL Bendies to accom- 
modate the children were arranged in an octagonal 
form under the great dome, one range of seats rising 
above the other, so that eight thousand could sit down 
in one concentric group, while a large portion of the 
nave of the cathedral was fiUed up with temporary seats 
for spectators. I went at somewhat an early hour, but 
found the whole west part of St. Paul's churchyard, 
from the entrance all along up the marble steps to the 
portico, filled with a dense mass of human beings. None 
were permitted to enter but those who had tickets. The 
act of receiving the tickets occasioned considerable 
delay, and the moving mass, therefore, made but slow 
progress in entering: hence, those in the rear became 
exceedingly impatient, and the press of the assembled 
thousands, urging their way towards the entrance, was 
such as to occasion several to faint and to experience 
violent sickness. It was full half an hour after I en- 
tered the press, before I passed the threshold of the 
cathedraL The children, from the number of six to 
eight thousand, arranged as I have described, presented 
a most imposing spectacle. They were all dressed in 
the uniform of the several schools to which they be- 
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longed. Many of these schools were established a cen- 
tury or two ago; and the scholars retain the costume 
that was at first adopted. It was somewhat amushig 
to see little fellows wearing breeches of a span long 
and a full-skirted coUarless coat ; and girls, from eight to 
twelve years old, with their close cambric caps. There 
could not have been less than five or six thousand spec- 
tators present. The whole scene was an imposing one 
and the singing of the children was enchanting, as they 
lifted up their thousand commingled voices beneath the 
great swelling dome of the cathedral. The service was 
performed in the cathedral style, and the sermon was 
delivered by the Bishop of Rochester — not a word of 
which, however, was heard by the spectators; another 
proof that cathedrals are intended rather for show 
than use. No human voice can fill the fourth part of 
such an edifice. A friend of mine, who was introduced 
by one of the attending Bishops, and who obtained a 
seat near the pulpit, told me the sermon had not the 
least reference to the occasion, and was entirely above 
the comprehension of the children, who heard, but pro- 
bably did not understand a word of it. Just so injudi- 
cious are some of those mitred dignitaries ! 

It is still a fainter glimpse that I can give you of 
Westminster Abbey. Let us, however, as we pass on, 
glance at some of the objects on the way. There are 
some most magnificent shops, quite equal to any in Paris, 
along Ludgate-street. As we descend Ludgate-hill, we 
soon reach Farringdon-street, which runs off to the right 
to Holbom. Here a scene of business and bustle meets 
the eye, which would at first amaze and bewilder ^ 
transatlantic resident. I never saw any thing like it 
any where in our new world. To a Londoner there is 
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nothing remarkable about this spot, for he sees a like 
scene of cabs, and coaches^ and omnibuses, and drays, 
and a lengthened mass of living beings wedged and 
pressed together all along Cheapside, the Poultry, and 
twenty other places in the metropolis. But unless on 
some public occasion in the largest cities of America, 
we see no approximation to the bustle and stir, and 
thronging crowds that may be seen every hour at this 
point. New Bridge Street, which is a continuation of 
Farringdon, leads from this point directly down on the 
left to Blackfriars' Bridge : while here also Fleet Street 
commences, which we follow on till we come to Temple 
Bar — the only remaining city gate. This is the western 
extremity of the city proper. This gate was erected by 
Sir Christopher Wren, less than two hundred years ago, 
and is somewhat of a curious structure. Over the 
central arch on the city side, are statues of Elizabeth 
and James I. While on the west are those of Charles I. 
and II. There is a narrow postern on either side for 
foot passengers. In former ages the heads of those exe- 
cuted upon charges of high treason, were fastened up for 
several days on this gate. 

As we pass through, we enter immediately upon the 
Strand, which conducts us to Trafalgar Square and 
Charing Cross, where we turn to the left down White- 
hall. Here we see, as we proceed, on our right, the 
horse guards of Queen Victoria, standing at the en- 
trance of St. James's Park, mounted, armed, and ready 
for service at any moment. In this park, beautiful in its 
varied adornments of avenues, lawns, water, and shade, 
stands the residence of England's virgin Queen. From 
Whitehall we go down Parliament Street, traversed at its 
southern extremity by Great George and Bridge Streets, 
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which lead directly down to Westminster Bridge. Crossing 
these, we enter Margaret Street, on the left of which 
stand the edifices where both houses of Parliament are 
at present held ; and on the right peer up in beautiful 
proportions the walls and towers of Westminster Abbey. 
The first impression that strikes you is, that this is a 
relic of ages that have long since swept by. I have 
always thought, that time threw a peculiarly beautiful 
and chastened aspect over the florid style of pointed 
architecture. This Abbey derives its name not only 
from its being situated in Westminster, but from its ori- 
ginal destination as the church of a monastery. It was 
founded by Sebert, King of the East Saxons, afterwards 
destroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Edgar, in 958. 
It was also rebuilt again by Edward the Confessor, in 
1065. This has long been the place where England's 
sovereigns have been crowned. The present church 
was in part erected by Henry III., and his successor 
Edward I. ; the nave and west front having been pre- 
viously built by diflFerent Abbots. 

One thing that strikes you in the view of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, while approaching it in the manner I have 
indicated, is the magnificent Chapel of Henry VII., 
which is at the east end of the Abbey Church. It is 
completely covered with sculptural decorations, and as 
one has said, it seems ^^ as though the artist had intended 
to give to stone the character of embroidery, and en- 
close his walls within the meshes of lace-work." The 
view of the exterior of the Abbey from the north side 
and west end is particularly striking. The two west- 
em towers, and the antique window of stained glass, 
add greatly to the efiect. Time has spread its moul- 
dering tints, and left the traces of its crumbling touch 

g3 
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all along the beautifully wrought walls and majestic 
towers of this magnificent Gothic structure. Its whole 
exterior length, including Henry's Chapel, is five hun- 
dred and thirty feet. The view of Westminster Abbey 
left a pleasing and melancholy impression upon my 
mind. How many of England's sovereigns have been 
crowned here, and after the gay pageant of their coro- 
nation was over, and they had acted for a while upon 
the feverish stage of life, they were again brought here, 
and their ashes slumber in silence beneath these walls. 
1 had no good view of the interior of the Abbey, as a 
considerable portion of it was shut up, for the purpose 
of making arrangements preparatory to the coronation 
of Victoria. I was permitted, however, to survey every 
part of the chapel of Henry the Seventh, and that por- 
tion of the Abbey called the Poets' Corner. There was 
one thing that struck me painfully here; and I afterwards 
observed the same thing in almost all the cathedrals I 
visited — ^many of the statues and finest monuments over 
the tombs of departed worth and nobility were sadly 
mutilated. This was said to have been done during the 
time of Cromwell, when his soldiers were frequentiy 
quartered in the cathedral churches. These boorish 
and uncultivated men seem to have acted upon the im- 
pression, that it was the highest act of virtue to destroy 
all relics of former times, especially such as perpetuated 
the memory of princely greatness and ecclesiastical 
distinction. 

Yours, &C. 
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. Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 

London, May, 21, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

In addition to what I have already communicated 
to you, there are several things that have been occurring 
during the last ten days, which I shall set down in the 
present letter, with the hope that they may prove not 
altogether destitute of interest. You will recollect that 
I mentioned to you in a former letter, that I attended the 
" London Missionary Society" on the morning of the 
10th, and was particularly interested in some of the 
speakers. On the evening of the same day, I had the 
pleasure of hearing the Rev. Edward Bickersteth in St. 
Dunstan's church. Fleet Street, near Temple Bar. The 
vicar of this church is the Rev. Thomas Snow, the 
individual who edited the republication of the " Memoir 
of Dr. Bedell" in this country. Mr. Snow is an uncom- 
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monly venerable looking man. I heard him preach last 
evening. His appearance in the pulpit is remarkably 
fine. He is quite tall, with a fine form and high fore- 
head, and a dark clear eye. His head is partially bald, 
and the little hair that remains on it is quite white. He 
has a great deal of action in his delivery, and is very 
affectionate and solemn in his appeals. His sermon was 
sound and evangelical, but not at all remarkable for 
depth of thought or originality of illustration. Indeed 
having heard Mr. Snow spoken of as one of the popular 
metropolitan preachers, I confess I was somewhat disap- 
pointed. Had I heard him again, I might have changed 
my opinion. You may not be aware that Mr. Snow is 
one of the four clergymen of the establishment who 
simultaneously seceded from the church in 1815, a 
transaction that caused considerable sensation at the 
time. I do not know the exact ground of his secession, 
but I believe it was owing to some peculiar views of 
doctrine and of church polity which he had embraced* 
A few years after, however, he returned to the establish- 
ment, and after a certain period of probation, was rein- 
stated in the ministry of the church. The Rev. Mr. 
Evans, of whom I shall have occasion directly to speak, 
was another of these four individuals. What has been 
the history of the other two gentlemen I am unable to 
say ; neither can I say how long Mr. Snow has been 
the vicar of St Dunstan's. 

But this is rather a digression ; I was going to tell 
you of the pleasure I enjoyed in hearing the Rev. Mr. 
Bickersteth at St. Dunstan's. On the occasion upon 
which I heard him, he preached in behalf of the 
Moravian Missions, upon the text, "Thy money perish 
with thee — for thou thoughtest that the Holy Ghost 
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might be purchased with money." I will not attempt 
to give you any analysis of his sermon, but simply 
remark, that it was a plain and forcible exhibition of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Mr. Bickersteth is somewhat 
tall, rather spare in person, with high cheek-bones. His 
voice wants flexibility, and has very little melody about 
it. He has great simplicity and earnestness in his man- 
ner. His appearance is exceedingly devout. He prayed 
as though he was speaking to God — he preached as 
though it was a solemn, earnest talk to men. I subse- 
quently saw him at his brother-in-law's, Mr. Bunyan's, 
in Crescent Place, New Bridge Street, and found him in 
private intercourse one of the humblest and most lovely 
men I have met in England. He invited me to visit 
him at Watton, Herts, where, as you know, he officiates. 
I shall avail myself of his invitation, if in my power 
to do so. His conversation seemed to be in heaven. 
He remarked, that to live and labour for Christ was the 
main thing that we had to do in this world. He 
seemed gratified to know that so many of his works had 
been republished in our country, observing that it was a 
source of pleasure to know that we are doing any thing 
to aid in the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom. 

I understand that a number of Mr. Bickersteth's 
works have been translated into the French and Ger- 
man, ,and one or two of them into the modem Greek. 
There is a solidity and beautiful simplicity about his 
writings, that will cause them to survive, when many of 
the more sparkling . and popular works of the present 
day have fallen into utter oblivion. 

I was at Smithfield for the first time about a week 
ago, and felt greatly disappointed and surprised at 
finding no monument erected to mark the spot where 
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John Bradford and so many of the choicest spirits of 
the Reformation were burned at the stake. The spot 
where these martyrs fell to maintain the protestant faith, 
used to be indicated by a circular disposition of thepave-* 
ment-stones ; but scarcely a trace of this now remains. 
The extended open area here is employed for a cattle- 
market — the place, the most famous in the metropolis, 
for the sale of bullocks, sheep, lambs, calves, hogs, and 
horses. 

It seems to me that Papists understand infinitely 
better than Protestants, how to gather up and effectually 
lay hold of the elements of human influence. Had so 
many distinguished characters of the Romish faith 
poured out their life in defence of their church, as those 
who perished at Smithfield, they would long since have 
erected a splendid mausoleum or magnificent cathedral 
here, and have engirdled every spot of ground on which 
those martyrs trod with beautiful monuments, so as to 
have made this the most attractive and venerated spot 
in all the vast metropolis. To me it seems almost 
criminal that the English have so shamefully neglected 
a spot that will be dear to Christians as long as the 
world stands. 

I have not yet succeeded in hearing the Rev. Thos. 
Dale, vicar of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, who is regarded 
as among the most popular preachers in London. He 
is somewhat extensively known here as an author and 
a poet. He has published several popular volumes both 
of prose and poetry. St. Bride's is a large parish. The 
church stands on the south side of Fleet Street, a short 
distance back from the street. The present edifice is 
said to have been erected by Sir Christopher Wren, 
about one hundred and sixty years ago. Its chief oma- 
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ment is the spire, which is one of the highest in London. 
I attended at this place of worship on the morning of 
the 13th inst, with the expectation of hearing the vicar, 
but he was at St. Sepulchre's, Snow Hill, where he 
regularly officiates, as an evening lecturer. His curate, 
Mr. Kelly, preached in his place, and gave us a very 
animated and practical discourse. The style, however, 
was altogether too florid and artificial. It is said that 
St. Bride's will contain two thousand people, and that it 
is always well filled when it is supposed that Mr. Dale 
will preach. It was certainly well filled the morning I 
attended. Not only was every seat and aisle filled, but 
every standing-place within the walls of the church was 
literally wedged in with an unbroken mass of human 
beings. 

There are two or three things in the churches here 
not common among us, that I will notice. In all the 
large churches, there is a pew-opener in each aisle, who 
seats the congregation. Strangers, or those who do not 
own pews, never think of seating themselves in a vacant 
pew, unless directed there by the pew-opener. Hence 
the aisles are presently perfectly crowded before the 
pews in the church are half filled ; and hence also the 
owners of pews are able to enjoy their own seats, 
though they do not come an hour before the regular 
time for service. 

The same clergyman here seldom reads the prayers 
and preaches on the same occasion. Neither have I 
known an instance where the same clergyman preaches 
more than twice the same day. The Rev. Mr. Melville, 
and other very devoted men, usually preach only once 
on a Sunday — their curates officiating the other part of 
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the day. The consequence is that there is much less 
bronchitis among the English clergy than in America. 

There is one thing here which I exceedingly dislike — 
the employment of clerks to make the responses. They 
parade up to their desk with their semi-clerical robes 
on, with as much regularity and form as the clergyman, 
with his surplice, to the reading-desk ; and then they are 
sure, by the elevation of their voice, to let all the con- 
gregation know that they are in their place. I have 
never heard one of them read well, or in such a way 
that the congregation could follow them with any kind 
of comfort. Some of them, by their rapid, undevotional 
manner, and others, by their drawling, harsh, sing-song 
tones of voice, not only mar the beauty and effect of the 
responsive parts of the service, but absolutely make one 
quite nervous. This clerking of the service, too, is just 
the way to get all the people out of the habit of making 
iaudible responses themselves. May it never be intro- 
duced in the American churches ! 

In the evening I went to hear the Rev. James H. 
Evans, to whom I have already adverted as one of the 
four clergymen who, in 1815, simultaneously seceded 
from the establishment. Mr. Evans is now a Baptist 
minister, and one of the most popular and talented cler* 
gymen of this denomination in London. He has been 
the pastor of the church and congregation which meet 
in John Street Chapel, Gray's Inn Lane, now for 
nearly twenty years. This Chapel I think was built for 
him by his sister-in-law, Lady Drummond. Mr. Evans's 
mind, it seems, was not fully settled in reference to his 
religious creed, even after he commenced preaching as 
a Baptist clergyman. In 1819 he put forth a work 
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upon the Trinity, inculcating views that were a modifi- 
cation of the Sabellian heresy. He denied the person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit, and maintained the pre-existence 
of the human soul of Christ — asserting that he was not 
essentially a divine person, but only from his union with 
the Father. These views in a few years he recanted, 
and in 1826 published a work in answer to his first 
volume on the Trinity, in which he thoroughly disavows 
the sentiments he had formerly put forth. Since that 
period, it is said that his preaching has been not only 
remarkably orthodox and sound, but exceedingly evan- 
gelical and searching. It is also said, that he retains a 
lingering attachment for the Episcopal church ; and that 
he associates more with the clergy of the establishment 
than with those of his own denomination. I also heard 
that he would have gone back to the establishment, had 
not the period prescribed for his abstaining from preach- 
ing, preparatory to such a step, been longer than he felt 
he could conscientiously withhold his testimony to the 
truth. Mr. Evans is certainly a man of no small power 
in the pulpit. There is nothing particularly sparkling 
or brilliant about him, but there is a solidity, and depth, 
and unction in what he says, that goes directly home to 
the heart. He seems to have tracked with great accu- 
racy and skill the windings of the human heart. 

In person, Mr. Evans is stoutly made, with a full and 
round face, and a broad and well-formed forehead. He 
has light blue eyes, with a head partially bald, and hair 
of a silvery hue. His appearance in the pulpit is calcu- 
lated to impress you at once with the idea, that he has 
come on a very solemn and important errand, and that 
he feels that he stands as did Aaron, between the living 
and the dead. The evening on which I heard him, 
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his chapel was well attended, and he preached from the 
admonitory words of our Saviour to Saul of Tarsus, 
" Why persecutest thou me ?" 

I was also one day last week at the British Museum 
which stands in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, where 
I saw much to admire ; but I cannot in this letter even 
begin to give a description of all the strange and strik- 
ing things which there met my eye. The edge of my 
curiosity and interest, however, was in some degree 
blunted by the extensive and more minute examinations 
that I had given to similar collections in Paris. I met 
here, amid immense piles of dusty tomes of ancient lore, 
Dr. Thomas Hartwell Home, who is employed, I believe, 
by government in making a full descriptive catalogue of 
all the various printed works and manuscripts in this 
vast library. I had previously met the Doctor in his 
quiet little domicile in Nicholas Lane, just out of Lom- 
bard street. I regard Dr. Home as one of the most 
remarkable men now living. He has literally made 
himself, and wrought out a reputation which he will 
retain as long as the English language lasts ; and this 
he has done principally by the dint of his own ceaseless 
industry and indefatigable perseverance. He did not 
originally enjoy the benefit of a university education, 
but began to study with a view of educating himself. 
Feeling that he was called to the sacred ministry, he 
began to look around for a suitable work to introduce 
him to a profitable, thorough, and critical study of the 
Scriptures. The work that he wanted he could not find — 
it was not in existence. He was obliged to travel over 
long and thorny fields in quest of the information he 
needed, but he went with pen in hand, and noted down 
the results of his investigations^ and this was the germ 
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of his " Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures." Of course, years of labour 
and unwearied investigation have been since expended, 
in bringing this work to its present highly perfect state. 
He has grown old and grey-headed by these toils. 
During all this time, he has been preaching the Gospel. 
He is the minister of a small church, which I think is in 
Lombard-street, where he regularly officiates on Sun- 
days, preparing his sermons the previous Saturday. He 
is actively engaged all the week at the British Museum. 
He has realized very little pecuniary benefit from his 
IntroducHan, the copyright having been sold before the 
work had much reputation. It is true, that the Univer- 
sity has conferred upon him a degree ; but they honoured 
themselves quite as much as him in doing it. It is also 
true, that Dr. Home holds a place as one of the Canons 
of St. Paul's; but if I have been rightly informed, the 
whole amount of his income from that source and his 
church, would be utterly inadequate to his support, in- 
dependent of the salary he receives from the British 
Museum. 

Dr. Home is one of the most affiible, o£P-hand, good 
common sense men that I ever met. Had I not known 
to the contrary, I should have supposed that he came 
from New England — so like did he appear, in many 
points of character, to her stirring and enterprising sons. 
He appears like a man of deep piety, and certainly che- 
rishes thorough evangelical views in reference to all 
the great doctrines of Christianity. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting him several times since I have been 
in London ; and the more I see of him the more the im- 
pressions I have expressed have been confirmed. 

Have I not wearied you out in the introductions which 
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I have given you to the various individuals that have 
come in my way ? I hope not — for I have several more 
to bring before you before I close this letter — ^and among 
others George Croly, whom, very possibly, you will at 
once connect with the " History of George I V.** of which 
he was the writer. As I presume, you are aware Mr. 
Croly is a clergyman of the Church of England, and a 
Doctor of Laws. He has written a number of works 
for the press. His volume on the Apocalypse, as you 
know, has been republished in our country. Dr. Croly 
is the Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. The occa- 
sion on which I saw him was at the anniversary of the 
Magdalen Hospital, situated on the west side of Black- 
friars Road, about a mile from Blackfriars Bridge. This 
charity has existed since 1758, and its eightieth anni- 
versary was held on the occasion to which I refer. 
The Bishop of Winchester and Lord Kenyon are among 
those who lend to this institution the influence of their 
names and their cordial support. I believe it has effected 
great and extensive good. I see, from a statement that 
I have before me, that it is estimated that there are not 
less than eighty thousand females in the metropolis of a 
dissolute character — ^living in sin — exposed to an early 
grave, and to everlasting ruin. To rescue a portion of 
these victims from the ruin in which they have involved 
themselves, and, if possible, to restore them reclaimed to 
their friends, or to shelter them from the scorn of the 
world and the lures of temptation, is the object of this 
society. It seems that, since its formation, more than six 
thousand persons have been received into the institution; 
and more than four thousand of these have been per^ 
manently reclaimed — having been reconciled to their 
friends, or placed in honest employments or reputable 
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service. A very considerable number of these have 
married and become respectable members of society. 
There is a chapel connected with this institution, where 
divine service is held twice every Sunday. It is said 
that this institution is principally indebted for its origin 
to the unfortunate Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

On the anniversary occasion to which I have referred, 
Dr. Croly was the preacher. He is tall and athletic in 
person, with a full bluff face; dark-grey eyes; low 
sloping forehead, and very prominent dark eye-lashes. 
As you look at him, the idea conveyed to you by his 
countenance is that of great boldness and energy. He 
has a stentorian voice, which is generally harsh in its 
tones. His style appeared to me exceedingly artificial, 
partaking, in its ornate character and dazzling bril- 
liancy, of oriental luxuriance. He uses a great deal of 
imagery. Some of the pictures which he drew were 
very beautiful and brilliant ; but there was not simplicity 
enough in his style lo allow him to be tender or touch- 
ing. Dr. Croly does not rank among those who are 
here denominated evangelical clergymen. 
^ I have to give you brief glimpses of men and things. 
Had I time, I would conduct you through the vast 
extent of Regent's Park, and ask you to walk with me 
along its shaded avenues and across its verdant lawns, 
or to sit beneath its leafy groves : especially would I ask 
you to stroll through the Zoological Gardens, situated 
at the north-east end of these spacious grounds, and gaze 
upon the beasts and birds of every clime. I spent a 
day there, about a week since, with great enjoyment 
to myself. In some respects, these gardens are de- 
cidedly superior to those in Paris. The specimens of 
giraffes, bears, and elephants, were vastly finer and 
more numerous. 
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On the evening of the same day I attended the House 
of Commons, in parliament. You are aware that the 
sittings of parliament are always held in the evening. 
The best speaking is usually as late as twelve o'clock 
at night. The order of things here seems to be just the 
reverse of that of nature. People sit up all night, and 
lie in bed all day. We breakfast at ten or eleven o'clock, 
A. M., and dine from five to half-past seven in the 
evening. Of course parliament is not in session till 
after dinner, and many of the members do not get to 
their seats till nine or ten o'clock in the evening. On 
the evening upon which I attended there was no question 
of any particular interest before the House. There is 
scarcely a town-meeting held any where in our country, 
where you would not hear quite as good speaking as 
any we had in the House of Commons this evening, 
and where you would not find quite as much order and 
decorum. I never witnessed more disorder or want of 
dignity in any deliberative body. Many of the members 
were, during the whole time, walking about with their 
hats on and talking. Few of them appeared to be paying 
any attention to what was going forward in the House* 
I had an opportunity of seeing some of those who figure 
largely in the House of Commons ; and among others, 
Daniel O'Connel, who has a downright broad Irish face, 
and in a quiescent state gives no indication of the power 
he certainly wields in the British parliament. 

On Thursday last I made a second excursion to Clap- 
ham Common. This is one of the suburbs of London, 
on the south side of the Thames. The common is a 
spacious open area of more than two hundred acres of 
land, partially covered with large forest-trees. It is said 
that it used to be little better than a morass ; but by being 
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drained, it now has the appearance of a fine park, 
around which are located many beautiful seats and 
villas. Ciapham is a very populous parish, and the resi- 
dence of many wealthy and genteel families. Dr. 
Dealtry is the vicar of this parish, a man of great 
solidity, and of excellent Christian character. As I had 
letters of introduction to him, I have made a number of 
attempts to see him, and he quite as many to meet me ; 
but as yet all our efforts have proved unsuccessful. 
Ciapham is also the residence of the Rev. Francis Goode, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting on the occasion 
just adverted to. He is an evening lecturer in one of 
the Episcopal chapels at Ciapham, and preaches on 
Sunday-mornings at the Asylum for Female Orphans. 
Quite a large congregation attend at this chapel, from 
whom is collected each Sunday voluntary contributions 
for the funds of this society. Mr. Goode is a man of 
most amiable and interesting character. In the depth 
and solidity of his views of Christian experience, as 
well as in personal appearance, he strikingly reminded 
me of Bishop M'llvaine, who, as you know, is a great 
friend and admirer of Mr. Goode. I have heard Mr. 
Goode once at the chapel of the Asylum. His manner 
in the pulpit is quiet, and rather less energetic than I 
could wish; but every sentence he utters is rich with 
the solid ore of golden truth. I do not know that I 
ever listened to more clear, simple, and full exhibitions 
of the Gospel, than his sermon presented. You can 
form a very just idea of his style of preaching from his 
** Better Covenant," which, you know, has awakened a 
good deal of interest in our country. It was rather an 
affecting sight to see the one hundred and fifty orphan 
girls attached to this institution coming in, in a body. 
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dressed in a particular costume, and all simultaneously 
kneeling down to o£Per silent prayer upon their first en- 
trance. They each had a Bible and Prayer-book, attend- 
ing regularly to the service, and joining audibly in the 
responses. They had all learned to sing, and consti- 
tuted the choir of the chapel. As I looked over their 
bright and serious countenances, that were glowing in 
all the freshness of childhood and youth, and remem- 
bered that they were orphans — ^that they had no kind 
mother's eye to watch their steps, I could not but lift up 
my heart in thanksgiving that their lot was cast in a 
Christian land, where the helpless, friendless female 
orphan is provided not only with a home, but with that 
heavenly training which will fit her for companionship 
with the saints in glory. 

I must not forget to tell you, that I have made seve- 
ral excursions to Camberwell, another of the Surrey 
suburbs of the metropolis. I scarcely know of ano- 
ther of the suburban parts of London more beautiful 
than Camberwell ; and among the most beautiful villas 
there, is that of my highly esteemed friend, Mr. Henry 
Ewbank, a gentleman distinguished no less for his piety 
than his urbanity. I know of no one in England who 
has been so uniform and unwearied in his attentions and 
kind hospitalities to Americans, and especially to Ameri- 
can clergymen, as this gentleman. It was beneath his 
hospitable roof, that Bishop M'llvaine, during his last 
visit to England, spent the largest portion of his time. 
The Bishop is spoken of by Mr. Ewbank and his family 
in the very warmest terms of enthusiastic attachment. 
And here allow me to add, that no bishop who has ever 
visited this country, seems to have made so powerful an 
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impression upon the public mind as Dr. M*Ilvaine< 
His addresses at Exeter Hall during the May anniver^ 
saries, gained for him a notoriety and admiration that 
seem as fresh at this moment as when he left here. 
The doors of the gentry and nobility were thrown open 
to him, and he was continually solicited to mingle in 
their circles. Wherever he went, he seems to have 
drawn around him all hearts, and to have left behind 
him just such an impression as a Christian would desire 
to leave. It was at Mr. Ewbank's, also, that I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. Melville, whose 
chapel is in this neighbourhood. Mr. Melville is a 
great favourite in this family ; and, I believe, this is one 
of the few places where he frequently visits. I shall 
long remember the sweet, quiet, beautiful villa at Den- 
mark Hill, Camberwell, embosomed in shade^ and sur- 
rounded with lawns of deepest verdure, where I received 
so much kindness, and found, in a distant and foreign 
land, hearts that throbbed in sympathetic unison with 
my own. 

i had almost forgotten to mention, that the day I went 
to Clapham was the Queen's birth-day. The only cele- 
bration I observed took place in the afternoon. It was 
a long procession of all the mail-coaches that daily 
leave London, moving from Charing Cross up through 
the Strand and Fleet Street to Ludgate Hill, on their way 
to the post-office. Each of the coaches moving in this 
train had just been done up, and the drivers and guards 
were attired in a new and uniform livery. The whole 
thing appeared quite imposing, and gave one an en- 
larged view of the extended post-office operations in 
this land. 

But I must hasten to bring this long letter to a close, 

VOL. II. H 
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and I will do this by ^ving you an account of an ex- 
cursion that I made on Saturday to Newington Green, 
to call upon Mr. Robert Philip, of M aberly Chapel, with 
whom I had previously an epistolary, but not a personal, 
acquaintance. Newington Green is two or three miles 
from the heart of London, although regarded as one of 
its suburbs. It is near Stoke Newington, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Hackney. It is a sweet elliptical 
area, comprising about a couple of acres of land, car* 
peted with grass of deepest green. Around this green 
stand continuous rows of fine edifices. The omnibus 
set me down on one side of this green, where I began to 
make inquiries for Mr. Philip. I had an opportunity of 
studying the topography of this place quite in detail ; for 
I received so many contradictory directions in relation 
to Mr. Philip's residence, that I made several pilgrim- 
ages around this verdant area, before I got any clue to 
the real dwelling I wished to find. I at length rang the 
bell at a place, which I was told was the Rev. Mr. 
Philip's residence. It was a large splendid mansion, 
with an extensive courtysurd in front, highly ornamented 
with flowers, shrubbery, and shade. The outer gate 
leading into this yard was locked ; and it was here that 
I found the handle of the bell which I rang. Directly a 
servant maid, with her hair sticking in every direction, 
like the quills of an excited porcupine^ came to the gate, 
and rather gruffly inquired- 
" What do you want, sir?" 

<^ I want to have you unlock this gate and give me 
entrance, if the Rev. Mr. Philip resides here," was the 
reply. 

" Well, then," said she, " I will go and get the key." 
Away she scampered, and, after a short time, re- 
turned, bringing a ponderous key, which, being inserted 
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in the lock, the bolt flew back, and the gate was opened. 
I said to her as we passed along towards the door, 

" You are sure the Rev. Mr. Philip resides here, are 
you ?' 

" Oh, certainly," was the reply. 

Having reached the door, I sent in my card with my 
respects, desiring to know if Mr. Philip was at home, 
and whether it would be convenient for him to see me 
at this time. Answer was returned that Mr. Philips was 
at home, and quite disengaged, accompanied with an 
invitation for me to come in. I accordingly availed my- 
self of it^ and was escorted into a splendid drawing-room. 
What was my surprise, however, to see before me a stout, 
bluff-looking Englishman, full sixty years old, with un- 
common stifihess of manners, and a voice harsh as 
thunder, and in his whole aspect totally unlike the idea I 
had formed of the author of the " Experimental Guides." 
The reception was so cold, and his manner so reserved, 
that I began to suspect that there was some mistake. I 
told him I was an American clergyman, of whom he pro- 
bably had some knowledge by means of some letters that 
had passed between us. 

" I have never received any letters from you, sir," said 
he, with considerable abruptness. 

" Ah," replied I, « did not Mr. A , of New 

York, deliver my letter ?' 

*' I do not know Mr. A of New York." 

" Is not the gentleman with whom I have the honour 
of conversing the Rev. Robert Philip of Maberly 
Chapel ?" 

" No. My name is Philips — ^his name is Philip. He 
lives on the other side of the green." 

Of course I made a hasty retreat, begging his pardon 
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for the intrusion, and expressing my regret that I had 
been misled by his servant. At length I found the resi- 
dence of the real Robert Philip. He lives in a plain, 
neat dwelling, in a narrow street or lane running from 
the Green. The servant who came to the door told me 
that Mr. F^lip was out but would soon return, and in- 
vited me to walk in. Seeing me hesitate, she said, ^' My 
mistress is in, and will be glad to see you." I went in, 
and was received in the most kind and cordial manner 
by Mrs. Philip, whom I found a woman of most lovely 
Christian character. Mr. Philip soon came in. He took 
me to his study, where I enjoyed a delightful hour's con- 
versation with him. He is a fine-looking man, in stature 
about the middle size, with a well-developed forehead, 
and the true English florid countenance. Mr. Philip is 
one of the most afiable and agreeable men that I have 
met in England. He seems to have a very correct idea 
of our country and its institutions* Maberly Chapel, 
where he officiates, is a short distance from Newington 
Green. I have not yet enjoyed the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Philip in the pulpit. He is a very laborious man, 
and is constantly preparing works for the press. He told 
me that he wrote regularly nine hours every day. His 
health, I think, is already declining under his immense 
labours. But I must bring this long letter to a close. 

Yours, &c. 
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London^ Thursday ^ May Zlst, 1838. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

It is now ten days since the date of my last letter, and 
as I shall probably leave the metropolis to-morrow, for a 
short excursion into the country, I will give you a rapid 
sketch of some of the things that have come under my 
observation since I last wrote to you. 

The very day upon which my last letter was dated, I 
went to visit the Tower. Who would think of coming 
to this great metropolis, without paying a visit to this 
ancient fortress? You might almost as well think of 
making an excursion to London, and leaving it without 
seeing St. Paul's. How many thrilling historical events 
in England's history are associated with the Tower of 
London ! You are aware that the Tower is situated on 
the north bank of the Thames, some little distance 
below London Bridge. This was once the Court part 
of the town, and the Tower was anciently a royal 
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palace* It was occanonally inhabited hj the Tarions 
sorereigDS of Kngland, from the Norman conquest till 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is sommnded by a 
thick stone wall and deep ditch or moat. The Tower, 
with its yarioos appendages within the walls» corers up- 
wards of tweWe acres. It is a little city within itself 
having its chapel, its yarious streets, dwellings, and in- 
habitants. There is also stationed here a raiment of 
six or seven hundred troops. We were not permitted 
to enter this andent fortress without considerable cere- 
mony. There are forty warders attadied to the Tower, 
attired in the costume of the yeomen of the Queen's guard. 
Placed above these are the yeoman porter, fort-major, and 
governor. But the warders take charge of the visitors, 
bringing them in, in separate companies, each warder 
having in charge a given number, whom he escorts 
through the di£Eerent buildings of the fortress, making 
explanation in reference to each object of interest as he 
goes along. For this service he, of course, expects a 
fee. As it would be inconvenient to have a larger num- 
ber of persons at any one time than could be attended to, 
only a given number are admitted; and those who desire 
to enter are therefore obliged to wait without if the com- 
plement be made up, until some of the visitors within re- 
tire. Our patience was nearly exhausted, as we stood 
before the western gate, waiting for the appearance of a 
warder. One at length appeared, dismissing a company 
whom he had already escorted through this ancient 
citadel, and receiving us to occupy their place. His 
dress strongly reminded me of a harlequin, in which 
appeared all the colours of the rainbow, with a bouquet 
of the rose, the thistle, and shamrock combined, bloom- 
ing in a bright embroidered picture upon his bacL We 
passed through several ponderous gates and stone arch- 
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ways, and across a stone bridge built over the ditch, 
before we found ourselves fully within the Tower. The 
first thing that arrested our attention after we entered 
this antiquated fortress, was a funeral procession moving 
towards the chapel. The deceased was a soldier be- 
longing to the regiment stationed here. The mournful 
procession was marching to the solemn sound of the 
muffled drum, and upon the coffin which enclosed the 
remains of the fallen soldier, lay his cap and military 
equipments. The scene seemed well calculated to 
awaken a train of emotions, in singular keeping with 
those I had always associated with this memorable spot. 
As I looked around upon this strong castle and its mul- 
tifarious battlements and towers, I could not but think 
how many sad and aching hearts had been shut up 
within these massive walls. 

The room appropriated to the Horse Armoury is one 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and contains many ob- 
jects of singular interest. The diflFerent suits of armour 
that belonged to individuals who lived and fought in a 
thousand battles, four, five, and six hundred years ago, 
— battles which shook kingdoms, broke up dynasties, 
and settled the fate of nations, — are here arranged 
according to chronological order. What renders this 
collection the more interesting, is the satisfactory evi- 
dence that is possessed to show that these were the 
identical pieces of armour worn by the diiOFerent per- 
sons whose names are attached to them. These 
coats of armour were all fixed in an upright position, 
as though actually incasing the forms of their ori- 
ginal wearers, and were all mounted upon horses, just 
as they used to appear in battle. The extended hall 
presented the appearance of a long line of troops, in 
battle array, with all their armour on. Though the 
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aight was resplendent and imposing, I could not but 
think of the tears that the wearers of that armour had 
caused to flow, the sorrow they had occasioned, and 
the blood they had shed: and then I could not but send 
out my thoughts into the field of eternity, and ask — are 
the names of these warriors found in the roll-book of 
the Prince of Peace ? Do their disembodied spirits stand 
in the glorious ranks of the sacramental host of God's 
elect ? Are their names emblazoned upon the escutcheon 
of immortal fame, that hangs within the chrysolite walls 
pf that city whose builder and maker is God ! 

In the room containing the Spanish Armoury, are 
shown the trophies of the famous victory of Queen 
Elizabeth over the Spanish Armada. But what most 
interested me in this room was an axe of singular con- 
struction, said to be the identical instrument used for 
the execution of Anne Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey. 
The Beauchamp Tower was the place where Anne Bo- 
leyn was confined, and from which she wrote her 
memorable letter to Henry VIII. We saw several apart- 
ments where persons of great distinction, who figured 
in English history, were confined ; and where they had 
traced on the walls of their gloomy cells some of the 
deep thoughts that stirred in their bosoms. Here are 
several inscriptions which are said to have been written 
by the hand of John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, nearly 
three hundred years ago. One of the inscriptions, still 
perfectly legible, traced by some hand that centuries 
since has mouldered into dust, was this : " Be thou faith- 
ful unto deaths and I wiU give thee a crown of life.'' 

I cannot stop to describe the hall containing the Royal 
Train of Artillery; nor the room of the Small Armoury, 
which is about three hundred and fifty feet in length, 
and contains complete stands of arms for one hundred 
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and fifty thousand men. I am tired of the sight and 
the thought of these instruments of death. Though 
disposed in a way to resemble almost every variety of 
figure, from the blooming rose to the Gothic arch, I 
could not be pleased. I could not forget that they were 
forged and fashioned to take away human life. 

In the Jewel Room we of course saw the gemmed 
diadems with which England's sovereigns have been 
crowned. The new Imperial Crown, however, was 
not exhibited at this time. It had been taken away to 
undergo some changes that would make it sit more 
snugly on young Victoria's head. The Ancient Crown, 
however, the two Orbs, the Diadems, the Prince of 
Wales' Crown, the five Sceptres, the Confessor's StaflF, 
the Coronation Bracelets, the Coronation Spurs and 
Swords, the Golden Wine Fountain, the Salt Cellar, 
the Communion Chalice and Paten of the Coronation 
Solemnity, were all spread in dazzling brilliancy before 
us. The scene connected with the exhibition of these 
royal jewels was rather ludicrous. Only just so many 
persons were admitted at a time into the Jewel Room 
as could be accommodated on two seats, that rose one 
above the other directly before the spacious repository 
or closet that contained these golden symbols of sove- 
reignty. The room being darkened, the door of the 
repository which was brilliantly illuminated, was imme- 
diately thrown open; so that all the light we had came 
from the midst of these sparkling treasures. An anti^ 
quated lady, who belonged to the last generation, enjoyed 
the high prerogative of making all necessary explana- 
tions, and pointing out with a wand, which she held in 
her hand, the history and design of each of these shining 
things. She had learned her story exceedingly well, 

h3 
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and would repeat it with great fluency if not interrupted. 
There was something, however, most amusing in the 
solemn sing-song tone in which it was rehearsed. There 
happened to be a waggish sort of a person present, who 
would ask her a great many questions as she went on. 
This so completely annoyed her, and put her memory 
at fault, that she had to go back and start anew, again 
and again, to the great amusement of her tormentor. 

On the evening of the same day on which I visited 
the Tower I attended the House of Lords. The discus- 
sion in the house this evening related to the Irish Poor 
Bill ; and I had an opportunity of hearing Melbourne, 
Fitzwilliam, Wellington, Londonderry, and others. The 
first thing that arrested my attention was the Bench of 
Bishops arrayed in their ftdl Episcopal robes. The 
sight was rather painful to me — ^they seemed quite out of 
their place. Can it fail to have a deadening and secu- 
larising influence, both upon the Church and these Pre- 
lates to be absent from their dioceses more than one half 
the year, and to be placed in a position where they must 
either discuss, or hear discussed, all the exciting politi- 
cal questions, and subjects of secular interest, connected 
with the whole vast British empire. Is this the way to 
make the chief pastors of the Church spiritual ? Is this 
the way to qualify them to become patterns to the great 
family of Christ over which they are placed, to plunge 
them into such a whirlpool of human passion — such a 
vortex of worldliness ! If the church be connected with 
the state — there is surely no need of such a connexion 
as exists here. I believe many who love the establish- 
ment, and would on no account relinquish it, would 
rejoice to see the Convocation revived, and an order of 
things established which would disburden government 
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of all responsibilities in reference to the Church, except 
that of providing for the support of her ministers — and 
which would relieve the Episcopal dignitaries of all the 
cares of government, save what relates to the proper 
D management of the flock of Christ The Bishops now 

have not only the care of all the churches, but are often 
borne down with a load of secular concerns. The 
Lord Bishop of London remarked, the evening I had 
the pleasure of dining with him, that that very day he 
had had interviews with fifty-three diflerent individuals, 
who came to consult him on various subjects of civil 
and ecclesiastical interest. He had to enter into the 
feelings of all these various individuals — consider each 
case separately — and give his views on each. How 
full of distracting cares must such a life be ! 

The House of Lords l^as no Speaker, or President, 
like our Senate ; but each member addresses himself to 
the House. The members appeared remarkably respect- 
ful and courteous to each other, in all the various 
addresses to which I listened. I was, however, no less 
disappointed in the House of Lords, than I had pre- 
viously been in the House of Commons. I heard not 
one speech during the whole evening, that indicated 
either decided talent or distinguished powers of elo- 
quence on the part of the speaker. Lord Melbourne 
opened the debate, defending the bill to which I have 
alluded. I never witnessed a more tame, jejune, and 
miserable effort. He hitched, and hesitated, and stam- 
mered, and often repeated his words several times. 
Not only did he baulk continually in his enunciation, 
but there seemed to be an absolute sterility and dearth 
of ideas in his mind. The Duke of Wellington, I sup- 
pose, does not profess to be an accomplished speaker. 
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The remarks he offered indicated good common sense, 
although his voice is rough, and he has very little tact 
in presenting his views upon any subject. He is a large- 
framed, well-proportioned, iron-looking man, as though 
formed to stand the brunt of the battle-shock. His hair 
is now very white ; and I should think him, from his 
whole appearance, past seventy. Lord Londonderry 
exhibited vastly more tact and elocutionary power than 
any of the speakers whom I heard. But I hasten to 
another topic 

Were I disposed, I could say to you a great deal about 
the vast dimensions and extensive apartments of the 
Bank of England. Its principal entrance is from 
Thread-needle Street, although there are others from all 
the streets upon which it stands. It covers an irregular 
area of about eight acres, and encloses within its walls 
almost the whole of what was once the parish of St. 
Christopher. Within this space are nine open courts, 
a spacious rotunda, numerous public offices and com- 
mittee rooms. On every side of this vast pile of build- 
ings runs a street, each one of which is daily filled with 
the most busy and bustling crowd you ever beheld. 
Some are hastening to the Bank and others are hurrying 
away from it; and in the countenances of the thronging 
thousands that press along through these avenues, you 
see written care, thoughtfulness, anxiety, and every di- 
versity of expression. Now, would you think that under 
the shadow of this great banking-house was the place 
for a church to be opened for week-day service ? And 
yet, in St. Bartholomew's Lane, running on the east side 
of this immense structure, and in the very focus of 
activity and bustle, stands ,an ancient-looking church, 
whose doors are regularly thrown open every Tuesday 
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morning at half past ten o'clock ; and seldom does that 
morning pass without witnessing a throng of devout and 
solemn worshippers in the courts of this little sanctuary. 
I had heard much of the excellent character of the 
venerable preacher who o£Sciates here, and felt a great 
desire to see and hear him. I accordingly directed my 
course to this church last Tuesday morning. The day 
was wet and uncomfortable ; and yet, to my surprise, I 
found not only the pews well filled, but the aisles 
crowded. The majority of those present were gentle- 
men ; and of these the larger portion were men who 
had passed the meridian of life. It was an edifying 
sight, to see in this great metropolis, and under the very 
shadow of the Bank of England, on a week day, a con- 
gregation of highly respectable men, and not a few 
of them showing by their wrinkled features, stooping 
forms and whitened locks, that they had passed through 
the feverish scenes of youth and manhood, tasted of 
earth's well-springs of pleasure, and were now come to 
seek from the Saviour the waters of life. But the most 
interesting spectacle was that of the preacher himself 
— the Rev. Watts Wilkinson. The service having been 
read by the curate, the venerable patriarch ascended 
the pulpit, being aided by the hand of the clerk. His 
appearance was very striking. His complexion was 
clear, and his face apparently free from wrinkles. His 
head was quite bald, and the remaining locks that lingered 
on it of silvery whiteness. His limbs seemed to tremble 
as he moved. Leaning over the pulpit, the preacher 
looked around on his audience with a countenance full 
of affection and deep solemnity, and then repeated from 
Math, xxviii. 18, these words: " All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth." Although he had no notes, 
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I have seldom listened to a more systematic or well-di- 
gested dbcourse. He spoke particularly of the charac- 
ter of the Saviour, in relation to his ability to save, pro- 
tect, and carry his people in safety to Heaven. The 
great doctrines of evangelical truth were brought out 
distinctly to view ; and Christ throughout was presented 
as the only ground of the sinner^s hope. I do not know 
when I have been more interested or impressed. His 
manner was very affectionate; and he talked to his 
hearers so sweetly about heaven and his going there, 
that I could not but think of St John, as he appeared, 
when addressing the Christian assemblies, in his last 
days. I am told that Mr. Wilkinson is the oldest minister 
in London, and probably in England, who continues 
to officiate regularly. He has reached his eighty-eighth 
or ninth year, and yet preaches twice every week: once 
on Sunday, and once every Tuesday morning. And 
for these occasions he is said always to prepare new 
discourses, instead of using those he has preached in his 
earlier years. I am told that the church is always full 
whenever he preaches. Persons come from every part 
of London to hear him. The aged are particularly fond 
of Mr. Wilkinson. In the pew in which I sat there were 
three men, no one of whom could have been less than 
seventy, and who seemed to drink in with great delight 
every word that the preacher uttered. 

On Wednesday I visited the Thames Tunnel, the con- 
struction of which is a wonderful enterprise. No one 
can form a conception of the difficulties that have been 
encountered in prosecuting this work, without reading 
its history. It is located about two miles below Lon- 
don bridge, in a very populous and highly commercial 
neighbourhood, and where a facility of land communica- 
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tion between the two shores is very desirable. The 
work was commenced in 1824, thirteen years ago. 
During this period, however, it has been suspended 
seven years at one time. It is now in successful pro- 
gress. The Tunnel was commenced on the Surrey side 
by sinking a shaft of fifty feet in diameter, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the river. In doing this, a sub- 
stantial cylinder of brick work of the above diameter 
was constructed, till it had reached forty-two feet in 
height. Over this was fixed a steam engine, for pump- 
ing out the water and raising the earth to be taken from 
within the cylinder. The cylinder with the engine at- 
tached, was then sunk en masse into the ground, in the 
way that the shafts of wells are, to the depth of sixty- 
five feet. In the centre of this another smaller shaft 
was sunk to a still greater depth, as a well or reservoir 
for the drainage of water. The shaft and reservoir 
having been completed, the horizontal excavation for the 
body of the tunnel was commenced at the depth of sixty- 
three feet. The excavation that has been made for the 
Thames Tunnel is thirty-eight feet in breadth and up- 
wards of twenty-two feet in height. This excavation 
is built up into a double archway of beautiful masonry. 
If it can once be completed, no pressure of the river or 
of the superincumbent mass of clay can break down 
this solid brick work. Though the river has several 
times made an irruption into the tunnel, the solid arch- 
ways have remained unimpaired. They have already 
advanced in this stupendous work upwards of seven 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and now have to com- 
plete only about one hundred and forty feet to reach the 
Middlesex shore ; although the whole length when com- 
pleted will be thirteen hundred feet. In surveying this 
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work, we, of course, had to descend by the perpendicular 
shaft till we reached the tunnel, which we found beauti- 
fidly lit up with gas, and presenting, in its lengthened 
arches that seemed to stretch almost interminably before 
us, a most magnificent appearance. 

The Colosseum, situated on the border of Regent's 
Park, near Cambridge Terrace, is a place where one 
can spend a pleasant hour. This building is somewhat 
in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, surmounted by 
an immense cupola, which is glazed. In front there is 
a fine portico, with large fluted columns of the Grecian 
Doric order. The Colosseum contains some statuary, 
and a few paintings. The most interesting object, how- 
ever, was a panoramic view of London, as it appears 
from the dome of St. Paul's. This the visiter sees as 
he looks down from the cupola of the Colosseum, and 
the painting is so arranged that the illusion becomes 
perfect, and scarcely any reasoning can convince you 
that you are not actually looking down upon the city. 
There are here, also, conservatories of varied sizes, 
shapes, and appropriations, adorned with the choicest 
plants and flowers, with fountains and oriental birds : 
besides which, there are caves, subterraneous passages, 
and cascades amidst wild, rocky, Alpine scenery, with 
a cottage in the Swiss style. So admirably is this all 
arranged, and so perfectly is nature imitated, that you 
can scarcely divest yourself of the idea that you are not 
actually far away from London, amid the wild moun- 
tain scenery of Switzerland. Some of the distant views 
are helped out by paintings; and so perfect is the achieve- 
ment of the pictorial art, and so true the perspective, 
that one can hardly tell where reality stops and illusion 
begins. 
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The Diorama stands also in the same neighbourhood. 
This is an exhibition of architectural and landscape 
scenery, so arranged and illuminated as to display 
changes of light and shade, and to represent with sur- 
prising accuracy the appearances of nature. The floor 
of the room where the spectators are placed turns on 
a pivot, so as to bring them successively opposite to 
openings like the proscenium of a theatre, behind which 
are the picture rooms. Two large paintings placed in 
these are lighted by windows behind, and by skylights 
in the roof. When I first visited the Diorama in Paris, 
it appeared to me the most wonderful exhibition I had 
ever seen ; and so perfect was the optical illusion, that 
it was a long time before I could convince myself that 
the Swiss cottage in flames, the quiet flocks reposing in 
the shade, the brawling stream pouring with foam 
down over the rocks, was a picture and not reality. 

I was going to tell you of my visit, also, to the Pano- 
rama in Leicester Square, and the views I there had of 
New Zealand, of Canton, and of a bloody battle-field 
heaped with the bodies of the slain; and also of an- 
other visit to the National Gallery of Arts. But I must 
hasten to other topics ; or if I had time to linger, and 
you had patience to read, what is there in England, in 
the shape of sculpture, to compare with Italy ? And as 
to the paintings here, the choicest specimens are from 
the pencils of such masters as Vandyke, Claude Lor- 
raine, Rembrandt, Annibale Caracci, Titian and Rubens, 
of whom I have told you enough already. 

I intended to have mentioned to you, before this, my 
excellent friend, the Rev. James Hambledon, minister 
of St. Mary's Chapel of Ease, Islington, a man of most 
lovely Christian character. He has aflbrded me many 
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facilities for forming acquaintance with different dergy- 
men, and seems unwearied in his attentions, hospitality, 
and kindness. It is in such men as Mr. Hambledon — 
and I believe she has many such — that the English 
Church possesses her great treasure — ^men of sound 
learning and most decided piety — ^men who do not seek 
to dazzle their congregations by brilliant displays of de- 
clamation, but who bring forth things new and old out 
of the storehouse of divine truth, to instruct and build 
up their people in the way of godliness; and who, by 
their holy lives and devotedness to their calling, spread a 
moral verdure around them wherever they go. Mr. 
Hambledon has published one or two volumes of ser- 
mons that are highly creditable to him. One is entitled 
a ^^ Brief History of the Soul," and is an admirable litde 
work. 

A visit that I made a few days since to Greenwich I 
must not forget to notice, though it is but a passing 
glimpse that I can give you of this interesting spot. 
You are aware that the Hospital here was founded by 
King William and Queen Mary, for invalid seamen. It 
is situated on the south bank of the Thames, about five 
miles below London bridge. The Hospital consists of 
four grand edifices detached from each other, yet form- 
ing an entire and beautiful plan, as seen from the river, 
to which the main front is opposite. The first two 
edifices that stand nearest the river, are separated from 
the water by a spacious terrace nearly nine hundred 
feet in length, and have a grand area or square between 
them, nearly three hundred feet wide. Beyond, to the 
south, stand the two other piles, having an interval 
between them considerably less than the grand square — 
the effect of which is to occasion an apparent connec- 
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tion between the portions of the edifice as seen from the 
river. Still farther is the magnificent park, spreading 
out in noble expansion, through whose shaded lawns 
rove multitudes of beautiful deer, cropping at their 
leisure the verdant grass ; and in one part of which rises 
up that lofty eminence, on the summit of which the 
celebrated Observatory stands, with its well-furnished 
astronomical apparatus. I need not say that this is the 
point from which longitude is usually begun to be 
reckoned all the world over. 

The chapel connected with the Hospital is a beautiful 
structure, highly decorated, and upon which a great 
deal of money has been expended. The seamen here 
appear to be exceedingly comfortable. In all, there are 
about three thousand and five hundred in the Hospital. 
It is said that, on an average, one dies each day. Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart., who commanded 
the ship in which Lord Nelson was killed, and directed 
the battle tempest after that hero fell, is the present 
governor of the Hospital, whom I had the pleasure of 
seeing for a moment.* The Painted Hall, on the op- 
posite side of the square from the chapel, and of equal 
size with it, consists of two divisions separated by a flight 
of steps. In the lower hall is a collection of pictures, 
consisting of representations of sea-fights, and portraits of 
naval ofiicers. In the upper hall are also various paintings 
of a naval character; and here, also, are kept certain relics 
of Nelson, such as the coat in which he was shot, and 
the hat he wore when he lost his arm. 

I was invited in the evening of the same day I made 
the excursion to Greenwich, to meet several gentlemen 

* Since this letter was written, this excellent man and gallant hero is 
no more among the living. — Ed. 
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and one or two noblemen at dinner, at the house of a 
Baronet. The party assembled on this occasion, afforded 
me a partial glimpse of that spirit of worldliness that 
pervades the fashionable circles of London. There 
were two or three clergymen present, one of whom 
was a relative of the family, and therefore called upon, 
when we sat down to dinner, to say grace. The man- 
ner of his performing this duty I shall never forget. 
Every word he uttered was ** God!s name be praised for 
all his mercies /" and this was said in just one breath, so 
that there was not the least pause in conversation among 
the company, except in the act of sitting down at the 
table. I never heard words addressed to the Most 
High with so little apparent reverence, nor with such 
an evident desire to get through them as quick as possi- 
ble. I just advert to this in passing, and will conclude 
my letter by giving you an account of an anti-slavery 
meeting in Exeter Hall, which I attended the next day. 
The design of this meeting was, to act upon public 
sentiment in such a manner, as to accelerate the relin- 
quishment of the apprenticeship system among the 
emancipated slaves in the British West Indies, which 
was said to be more oppressive and cruel in its opera- 
tion than slavery itself. On the preceding Tuesday 
evening, a resolution proposed by Sir E. Wilmot, had 
passed in parliament, ^^ that it was their opinion that 
the negro apprenticeship system ought immediately to 
cease.'' This resolution was passed by a small majo- 
rity. Lord John Russell immediately gave notice, " that 
if the Hon. Baronet, or any other member should intro- 
duce a bill or any measure in consequence of the reso- 
lution (without which it would have remained a dead 
letter), the government would consider it their bounden 
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duty to give the most strenuous and determined opposi- 
tion to it." It was this threat, I suppose, that presented 
a strong reason to those who were labouring for the 
utter abolition of the negro apprenticeship system, to call 
the meeting at Exeter Hall^ at which Lord Brougham 
was to preside. I was exceedingly glad to have an 
opportunity to see and hear one, whose name had filled 
so large a space in the public mind. I went at an 
early hour, but every part of the great room was then 
nearly filled. In one half hour after the doors were 
first opened, scarcely a standing-place within the room 
could any where be obtained. It was nearly an hour 
after this, before his lordship made his entrance. In the 
interim, one or two individuals came in and took their 
place upon the platform, whose presence was greeted 
with clapping and applause. Among them was George 
Thompson, the individual, I believe, who made an ex- 
cursion through our country, lecturing on the subject of 
slavery. His address at this meeting was a very fine 
specimen of popular eloquence, and was received with 
unbounded applause. When at length the tall lean form 
of Lord Brougham was seen advancing across the plat- 
form — such a shout, and clapping, and stamping arose, 
as was perfectly deafening. Long, long did it continue ! 
Nor did the wild roar of applause in the least abate, till 
his lordship took the chair and arose to address the 
assembled throng. Then the noise of the people, 
which had been like the " sound of many waters," was 
instantly hushed; and profound silence reigned through 
the vast crowd. 

Lord Brougham's appearance is rather striking. He 
is somewhat tall, quite thin, rather careless in his per- 
sonal appearance^ with a face into which, when he is 
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speaking, is thrown infinite expression. I never saw 
the man who played ofiP with so much facility and 
e£Pect, whole volleys of the most keen and caustic satire. 
When assailing an opponent, having cut o£P all possi- 
bility of retreat, he seems to delight to stand and wave 
over him in taunt his shining scimitar, before it de- 
scends with merciless and exterminating power. His 
words do not express half the meaning that is conveyed 
while he is speaking. He has the habit of drawing up 
one side of his face^ and especially the left nostril, into 
such an aquiline shape, when about to utter any thing 
particularly caustic, that every word seems to derive 
immense point from the peculiar expression of his coun- 
tenance. I will endeavour to give you an outline of hi» 
opening address on this occasion, and of the scene that 
followed. He commenced his remarks by saying : << The 
last time I had the honour of addressing you from this 
place, I said what 1 deeply felt, that I never met the 
assembled thousands of my fellow-countrymen, and per- 
mit me to add, of my fellow-countrywomen, under feel- 
ings of greater anxiety, and more calculated to rouse 
and interest one's mind. I now address you under 
feelings of not less interest, certainly, but of incompara- 
bly less anxiety than I then did. When Sir George 
Strickland brought forward his motion, he was met by 
the determined hostility of the Government, who, to 
their eternal disgrace, to their lasting shame, and, if 
retribution follows desert, to their own undoing, exerted 
their whole weight of opposition against him, and he 
was defeated by a majority of no less than forty. So 
far, then, we had grounds for apprehension. But when 
I came to look to the manner in which the majority 
was composed, I felt confident that our cause was 
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making progress, and that victory would ere long 
orown our exertions ; not that there was any relaxation 
on the part of our adversaries — not that the planters' 
eyes were more open to their own interest — not that 
the government relaxed in their hostility to our cause. 
No : on the contrary, immediately after the division 
there came an act, to which, for oppressive injustice, for 
absolute infatuation, I defy the history of faction or of 
governments to produce a parallel. Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy was dismissed from his office about the Queen's 
person, because he had given an honest vote to abolish 
the slavery of the negroes ; as if to teach, on the one 
hand, the people of this country, that no man, but at his 
highest peril, durst take part in supporting the unani- 
mous voice of that people — as if to teach all in office 
that it was at the highest peril that they dared have a 
will of their own — as if to teach the Sovereign herself, 
that it was at the peril of those around her that she 
should be surrounded by the friends of the people and 
the advocates of liberty — and, as if to teach, for that 
was the main object of the lesson which they taught — 
to teach every man in office, and every man expectant 
of office, that place and pelf were not for him if he 
durst re-echo the voice of the people of England in 
favour of the liberties of their fellow-man. Therefore 
it is that I was justified in saying that, if I still enter- 
tained hopes of our cause finally triumphing, it was not 
because our adversaries were less zealous — not because 
they were more scrupulous — and, above all, not because 
that, which alone has hitherto defeated us, government 
hostility, was at all relaxed. I congratulate you from 
the bottom of my heart, this day, that our fears are for 
the present allayed, and that we have gained a victory 
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in the Commons House of Parliament. It will not do 
to tell us that the division took place in a thin house. 
There were upwards of two hundred members who 
recorded their sentiments upon that occasion." He 
went on, dwelling at some length upon the course 
which things had taken in the House while the resolu- 
tion was pending, and at length adverted to Lord John 
Russell, whom he styled " The great enemy of negro 
emancipation." Previous to this, every sentence he 
had uttered had been received with the most enthu- 
siastic clapping and applause. But the moment he 
uttered the expression in reference to Lord John Russell, 
hissing was heard from several parts of the hall. He 
instantly stopped, and knitting his brows, as he looked 
over the breathless thousands that sat and stood before 
him, said '^ I am glad to hear a hiss. I will stop now 
and sit down till the gentleman who hisses comes for- 
ward and says that Lord John Russell is not the enemy 
of negro emancipation. If he is not the enemy of negro 
emancipation I am very glad of it ; for then we shall 
carry our question." 

With this remark, his lordship deliberately sat down. 
For a moment there was a dead pause. The hissers 
seemed to be in an awkward predicament. Directly, 
however, a gentleman in the body of the audience, arose 
and said, that "he apprehended that the hissing was 
intended as a reprobation of the conduct of Lord John 
Russell." Cries immediately arose from every part of 
the house — " Yes, yes." Brougham then immediately 
arose, and remarked that he was much obliged to the 
individual who had spoken for the suggestion, which 
was undoubtedly correct; and that this hissing, he 
hoped and trusted, would be a hint to Lord John Russell 
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to consider and amend the error of his ways. He then 
proceeded to eulogise the originators of emancipation — 
" I allude to Wilberforce," said he ; " to Granville Sharpe, 
the earliest advocate of our cause; to Stephen, one of 
our most strenuous, active, and useful supporters ; but, 
above all (for these have long since passed from us) I 
speak of one who, upon the last occasion of our meeting, 
was anxiously with us in heart, but who, since that 
time, has also passed away — I speak of Zachariah Ma- 
caulay — a man whose whole life, whose health, whose 
fortune, and whose whole energies were spent in our 
holy cause. I regret that he was not suffered to live 
and see the triumph of last Tuesday. Had he done so, 
his feelings would have been as joyful as those which 
brightened the departure of his and my friend, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, on the passing of the Emancipation Bill. But 
it is delightful to think that there is still left to feel the 
triumph, and to sympathise in our exultation, one of the 
earliest and most useful of our friends, Thomas Clarkson. 
He, thank God, is yet spared to us — long may he be so. 
He has laboured, notwithstanding his declining years 
and his exhausted frame, within the last few days, by a 
great exertion of his pen, to write upon a subject in a 
cause closely connected with the present — the abominable 
new Eastern slave trade ; and the result of his labours is 
soon, I believe, to see the light. This is a proof (perhaps 
the last he may have health and strength to give) of his 
unquenchable zeal in the great work. There is no man 
who has been more exemplary in his private life, whose 
public conduct has been more virtuous, and whose latter 
end, towards which he approaches, more deserves to 
be the * end of peace.' And if anything— next to the 
success of this great cause — could more peculiarly tend 
. VOL. n. I 
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to soothe his declining years, it is the enjoyment which 
I am sure he experiences at hearing of an assembly like 
this." While Brougham was still speaking, Mr. O'Con- 
nell made his appearance upon the platform, and was 
also received with clapping. 

No sooner had Lord Brougham brought his remarks 
to a close, than a gentleman, whom I afterwards learned 
was Mr. Handley, a member of parliament, rose and said: 

" I desire to enter my humble but decided protest 
against portions of the speech of the noble and learned 
lord in the chair — a speech containing much of personal 

injustice ." He had no sooner uttered these words 

than a roar of disapprobation broke forth from every 
part of the house. The speaker was a true John Bull, and 
was not to be put down in this way. With a portly six 
foot form, and a brow that would not quail beneath the 
blast of popular frenzy, he stood unmoved as a statue 
on the front of the platform, until the hissing began to 
subside — and then, as though his remarks had not re- 
ceived the slightest interruption, he thus proceeded — 
"but I still more complain of it, because I can con- 
ceive nothing so calculated to peril our sacred cause, as 
making it the channel for the outpouring of private 

pique and disappointed ambition " * * Instantly was 

he again interrupted, and such an uproar and excite- 
ment as succeeded I never before witnessed. The whole 
vast assembly seemed convulsed and thrown into wild 
disorder, like the waves of the ocean in a terrible storm. 
I was strikingly reminded of that graphic picture which 
the Psalmist draws of Omnipotence when he tells us, 
that the Being who wielded it '^ stilleth the raging of 
the sea, and the noise of his waves, and the tumult or 
madness of the people." I can conceive of nothing 
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more terrific or uncontrollable, than a multitude consist- 
ing of assembled thousands, all simultaneously roused 
and animated with indignation and fierce displeasure. 
Just such a spectacle was now before me. Some cried 
out one thing, and some another — but all agreed that 
they would protect the chair at all events. ]\Jr. Handley 
still stood up unflinching and unmoved, waiting for a 
pause of which he might avail himself to proceed. But 
no pause came — the noise seemed to wax louder and 
louder, and we knew not what the end would be. 

At length the Rev. Mr. Burnett, who sat on the plat- 
form, and seemed blessed with a pair of stentorian lungs, 
arose, and with difficulty so far succeeded in calling the 
house to order as to make himself heard, when] he thus 
addressed the assembly : " Your cause is ruined if you 
go on in this way. Let us not act thus when our cause 
is acquiring strength which can never be subdued. Let 
the honourable gentleman be heard. Your very enthu- 
siasm is a waste of time. There is no need of your 
being afraid of any one attacking Lord Brougham. You 
are about to throw your shield over one who has no 
need of your protection. If the honourable gentleman 
thinks it necessary to adopt that course of attacking the 
chair, I know of no one more able to defend himself, 
than the noble lord who presides over this meeting." 

Upon this Lord Brougham instantly arose, and the 
whole welkin rang again with the most vociferous 
cheering; and nothing over the vast crowd could be 
seen, but clapping of hands, and waving of hats, of hand- 
kerchiefs and of uplifted arms. It was several minutes 
before this joyous uproar had expended itself; and then 
his lordship thus proceeded : <^ Though I do not at all 
wonder that you should feel a little of that astonishment 
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which I own I myself feel, that a speech in which I 
thought I had kept as entirely close to the subject-matter 
which brought us together as it was possible for man to 
keep, not travelhng one hair's breadth beyond it, neither 
to the right hand nor to the left hand, should have been 
stigmatized ,as a speech made for party purposes — for 
the sake of showing personal pique. I suppose I never 
till now was charged with having any pique against 
slavery. And then the honourable gentleman says 
something about disappointed ambition. My ambition 
has been to emancipate the negroes ; and this I showed 
in the year 1830, as much, and certainly as violently, 
as I have ever shown it in the year 1838. I don't at all 
wonder you felt a little of the astonishment I feel. At the 
same time, allow me to ask you to hear the gentleman. 
If he thinks he will be a better chairman at this meet- 
ing, or a more useful advocate, let him take the chair. 
He has come in at the eleventh hour ; I hope the eleventh 
hour is now striking for our cause. He comes at the 
eleventh hour in opposition to one who has laboured for 
thirty-five years in the cause. If he thinks he would 
make a better chairman than I, let him come forward 
and do us all the good he can ; but he mistakes if he 
thinks also he is doing good to the cause by sowing 
divisions among us in a place where I never saw 
any disagreement before — ^where all men give up their 
personal prejudices against one another for the sake of 
the common object we all have in view. But I tell him 
one thing, that I won't, in order to gain his vote, or to 
keep him silent, much as I care for the former, though 
nothing for the latter, say I approve of the conduct of 
the government, which is the only obstacle to the 
success of our views." 
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During these remarks, Mr. Handley had taken his seat, 
but he now again arose; and though there was consi- 
derable hissing, he succeeded in making himself heard, 
in the following remarks which he oflFered : " I was 
prepared to be annihilated by an avalanche of words 
launched against me in the noble lord's reply; but I 
did not expect him to make a separate reply to every 
sentence. He complains that I come to the aid of the 
cause at the eleventh hour. If I may be permitted to 
take a leaf out of the noble lord's book, and speak for 
myself, I would state my claims to, if not a favourable, 
at least an impartial hearing. From the year 1838, 
when this measure was first introduced into parliament, 
until now, I have, by my voice and my vote, advocated 
immediate, entire, unconditional emancipation. If I came 
in at the eleventh hour, when did the noble and learned 
lord come in? I opposed the apprenticeship clause, 
when it unfortunately had the sanction of the noble 
lord. I opposed the grant of the twenty millions, when 
the noble lord did not object to put his hands into the 
pockets of the people. I supported that able, excellent, 
and consistent friend of the negro, Mr. Fowell Buxton, 
when he made that equitable proposal that the price 
should not be paid until the bargain was completed. 
Lastly, when the noble lord, with so much self-satis- 
faction, trumpeted to the world, * 'Twas I who made the 
negro free!' I ventured to deny that he was free, and 
pronounced the freedom given by the noble lord a 
mere mockery and a fraud. I would venture to suggest 
to the noble lord, if his own good taste should fail to 
do so, that it is an ill requital to public men, above all 
to one who was a colleague of the same cabinet with the 
noble lord (Lord J. Russell), which cabinet, if you are 
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not ungrateful, you will recollect was the first to press 
this question on the favourable consideration of parlia- 
ment." Here again the audience began to express great 
disapprobation. A person rose and called Mr. Handley 
to order. Mr. George Thompson got up and suggested, 
that as an attack had been made upon their chairman, 
the best way would be to appoint another, before whom 
the personal question might be argued, if the meeting 
thought fit. 

Lord Brougham again rose and said : ^' I thank the 
learned gentleman for his suggestion ; but I will not put 
the meeting to the trouble of deposing me, for I know 
if you were to depose me, you would immediately have 
the trouble of restoring me; and, as far as history 
informs me, whenever there is a restoration, there is 
tyranny. If you leave me the question to decide, I am 
bound to say that I must decide in favour of this gentle- 
man — I beg pardon, I don't know his name." 

Upon which Mr. Handley, who had taken his seat, 
again arose, and, bowing, said — " Handley." 

To which his lordship then instantly responded : " O, 
yes, Mr. Handley, I recollect. Well, then, I decide in 
favour of the honourable gentleman's attack upon me ; 
and I hope he will be allowed to go on for an hour and 
a half, or longer if he likes. The gentleman was going 
to give me some advice, and, as no one is too old to 
learn, I have no reason to be ashamed of listening to 
advice. Perhaps he has the more right to advise me, 
because he was right in 1833, when I admit that I was 
in error, I am not a prophet like Mr. O'Connell, who 
belongs to a church with an infallible head." 

Here O'Connell spoke out, and said: " O, no; an in- 
fallible body." 
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To which Brougham replied : " Well, well, let it be 
an infallible body ; and though I have been to the north, 
I have not the gift of a second-sight. I admit I was 
wrong ; but, however, I gave my most reluctant assent 
to the grant of twenty millions, and also to the appren- 
ticeship clause. I did the best I could do when I found 
that I was wrong. I did not persist in my error when 
my eyes were opened. I do not complain of Mr. 
Handley because he saw clearer than I did ; but I think 
I have a great right to complain of those who continue 
to support this abominable system of apprenticeship, 
after their eyes have been opened as mine are. I assure 
the honourable gentleman, that he is grossly deceived if 
he supposes I said one word against the government, 
which was not called for by the necessity of the case 
and justified by their own conduct." 

These remarks, like every thing uttered by his lord- 
ship, were received with unbounded applause. Things 
having been thus adjusted, several gentlemen oflFered 
resolutions accompanied by speeches — among others 
there had. been assigned to Mr. Handley a resolution, 
which when he arose to present, he said : " I will now 
meet your wishes ; but I rejoice that my former speech 
has extorted from the noble lord an acknowledgment 
of his error. I will merely ask him to look with more 
leniency to the faults of others ; and while he regrets Lord 
John Russell's opinion, bear in mind that it has been 
his misfortune not to have seen ' the light of better days' 
with that keen perception which characterizes the 
noble lord. He concluded with expressing his warm 
sympathy with the object which the assembly had so 
much at heart, and his delight that the cause had 
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advanced so triumphantly. He then read the resolu- 
tion.'' 

O'Connell of course made a speech. I was upon the 
whole disappointed in him. He evinced more true re- 
finement than I supposed he possessed, and occasionally 
broke forth in strains of true genuine eloquence. But I 
have already dwelt so long upon the novel scenes of this 
meeting, that I must hasten to a close. Most probably 
my next letter will be dated from Oxford, whither I am 
soon going. 

Yours, &c. 
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Oxfordy June^tht 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Agreeably to the suggestion contained in my last/ 
I address you at this time from amidst the groves of this 
ancient seat of learning. If there be any spot on earth 
calculated to wake up sentimental feelings, or inspire 
the mind with an awful veneration for what is wrapt 
and shrouded in the misty shadows of antiquity, it is the 
dark deep groves and time-mouldered walls of this uni- 
versity. But before I attempt to give you any account 
of Oxford, I must tell you something of my excursion 
here. I travelled to Windsor in company with my highly 

valued friend, Mr. B , of Paternoster Row, who has 

a sweet' little cottage at Old Windsor, adorned, in the 
grounds immediately around it, with all that is beautiful 
in flowers, shrubbery, shade, and verdant woodbines; 
and in the interior, in all that is lovely in intelligence, 

i3 
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piety, Christian courtesy, kindness, and affection. I sup- 
pose more books are published and sold in Paternoster 
Row, than in all the other parts of London; but to me 
it is by no means an attractive spot It is a small dark 
street or lane, about two hundred yards in length, and so 
narrow, that there is barely room for two carts to pass 
in it The houses on either side are very high, and have 
a dingy and gloomy appearance ; while the atmosphere 
here, especially at this season, is close and heavy. But 
not a few men have made large fortunes in Paternoster 
Row, and some of the choicest works of literature have 
been first ushered into light in this dark lane. 

I joined my friend near Temple Bar, and our carriage 
drove along Piccadilly, with Green Park bordering on 
our left, and Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, as 
we proceeded, on our right. Here are located the 
houses of many of the nobility, which were separately 
pointed out to me by my friend, with the names of 
their respective lordly occupants. We had passed the 
dwellings of many earls, marquises, and baronets, and 
other noble lords, when my friend said: ^* Do you see 
that house? Observe it with particular attention." I 
looked, but I saw nothing very remarkable. It was a 
good house, with all the apparatus for enjoyment that 
luxury itself could covet. 

" That house," said my friend, " is owned and occu- 
pied by a lady wh6m I saw about twenty-five years ago, 
just beyond this, riding upon a dead horse." 

I was quite amazed, and scarcely knew how to under- 
stand Mr. B . He was not joking, however. He 

meant exactly what he said. The female of whom he 
spoke was riding upon a dead horse. The horse, how- 
ever, did not carry her, but was itself carried in a cart, 
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and she sat upon the dead animal driving the cart The 
purchase of dead horses is quite a business in London, 
and this was the business of this female ; and so profit- 
able was this business to her that she realized a hand- 
some fortune. She was returning with the purchase of 
a carcase when my friend saw her. Perhaps there is no 
place in the world, where there are finer specimens of 
the horse kind. Some of the horses in the drays and 
carts in London, are nearly as large again as any animals 
of this species that I ever before saw. Many of them 
however are mere hacks that are used most unmercifully; 
and not a few, even of those in the omnibuses, drop 
down dead in the street These are instantly bought 
up by dealers, who supply a certain circuit in the me- 
tropolis daily with cats' and dogs' meat. The flesh of 
the dead horse is cut up and boiled, and then carried 
around the streets in little carts or waggons drawn by 
dogs. And this prepared cat's meat is taken just as re- 
gularly by thousands of families in London, as milk is 
in our cities. 

Our excursion to Windsor, upon the whole, was a 
very delightful one. I had an opportunity of seeing, on 
the way, a fine specimen of English scenery. There is 
something surpassingly beautiful, not only in the highly 
cultivated state of the earth, but in the neat hawthorn 
hedge, and the deep, dark verdure of an English land- 
scape.. After travelling about twenty miles, we saw 
peering up before us the towers of Windsor Castle. 
Although my friend's residence was at Old Windsor, 
some two miles from the castle, he went directly with 
me to survey this ancient and strongly-fortified residence 
of England's sovereigns. It is not easy to conceive a 
spot combining more various and beautiful features of 
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scenery than Windsor. You here have all the diversity 
of hill and dale, dense and extended groves of ancient 
trees, and long verdant meadows, through the midst of 
which rolls, with its thousand windings, a noble river. 
The castle is delightfully situated on the summit of a 
commanding hill, surrounded by a beautiful and luxu- 
riant country, through which the silver Thames winds 
its serpentine course, washing the foot of the hill on 
which the fortress stands. The castle itself occupies 
upwards of twelve acres of ground, and is divided into 
two courts or wards, with a large keep or round tower 
between them, called the middle ward. This keep is, 
in fact, the most striking feature of the castle seen at a 
distance, and is built on a lofty artificial mound. 
The castle is surrounded by a most noble terrace, faced 
on all sides by a solid rampart of freestone, with beauti- 
ful and easy slopes to the lower part of the park under* 
neath. This terrace is one of the most beautiful and 
magnificent walks in the world. Above you tower in 
grandeur the lofty battlements of this ancient castle, 
and below, stretches off one of the loveliest and most 
luxuriant landscapes that the eye ever beheld. From 
the castle windows also you have, if possible, a still finer 
view of this same rich scenery. 

The town of Windsor is in the immediate vicinity of 
the castle, and is situated on a rising ground. Its prin- 
cipal street looks southward over a long and spacious 
valley, checquered with corn-fields and meadows, in- 
terspersed with groves, and watered by the Thames, 
which glides through this beautiful scene in a gentle 
and translucent stream, fetching innumerable windings, 
as though delighted to linger on its way. On the other 
side, the country swells into hills covered with verdure 
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and adorned with trees. Directly across the river from 
Windsor, is the town of Eton, with its beautiful and 
antique-looking college edifices. The river Thames 
here is the dividing line between two counties, Berk* 
shire, and Buckinghamshire. Windsor and Eton^ how- 
ever, are joined together by an elegant bridge two 
hundred feet in length, consisting of three arches of 
cast iron, the ribs of which spring from substantial 
piers of granite. The most attractive feature in the 
scenery around Windsor Castle, however, is the great 
park, with its broad and almost interminable avenue, 
adorned with double rows of ancient elms on either side 
of it. There cannot be any where in the world a more 
magnificent avenue than this. The park is very ex* 
tended. W^e rode through it by the hour, and saw 
flocks of deer feeding beneath its ancient and time* 
honoured oaks. 

Windsor Castle was founded by William the Norman* 
It has, however, received innumerable additions and 
improvcQients from the hands of almost all the subse* 
quent English sovereigns. This fortress was rendered 
m<^morable, by the circumstance of King John's being 
compelled to seek shelter here from the growing power 
of the great barons of England. He did not quit this 
secure fortification, until the signing of the Magna 
Charta, at Runnymede. The introduction of the feudal 
system into England, by William the Conqueror, had 
infringed on the liberties enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons, 
and had reduced the people to a state of vassalage, and 
in some respects of real slavery. The power of the 
barons, too, was considerably abridged. But Henry I, 
that he might allure the people to exclude his elder bro- 
ther Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable, in 
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man J pardcalare to their liberties.. Stephen renewed 
this grant, and Henry II. oonfirmed it. These conces- 
sions, however, op to the time of John, had remained a 
dead letter. The course parsned by this prince led the 
people to form a general confederacy to <lemand a 
restoration of their privil^;es. Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, used his influence to promote this object 
He showed to some of the barons a copy of the charter 
of Henry I, and exhorted them to insist on its renewaL 
They immediately swore that they would lose their 
lives sooner than desist from so reasonable a demand. 
The conjEederacy continued to spread wider and wider. 
The barons, inflamed by the eloquence of this prelate, 
and incited by the sense of their own wrongs, took an 
oath before the altar to adhere to each other, and to 
make endless war on the King, till he should grant their 
demands. King John, full of duplicity, put them off in 
order to gain time to break down their power. The 
barons, in the meantime, went on mustering their forces, 
enlisting men, purchasing arms, and supplying their 
castles with necessary provisions. They had already in 
the field more than two thousand knights, besides 
retainers and inferior persons without number. The 
King was still unwilling to yield any of his preroga- 
tives. The barons no longer confined themselves to 
petitions. They let the King understand that they too 
had power. Marching forward with their united forces, 
they laid their grasp upon Northampton and Bedford 
Castles, and proceeded to take possession of London. 
In short, they became masters of all England, before 
John made up his mind to yield to their demands. 

The great barons, with their belted knights, and 
countless retainers, encamped on the banks of the 
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Thames, between Windsor and Egham, were deter- 
mined to have, even though at the point of their swords, 
from the hands of their sovereign, an instrument which 
would secure to them their liberties. It is said that 
King John was distinguished for a complication of vices 
equally mean and odious. Cowardice, levity, licentious- 
ness, ingratitude, treacherj', tyranny, and cruelty, formed 
distinct parts of his character. At this time he was 
shut up in his castle at Windsor ; and, as a dernier 
resort^ he made up his mind, whether in good faith or 
not, is doubtful, to sign the charter. He therefore in- 
vited them to meet him in his castle, but this they would 
not do. They determined he should meet them in the 
open field, beneath the naked canopy of heaven, and 
with his own hand sign the charter of their liberties. 
This he did in 1215, on the spot where the barons were 
encamped, called Runnymede. Upon this spot is erected, 
by the present owner of the ground,* a little cottage, 
fixed up with simple, but appropriate mementos of the 
event, the memory of which it is designed to perpetuate. 
I greatly enjoyed a visit to this spot. 

Windsor Castle is also memorable as being the place 
where was instituted and established the order of the 
Garter — abundant mementos of which are seen in the 
chapel. To us, in our untitled and republican land, 
nothing can appear more puerile than this institution. 
But in England these things are viewed differently, and 
great importance is here still attached to the title de- 
rived from this order of knighthood. It is said to have 
been instituted by Edward III. in 1349. One version 
of the story in relation to the institution of this order is, 

* Simon Harcourt, Esq., M. P. for the county of Bucks. 
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that the Countess of Salisbury dropped her garter as 
she was dancing at a ball, which the king found, and 
carried to her, and then formed the institution in honour 
of this event, or of the lady to whom the garter be- 
longed. Another account is, that this order was esta- 
blished in consequence of the victorious battle of Cressy, 
where it is supposed that the king^s garter was displayed 
as a signal to begin the engagement. While the third 
represents this institution as having sprung from a de- 
liberate act, meditated by the King, for the improvemeiit 
of military honour and the reward of virtue. The gar- 
ter was Jp be worn, by the knights, on the left leg, as a 
tie or bond of association to bind the knights compa- 
nions strictly to himself, and each other in friendship 
and true agreement, and as an ensign or badge of unity 
and combination to promote the honour of God, and the 
glory and interest of their prince and sovereign. The 
whole number belon^ng to this order cannot exceed 
twenty-six, besides the sovereign of England, who is 
always the head of the order. The habit of a Knight of 
the Garter is said to surpass in richness and majesty all 
the other orders of knighthood. On public occasions 
they wear a mantle of blue velvet thrown across the 
shoulders, with a high velvet cap, adorned with dia- 
monds and feathers, according to the taste of the 
wearer. Their chief distinction, however, which they 
never lay aside, is a blue riband crossing the body from 
the left shoulder. On this is fastened the picture of St 
George, enamelled on gold, and ornamented with dia- 
monds. Hence they are often called the Order of St. 
George. 

The installation of the knights of this order, I believe, 
always takes place in St George's Chapel, connected 
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with Windsor Castle. On such occasions, the proces- 
sion of the knights, from the great chamber in the castle 
belonging to the dean, to the chapel, in the full habit 
of their order, accompanied by their friends and de- 
pendants in rich livery, is said to be very imposing. 
St. George's Chapel is a beautiful structure, and is said 
to be the most complete and elegant specimen of the 
florid Gothic architecture in England. The construc- 
tion of its stone roof is very striking. It is supported 
entirely by ribs from the clustered or Gothic pillars. 
The choir is separated from the body of the church by 
the organ gallery. In the choir are the stalls for the 
sovereign and twenty-six knights of the order, which 
display a profusion of carved work. Each stall has its 
own appropriate banner or painted flag hanging over 
it. In the choir is the place where the cathedral ser- 
vice is each day celebrated. I reached the chapel just 
at the close of the service, and had an opportunity of 
seeing the officiating minister and canons, and the juve- 
nile choristers, all clad in white surplices, in the act of 
retiring; and to my utter astonishment, I saw each one 
of them, as they left the chapel, turning to the altar, and 
bowing precisely like papists. I am told that this is an 
invariable custom; and I am also told that the advo- 
cates of the new Oxford Divinity refer to this as one of 
the edifying ancient observances that are still retained 
at Windsor. The painted windows in this chapel are 
very beautiful, particularly that over the altar. The 
subject is the resurrection. In the centre is the blessed 
Saviour ascending from the sepulchre, preceded by the 
angel of the Lord, above whom, in the clouds, is a 
host of cherubim and seraphim. In the foreground are 
the Roman soldiers, thrown into various postures with 
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horror and confusion, and gazing with terror and asto- 
nishment on Christ in his ascension. The side com- 
partments represent the women to the right; and on the 
left Peter and John, running towards the sepulchre, 
with countenances expressive of the greatest anxiety 
and astonishment This was designed by Benjamin 
West. 

To me this Chapel appeared particularly interesting, 
from its being the resting-place of the mortal part of 
a number of the sovereigns of England. Here are 
the remains of Henry VIII, and Jane Seymour, his 
queen; of Charles I; of the Princess Charlotte, and of 
Greorge III, who, during his life, had a great fondness 
for Windsor, and spared no pains in renewing and 
beautifying the castle and the various apartments of the 
royal residence here. 

A very singular fact is stated, and that upon the 
most unquestionable authority, in relation to the body 
of Charles I, the unfortunate sovereign of England who 
was beheaded. He, as I have already said, was interred 
here. In 1813, while some improvements were going 
on, the workmen, in making a subterraneous passage 
from the middle of the choir to the Royal Mausoleum, 
broke away a part of the vault of Henry VIII ; and the 
body of Charles I. being supposed to be there interred, 
the Prince Regent had the vault opened in his presence, 
the day after the interment of the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick. Sir H. Halford attended his Royal Highness to 
the vault : when the leaden coffin being cut open by the 
plumber, from the head to a little below the chest, a 
body appeared, covered over with a cerecloth. On 
carefully stripping the head and face, the countenance 
of Charles I. immediately appeared, in features as per- 
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feet as when he lived The severed head had been 
carefully adjusted to the shoulders, and a striking resem- 
blance to the portraits was remarked in the oval shape 
of the head and pointed beard. On lifting up the head, 
the fissure made by the axe was clearly discovered, 
and the flesh, though somewhat darkened, was nearly 
in a perfect state. In the same vault was also found a 
decayed leaden cofBn, containing the remains of Henry 
VIII. 

One of the most interesting ornaments of this Chapel 
is the cenotaph erected to the Princess Charlotte, 
whose sudden and early death spread mourning through 
England, and created a sensation that was felt through 
the whole extent of our own country. It is composed 
of white marble. The princess appears throwing back 
the curtain of the sepulchre, and, with a countenance 
beaming with beauty and hope, is seen issuing from the 
tomb. 

I must, however, linger here no longer. To see all 
these things of course required time ; and I did not take 
my leave of my excellent friend at Old Windsor till the 
next day, when I started in the mail-coach fbr Oxford. 
He, however, escorted me on my way as far as Slough, 
near which was the residence of the celebrated astro- 
nomer. Dr. Herschell. The house in which he resided 
is now occupied by his son. Sir John Herschell. There 
is still standing in the garden, which we saw, the frame 
upon which Dr. Herscheirs great telescope was fixed, 
where he made his astronomical observations, and dis- 
covered the planet that bears his name. I was not 
aware, till my attention was called to some investiga- 
tion of his early history, in passing this spot, that 
Dr. Herschell was not a native of England. He was 
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bom at Hanover, educated as a musician, and placed, 
at the age of fourteen, in the band of the Hanoverian 
Foot Guards. Tired of the drudgery of this situation, 
it seems, he left the continent, and went to England to 
seek his fortune. He finally succeeded in obtaining the 
situation of an organist at Bath, where he supported 
himself by his musical talents. He had a natural fond- 
ness for mathematical studies, which was increased by 
some mathematical work that came into his hands. 
His attention at length became attracted to the subject 
of astronomy. As he had not sufficient means to pur- 
chase a telescope he attempted to construct one himself. 
In this he succeeded beyond his expectation. He went 
on improving his telescopes till he produced the large 
one with which he discovered a new primary planet. 
All this time he supported himself as a music master. 
This discovery, however, fixed upon him the eyes of the 
whole scientific world ; and the King of England imme- 
diately settled upon him a liberal annuity, that he might 
devote the remainder of his life wholly to astronomy. 

At Slough we had a view of the church at Stoke 
Pogis — whose churchyard was the scene of Gray's 
Elegy. In one end of this yard, also, rest the remains 
of the poet. A short distance from Slough we passed 
Salt Hill, the scene of the Eton Montem, which was 
to take place in a few days. This Montem is a sort of 
foolery, that has come down from a rude age, which is 
still very absurdly continued. All the students at Eton 
once in three years march, on Whit Tuesday, in mili- 
tary procession, with colours and music, from the Col- 
lege to this hill. In the mean time an immense com- 
pany of people, from the metropolis and all the country 
around, assemble at this spot to meet the students. The 
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sovereign and several of the nobility are frequently 
present: for Eton school is professedly under royal 
patronage; and the boys educated here, besides those 
on the Royal Foundation, belong to the families of the 
gentry and nobility. The grand object of all this assem- 
blage is to have a frolic, and obtain money from the 
spectators, A certain number of the boys are clad in 
elegant fancy dresses, with satin bags ornamented with 
gold and foils. These are the salt-bearers. They 
make a demand upon every one they meet for salt — in 
other words, for a contribution of money. The money 
thus collected pays the expenses of a dinner, and the 
residue is appropriated to the support of the best scho- 
lar on the Royal Foundation, in his university course at 
King's College, Cambridge. This custom is said to 
have originated in monkish superstition, when the friars 
used to sell their consecrated salt for medical purposes. 

I have lingered so long on the way during the early 
part of my journey, that I must pass over the interme- 
diate parts of it at once, and proceed to tell you some- 
thing about Oxford. The city, independently of the 
University, contains about twenty thousand inhabitants. 
There are fifteen parishes, with their respective churches. 
The separate Colleges and Halls, which together consti- 
tute the University, are twenty-four in number. The 
difference between the Colleges and Halls, is, that Col- 
leges are all endowed with estates, and are incorporated 
bodies : Halls are not so. The Principals, or heads of 
the Halls, receive annual rents for the chambers inha- 
bited by the students, who live at their own expense. 
The Chancellor of the University has the disposal of the 
Itieadships of nearly all the Halls. With respect to every 
academical privilege, the members of Halls stand pre- 
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cisely on the same footing with those of Colleges. The 
discipline, course of studies, length of residence, exami- 
nation, degrees, dress and expense are the same as in 
the Colleges. Each Hall and College appeared to be a 
little world in itself — not only from having the entire 
apparatus requisite to carry on the student to the highest 
advancement in moral and intellectual improvement, 
but from the extension of its buildings and the multipli- 
city of its apartments. You pass through a stone arch- 
way, and find yourself within a vast quadrangle. Here 
is not only a Chapel and Library, but chambers and 
apartments to accommodate hundreds of students. You 
walk along to the opposite side of the quadrangle, and 
there, perhaps, pass through another archway, and then 
find yourself in another vast quadrangle, surrounded with 
cloisters and chambers, to accommodate Fellows, Offi- 
cers and Commoners. Then perhaps you pass beneath 
a third archway, and find yourself in the midst of a 
grove, with gravelled walks, leading you along by the 
side of a stream, or through beautiful and shaded lawns, 
where you seem to have perfect retirement. All that 
you have now seen is a single College, or Hall, with its 
appendages. The Colleges are all built of a peculiar 
kind of stone, which soon becomes affected by the 
action of the weather, so that the walls of these build- 
ings, by their venerable, time-stained, and crumbling 
appearance, seem to carry us back into the deepest 
shades of antiquity. Many of these Colleges were 
founded as early as the thirteenth century. Every 
thing connected with the structure of their Chapels, and 
their whole arrangement, as well as most of the externa^ 
and interior adornments of the buildings, show that they 
belong to a Popish age. 
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It is impossible for me to give you a minute descrip- 
tion of the various colleges separately. The first view 
of Oxford is very striking. I can conceive of nothing 
more beautiful than the entrance to this city from the 
London road over Magdalen Bridge. As you cross the 
Charwell, you seem in the midst of sylvan scenery. On 
the right you have a view of Magdalen walk, and on 
the left, in the distance, of a part of the shady and ex- 
quisitely beautiful walk of Christ Church. But as you 
advance, the whole High Street, with its lengthened line 
of colleges, opens upon you. The view of these an- 
tique colleges, with their spires and towers, their courts 
and quadrangles, their parks, and lawns, and groves, their 
gravelled and beautifully shaded walks, start up before 
you with the power of magic. And then to increase 
the picturesque effect of all this, you see groups of 
gownsmen, with their black square caps and their loose 
flowing robes, moving in every direction. As you stroll 
along under the gray and time-mouldered walls of these 
various colleges, or beneath the ancient elms that shade 
and ornament the extensive grounds connected with 
them, you almost feel as though you were treading 
through a fairy land. The Isis and Charwell, two small 
streams, that just below this unite and form the Thames, 
here skirt the town, and add much to the beauty of the 
scenery. The first range of buildings on your right as 
you enter the town, surmounted with a tower, whose 
stately form, fine proportions, and admirable simplicity, 
strikes you with pleasing effect, is Magdalen College. 
In the rear are extensive grounds that belong to the 
college, and here is the beautiful Water Walk which 
is more than a mile in extent. It is finely gravelled, 
overhung with trees, and skirted all the way with a 
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winding stream or canal. After sweeping round a ver- 
dant mead, it brings you back in a circular course to the 
very point from whence you started. The plantation of 
majestic elms, beneath whose shade you walk up to 
High Street, helps to increase the effect which the view 
of Magdalen College and its grounds cannot fail to pro- 
duce. Here on the left is the Angel Inn^ where I put 
up, and which was particularly recommended to me by 
the coachman, because <^ Queen Adelaide stopped here, 
when she visited Oxford three years ago." At a little 
distance, on the opposite side, is Queen's College, near 
which is St. Edmund's Hall. Opposite to Queen's, in 
the same street, is University College, with its front ex- 
tending nearly three hundred feet, with a tower over 
each gateway ; and then a little farther along on the 
opposite side is All Souls' College ; in a line with which, 
and just beyond, peers up the lofty spire of St. Mary's, 
or the University Church — a spacious Gothic structure, 
built in the fifteenth century — opposite which is St 
Mary's Hall, and in the rear the Radcliffe Library : op- 
posite which are Brazen Nose and Lincoln Colleges. 
Still farther to the north, we enter the square of the 
Schools, a handsome quadrangle, of which three sides 
of the upper story form the Picture Gallery; and in this 
quadrangle also, is the famous Bodleian Library; be^ 
neath are the schools appropriated to the different 
sciences, and the receptacle of the marbles and statues. 
In a direct line to the west, is Jesus' and Exeter Col- 
leges ; while to the east, opposite to the gateway of this 
square, is Magdalen Hall ; and still farther to the south 
are Wadham, Baliol, Trinity, and St. John's Colleges. 
Near the square of the schools, is the Theatre, con- 
sidered one of the principal ornaments of Oxford — not 
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a place for dramatic exhibitions — but where prize com- 
positions are recited, degrees conferred on distinguished 
persons, and meetings for the whole University held on 
great public occasions. 

But I must stop, for I fear you are tired of following 
me. I had intended to hare taken you to the north of 
High Street, and given you a bird's eye view of the ex- 
tensive buildings, of the still more extensive grounds of 
Christ Church College, and pointed out the localities of 
Oriel, Corpus Christi, and Merton Colleges, and also to 
have asked you to have looked into the little yard in 
Pembroke, where Samuel Johnson used to walk ; — but I 
will have no more to do with dry description. I was 
so fortunate in London as to be introduced to a Baronet, 
whose son is a Fellow of All Souls' College, and from 
whom, since I have been here, I have received some at* 
tentions. I have regarded his acquaintance as valuable, 
as he has a most profound veneration for Mr. Newman, 
one of the principal originators of the new Oxford Di-» 
vinity, and appears to have embraced all the peculiari- 
ties of the system with great ardour and sincerity. I 
have also formed an acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. 
Hill, an officer in the University — a man of lovely 
character — ^who accompanied me through several of the 
colleges, introduced me to the Bodleian Library, and 
several other places of great interest. Mr. Hill is a man 
of most decided evangelical views, and mourns exceed- 
ingly the rapid growth of the New School, or Oxford 
Divinity. He introduced me to Dr. M'Bride, the 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, whom I found a very inte- 
resting and gentlemanly man, and of kindred feelings 
with Mr. Hill. The first day I spent in Oxford was 

VOL. II. K 
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Saturday. Yesterday being Sunday, I attended St. 
Mary's, the University Church, in the morning. I found 
that they had had an early service, and therefore on 
this occasion we had nothing but the sermon, which was 
a dull metaphysical essay. As soon as the sermon was 
ended, I went to St. Peter's in the East, where the Rev. 
Mr. Hamilton preaches, whom I had heard spoken of 
as having clear views of the Gospel, and delivering the 
truth with great fidelity. I found he was absent. There 
was officiating in his place the Rev. Mr. Watts, from a 
neighbouring parish. The trumpet however gave no un- 
certain sound. His sermon was a most animated and 
faithful exhibition of the truth as it is in Jesus. The 
church was very crowded. It was Whitsunday, and the 
communion was therefore administered. I was happy 
to see so many students from the University, not only 
present at a church where the truth was preached so 
faithfully, but coming forward to the communion table 
to commemorate the dying love of their Saviour. In 
the afternoon I again attended St. Mary's, and heard a 
sermon from Mr. Newman. He is a thin, sallow-look- 
ing man, and appears as cold in the pulpit as an icicle. 
In the service, which he himself read, when he came to 
the creed, as the desk faces the west, he turned square 
around with his back to the congregation, while reciting 
the confession of his faith. It is customary with 
many congregations to turn their face to the east when 
they repeat the creed. Mr. Newman did not in his ser- 
mon exhibit any of his particular views. The discourse 
upon the whole was exceedingly dull and uninteresting. 
From all that I have learned since I have been here, 
after very free conversations with some holding the new 
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divinity and others who reject it, I am constrained to 
think that Messrs. Pusey, Newman, and Keble have 
started a system which, when brought out in .full de- 
velopement, will be found to contain all the elements of 
Popery. 

I will, however, bring my account of Oxford to a 
close, and subscribe myself 

Yours, &c. 
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Porttmouih, June 1 Ith, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I last wrote you from Oxford. The intervening 
week has been a busy time with me. I must give you 
some account of it, before I become engrossed with the 
interesting scenery of the Isle of Wight, in the midst of 
which I expect to find myself to-morrow. 

From Oxford I went to Cambridge. The country 
was in a state of perfection. The grass never appeared 
more green, nor verdure more dark and beautiful. Al- 
though I passed through Aylesbury, Leighton Buzzard, 
Wobum, and several other towns of some magnitude, 
there were none of them that particularly interested me 
on my route except Bedford; and this, not so much 
from any native attractions it possessed, as from the cir- 
cumstance that this was the place where John Bunyan 
was imprisoned, and where he wrote the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress. The country from Bedford on to Cambridge is 
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rather tame and monotonous in its appearance, and the 
land, I should think, rather indifferent. We reached 
Cambridge just at the decline of day. From what I had 
seen at Oxford, I was prepared to expect to be ushered 
into this town through a magnificent shaded avenue that 
would bring before me, in one panoramic view, the beau- 
ties of this celebrated seat of learning. In this I was 
grievously disappointed ; there is nothing at all inte- 
resting in the environs of Cambridge. The suburbs of 
the town are exceedingly unpleasant and repulsive. But 
when, after two or three turns, we reach the vicinity of 
the colleges, Cambridge will then begin to compete in 
point of elegance or grandeur with Oxford. It, however, 
has no street that will compare with High Street, al- 
though some of its buildings and college-grounds, taken 
separately, are decidedly superior to any found at the 
seat of the rival university. 

The town of Cambridge is more than a mile in length 
from north to south, and about a half a mile in breadth. 
It stands on a perfect level, encircled by the colleges 
with their beautiful walks and gardens. It is divided 
into two parts — the larger division lying south-east of 
the river Cam, from which the place takes its name, 
and over which are erected several bridges. One of the 
principal avenues running through Cambridge is Trump- 
ington Street, which preserves, in its course, a parallel 
direction with the river Cam. The largest number of 
the colleges are on this street; among which are St. 
John's, Trinity, Caius, King's, St. Peter's, Corpus, and 
Pembroke. The finest locations are those fronting on 
Trumpington Street, running back with their courts and 
gardens to the river Cam, and whose walks and plea- 
sure-grounds extend beyond the river beneath the shade 
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of mighty elms the growth of centaries. This is par- 
ticularly the case with St John's, Trinity, King's, and 
Queen's Colleges, and Clare UaU. There are in all 
seventeen halls and colleges, and more than two thou- 
sand students connected with the university. 

As it was about the time of vacation, several of the 
heads of colleges, to whom I had letters, were absent. 
Fortunately, however, the Rev. Mr. W. Carus was at 
home. I was not able to see him until the second day 
of my sojourn in Cambridge. In the meantime, I took 
many rambles through the courts, and quadrangles, and 
beautiful grounds of the various colleges. I shall not 
forget a walk that I had just after sunrise on Tuesday 
morning. Entering the elegant and turretted gateway 
opening into the large court of Trinity College, carpeted 
with verdure, and surrounded, as all the courts are, with 
an unbroken mass of noble edifices, I passed through 
the stone archways, from one quadrangle to another, till 
I reached the gardens and lawns, and splendid park in its 
rear. Here the lawns and back pleasure-grounds of the 
different colleges, running across the Cam, are con- 
tiguous. Each college has a noble bridge thrown over 
the Cam, connecting its gardens and promenades. Be- 
yond the Cam, the contiguous groves and parks of the 
various colleges all communicate, and, together, form 
the most beautiful and delightful promenade I ever be- 
held. The borders of the river, in some places, are highly 
cultivated, and in others, left in a wild state. There is a 
double plantation of elms, the growth of ages, on either 
side of several long avenues through these extended 
grounds. While walking beneath their shade, I could 
not but remember that the feet of Hooker, and Bacon, 
and Newton, and Milton, and many other great lumina- 
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lies of the world, had often trod here, and as it were 
hallowed this ground. Especially did I call to mind 
the fact, that Henry Martyn in his journal often speaks 
of his walking here beneath this shade by the river's 
side, to calm his spirits and meditate on divine things. 
The view of the colleges from amid those groves is 
very picturesque. The whole scene that lies before you 
is one full of varied beauty. The intermixture of wild and 
wooded scenery with patches of cultivation — the serpen- 
tine walks beneath shade and shrubbery — the woodbine 
and ivy creeping aloft, around some leafless tree — the 
deep green and closely shorn lawns — and the Cam roll- 
ing its silvery stream through the midst — while beyond 
are seen towering up a hundred edifices in chaste 
and beautiful proportions; all these objects together, 
present a picture upon which one loves to linger. 

I have seldom met with a more lovely character than 
the Rev. Mr. Carus, who occupies a high station as an 
officer in the university, and is remarkably popular 
among the students. Though exceedingly occupied with 
the duties of his station, he contrived to give me his 
time the most of one entire day. I enjoyed every thing 
at Cambridge, the more for the sunshine which his pre- 
sence threw around every object of interest there. 

Who that has once seen the Chapel of King's College, 
can ever forget that splendid specimen of architecture ! 
Most likely you have seen in America some engraved 
representations of this superb edifice; but these can 
convey no adequate idea of its splendour and richness. 
This singularly beautiful and ingenious structure is so 
contrived that it has no dependence whatever upon the 
walls, between buttress and buttress on either side, or be- 
tween tower and tower on either end of the chapel — the 
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whole weight of the roof being so supported by the 
buttresses and towers alone, that if the aboTO-mentioned 
walls should be entirely removed, the buttresses and 
towers only renudning, the roof would sdll continue, 
with respect to its own pressure, as firm as it is now. 
The chapel is three hundred and sixteen feet long, 
eighty-four wide, and ninety feet in height to the battle- 
ments. The roof, to which I have adverted, as you are 
aware, is of stone, being composed of gotbic arches, 
and springing from the buttresses, filled up with beautiful 
groins. In the centre, between the groins, are sus- 
pended twelve massive stones of at least a ton weight 
each — the under surfaces of which are carved into a 
rose and portcullis alternately. But what adds greatly 
to the beauty of this superb temple, is its twenty-six 
gothic windows nearly fifty feet in height, twenty-five 
of which are composed of ancient stained glass, the 
colours of which are, in the highest degree, rich and 
beautiful. The subjects delineated on these windows are 
more than one hundred, and relate to the most interesting 
Scripture events, particularly the life, death, and memo- 
rable actions of our Saviour, with corresponding inci- 
dents from the Old Testament. We first enter the ante- 
chapel, which is separated from the choir by a screen or 
partition of wood, beautifully empanelled and sculptured. 
At the door, where we pass from the antechamber to 
the choir, we have the richest and most interesting 
view of the interior of the chapel. It here opens upon 
you with a scene of glory, of which my pen cannot con- 
vey the faintest glimpse — it must be seen to be under- 
stood. 

In passing through the libr^iry to Trinity College, Mr. 
Carus showed me the manuscript papers, where Sir 
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Isaac Newton wrote down the results of his investiga- 
tions, from which he formed his Principia; also the 
telescope with which that distinguished philosopher 
made his observations on the planetary world, and by 
means of which he discovered the true solar system. Mr« 
Cams now occupies the rooms that were the residence of 
this great astronomer. They are surmounted by a lofty 
turret, from which Newton made many of his astrono- 
mical observations. I gazed upon that turret with pecu- 
liar emotions — a more than earthly sublimity seemed 
to gather around it ! How sacred the spot where that 
great genius stood and read the volume of the skies — 
giving the magnificent result to the world with all the 
humility of a child ! In the library, I also saw the first 
skeleton or rough draft which Milton sketched of his 
Paradise Lost. His first plan seems to have been to 
have made a sort of drama of this story. 

Mr. Carus, you are aware, is the successor of Mr. 
Simeon, in the church of the Holy Trinity — the place 
where that eminent servant of God preached the un- 
searchable riches of Christ for more than half a cen- 
tury. To this church, Mr. Carus took me, in which 
we sat down and talked for an hour about Mr. Simeon. 
Here are monuments erected to Henry Martyn and Mr. 
Thomason, who, to make known the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, to those who were perishing for lack of know- 
ledge, were content to lay their bones in a foreign and 
heathen land. I felt a deep thrill of pleasure in ascend- 
ing the pulpit, and standing in the very place where 
Simeon and Martyn preached to dying sinners. Henry 
Martyn was a curate for Mr. Simeon, about two years 
previous to his going to India. In this church, Mr. 
Simeon must often have experienced great sadness of 

k3 
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heart When he first began to preach Christ there, " no 
man stood with him.*' He was the subject of all man- 
ner of persecution, simply because he preached "the 
truth as it is in Jesus." The parishioners, many of them, 
were so highly exasperated, that they not only absented 
themselves from church, but locked up the doors of 
their pews. There were persons, however, in Cam- 
bridge who would come to hear this man that was 
" every where spoken against.*' Benches were brought 
in and set down in the aisles for their accommodation ; 
but so bitter were some of Mr. Simeon's parishioners, 
that they would come in on a Sunday-morning and take 
up these benches and throw them into the streets. Fre- 
quently, when Mr. Simeon went around to call upon 
different families in his parish, they would close the 
door against him. The people would not see him. He 
was often insulted in the street. It was considered very 
mean and disgraceful in the university to attend his 
church. Some of the students, however, persevered in 
doing so. These were often insulted, while on their 
way, by their fellow -students, and attacked with missiles. 
Mr. Simeon was moved by none of these things. He 
went on declaring the simple truth with all fidelity and 
plainness. He lived to see many of those parishioners, 
who at first hated and persecuted him, enrolled among 
his best friends, and the most devoted friends of the 
Saviour. He lived to see a great change in all the 
parish churches in Cambridge, and throughout the 
university. At the end of fifty years the despised, 
down-trodden, and calumniated Mr. Simeon was the 
most venerated clergyman in England. And at his 
death, the whole university assembled in the magnificent 
chapel of King's College, beneath which his mortal 
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remains now rest, to do him reverence, and pay the 
highest tribute of honour to his memory. 

I dined with Mr. Carus in the hall of Trinity College 
along with the professors and fellows, where I met Mr. 
Whewell, one of the most distinguished scientific men 
of the age. I also spent the evening in Mr. Carus's 
rooms, along with one or two of his friends. The 
more I saw of him, the more impressed I became with 
the excellency of his character and the depth of his 
piety. He is just the man to be a successor to Simeon, 
and just the man to write his memoir, in which he is 
now engaged. 

Having returned to London, I spent the remainder of 
the week there ; during which time I had the pleasure of 
meeting with Mrs. Opie, with whom I was greatly de- 
lighted. She is a very highly cultivated and lovely wo- 
man. Before leaving London I also made an excursion 
to Harrow on the Hill, to see the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, author of " The Velvet Cushion," " World without 
Souls," &c. He lives in one of the sweetest spots in 
England. I know of no position where one can get a 
better idea of English scenery in its perfection, than at 
Harrow. Here you have a wide range of country 
brought directly under your eye, exhibiting in its broad 
expansion — a thousand fields enclosed with hedges, 
waving with grain or carpeted with the deepest ver- 
dure — while in every direction you see farm-houses, 
villages, and hamlets, embosomed in trees — with here 
and there the tower or steeple of a parish church 
pointing to heaven. I stopped but a short time at Har- 
row on the Hill. I found in Mr. Cunningham all that I 
had anticipated — a perfect gentleman — an accomplished 
scholar — and a man of true piety. As I purpose to pay 
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him a longer visit, I shall have occasion to adrert to 
him again. 

One of the mornings that I spent in the metropolis 
after my return from Cambridge, I took breakfast with 

Mr. D , who resides in Chester Terrace, that looks 

off upon the beautiful grounds of Regent's Park. I had 

met Mr. D at Sir Thomas D. Acland*s, of whom 

he is a great friend, and received from him many polite 
attentions. He seems to be a truly Christian man. He 
was educated at the University, and passed through his 
legal studies at the Inns of Courts connected with the 
Temple. He has now retired from business, and lives 
very handsomely. A number of his company who 
were invited to breakfast, came previous to family 
prayers. I was one of the number, and was delighted 
to see that this duty was not set aside on account of 

the presence of visitors. Mr. D conducted the 

whole exercises himself. I am told that this was Mr. 
Wilberforce's practice. No matter what clergyman 
was present, Mr. Wilberforce always officiated himself 

at his own family altar. Mr. D read a chapter, 

and then made some practical remarks on the same, 
before engaging in prayer. It was not only a highly 
literary, but a decidedly religious circle that I found at 

Mr. D ^s. A circle of a similar character I met at 

Sir Thomas D. Acland's. I can conceive of nothing 
more delightful in the way of enjoying social and 
Christian intercourse than is found in some of the 

circles in London. Mr. D and his family are 

attendants upon Mr. Dodsworth's ministry, of Mar- 
garet Street Chapel, who is the most zealous advocate 
in the metropolis of Oxford theology. He is a talented 
man, but, I should think, very visionary. He was as 
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much captivated for awhile with Mr. Irving and his 
miracles, as he is now with the mysticisms of Oxford* 

Mr. D remarked that he seldom heard him preach, 

when he did not advance something so strangely ex- 
travagant, that he did not feel strongly tempted to get 
up and reply to him. 

You will think I employed my time to good advan- 
tage, when I tell you that I also, during my few days* 
stay in London, paid a visit to Mrs. Caroline Wilson, 
whom we have formerly known and admired as Caroline 
Fry, author of " The Listener," " Christ our Example," 
and several works of a kindred character. She resides 
at Blackheath, one of the suburbs of London. I do not 
kiiow how long she has been married, but she still pur- 
sues her literary labours ; and her husband, who is one 
of the best men in the world, seems to take particular 
pleasure and pride in doing all that he can to further 
her in these pursuits. I have scarcely met with a lady 
in England who comes up to my views more entirely 
than Mrs. Wilson. While she has vigour of intellect, and 
brilliancy of imagination, she possesses remarkably fine 
common sense, and most admirably balanced powers of 
mind. 

But I must hasten to give you some account of my 
attendance upon the Royal Chapel last Sunday morning. 
I had received from the Bishop of London, who is the 
Dean of the Royal Chapel, a card of admission for 
Trinity Sunday. I determined to go at an early hour, 
to secure, if possible, a good seat. Entering the gate of 
the Horse Guards, I passed along across the beautiful 
park to Buckingham House, under the impression that 
the chapel was in this palace. Here, however, I disco- 
vered my mistake, and found that I had to go to the old 
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palace of St, James across the park. In the broad 
avenue in front of Buckingham Palace, there were not 
less than a thousand people assembled, waiting by the 
hour, just to catch one glimpse of the Queen, as she 
should pass in her carriage on her way to the Royal 
ChapeL There seems to be a perfect passion in this 
country to see the Sovereign. I have seldom passed 
Buckingham Palace at the hour in which the Queen 
usually rides out, without seeing thousands gathered 
there of all sorts and descriptions, in order that they 
might catch a glimpse of her royal person. 

When I reached St James's Palace I found the whole 
area of the court filled with a vast multitude, most of 
whom were assembled to see the Queen as she stepped 
from her carriage into the chapeL This multitude was 
composed of all descriptions of people, from those that 
were well-dressed to the very scum of the metropolis. 
Having pressed my way through the throng, I told one 
of the guards what my errand was. He pointed me to 
the chapel door, around which was gathered an im- 
mense crowd, some of whom expected to gain admis- 
sion, and others had come merely to see the Queen 
dismount from her carriage. I applied to another of 
the guards, who escorted me to the door; but it was 
fast, and we were told it could not be opened for any 
one till a given hour. I showed the guard my ticket, 
and told him the Dean of the chapel assured me it would 
gain me instant admission. He then made a way for 
me through the dense crowd by his extended bayonet, 
and conducted me to the vestry-room door, and told me 
to knock for entrance. I did so, and two persons 
appeared, who very roughly inquired what I wanted? 
I told them I wished to attend worship in the Royal 
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Chapel. They replied : " You can have no admission 
here ; you must go round by the other door and wait 
until it is opened." Upon saying this, they were about 
to shut the door, when I produced the card of the Lord 
Bishop of London with orders to admit the bearer. 
This was like a powerful talisman. Instantly they took 
oiF their hats, and in the most polite manner invited 
me to enter, and conducting me through the chapel^ 
gave me a most eligible seat from which I could dis- 
tinctly see the Queen, and all this peeresses and maids of 
honour. At this time there was no one in the chapel 
except the servitors, who were getting every thing in 
readiness. The chapel is a small oblong structure, that 
will seat about three hundred persons. The altar is 
placed at one end, and opposite this, at the other end, is 
the Royal Gallery : on one side of this is the gallery for 
the peeresses, and on the other, that for the maids of 
honour. The ground floor of the chapel was occupied 
with pews running longitudinally with the building, and 
rising one above the other towards the wall, with a very 
spacious aisle in the centre, running through the whole 
extent of the chapel. By this arrangement the back of 
no one was turned towards the Queen. The pews on one 
side of the chapel were occupied by the nobility, and 
those on the other, by the members of Parliament, among 
whom I was so fortunate as to have a seat assigned me. 
Adelaide, dressed in deep mourning, was the first of the 
royal family to make her appearance. I was par- 
ticularly pleased with her manner of entering the chapel, 
and with her deportment through the services. Her 
thoughts seemed to be in heaven, and she appeared 
absorbed in devotion. Victoria and her mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, came in together; upon whose entrance, 
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of course, the whole congr^adon in the chapel arose. 
They were both dressed in a very plain and becoming 
manner. There was nothing at all qoeenly in Victoria's 
appearance. She is short, and not remarlmbly sylph- 
like in her form, with a round blooming face. She wore 
a light pale pink bonnet with the ordinary dress of a 
genteel lady. She manifested no disposition to veil her 
charms, or screen her person from the view of the 
hundred eyes that were directed towards the Royal 
Gallery. After having offered up silent prayer at her 
first entrance, she stood up and looked very deliberately 
around the chapel, as though willing to gratify the 
eager eyes that were gazing upon her. Her mother 
has a much larger and finer form than herself, with a 
brunette, intelligent-looking face. I cannot say that 
Victoria appeared very devout. Although she followed 
the service, she appeared very little interested in it. 
There were four or five of her chaplains in attendance. 
The officiating clergy seemed awe-struck by the pre- 
sence of majesty. The preacher especially appeared 
to tremble like an aspen leaf^ although age had sprinkled 
his head with many gray hairs. His sermon was about 
fifteen minutes long, a most jejune and miserable pro- 
duction theologically considered, and utterly devoid of 
every feature of the Gospel. I could not but wish that 
a Melville, a Dale, or a Noel, had been in that pulpit to 
thrill the truth upoii Victoria's thoughtless ear. 

Upon the whole, I can think of Victoria only as a 
young, pleasant, cheerful-minded girl: and seeing as I 
do, this whole nation bowing down to her to do her 
homage, I am led to admire the majesty of British law, 
which has power to sway so many millions of minds, 
and bind them in unwavering loyalty to the throne. 
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Victoria, in herself^ and from any mental or personal 
charms she possesses, is nothing — but as the Queen of 
England, the great, the learned, and the noble through- 
out this land are all bowing down to do her reverence. 

I have little to say about my excursion to this place. 
Though we passed through some beautiful tracts of country, 
and interesting towns, our road lay, a part of the way, over 
a very desolate region of blighted heath-land. Ports- 
mouth, the place from which I write, you know, is the 
principal seaport of the kingdom, situated on the south- 
west side of the island of Portsea, at the mouth of 
Portsmouth harbour, an inlet of the British Channel. 
The most remarkable thing connected with this town, 
is the naval arsenal and dock-yards for the royal navy. 
The fortifications form a noble semicircular terrace, 
which is planted with elms, and being kept in excellent 
order, makes a delightful promenade, upwards of a mile 
in length. Here are stupendous arrangements for build- 
ing, repairing, and fully equipping whole fleets of ships 
of the first magnitude. 

But 1 must hasten to a close. In my next, I will give 
you some account of the isle which lies stretched beau- 
tifully before me in the distance. 

Yours, &c. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Ryde — General features of the Island — ^The Needles — Brading — Young 
Cottager — Brading Churchyard — I^egh Richmond — Little Jane — Sur- 
rounding Scenery — Inscriptions on the Stones in Brading Churchyard — 
The one learned by the young Cottager — ^The House in which she died 
— Her Grave — Her Mother, Mrs. Squibb— Culver Cliffs — Beautiful 
Views — ^The Spot where Mr. Richmond and the negro servant met — 
The Dairyman's Daughter — ^Natural scenery of the Island — Arreton — 
The Dairyman's Cottage — ^The Chamber where Elizabeth Wallbridge died 
— Her Grave — Inscription on the Stone that marks the Spot. 

Salisbury, Friday, June I5ih, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

My last letter was dated four days ago, at Ports- 
mouth. The next morning after writing you, I took a 
steamer and crossed over to the Isle of Wight. I sup- 
pose the distance from Portsmouth to Ryde, the place 
where I first landed, cannot be more than four or five 
miles. The Isle of Wight is a most interesting spot. It 
is about twenty-three miles long and a dozen broad. 
It is separated from the main land by what is called the 
Solent Sea — the channel of which varies from two to 
six miles. It is washed on the south by the waves of 
the English Channel. The general aspect of the country 
over the island is exceedingly diversfied, possessing all 
the various features necessary to the formation of a beau- 
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tiful landscape. As we pass along, we see a constant 
succession of hill and dale, richly studded with wood, and 
blended with extensive marine views, forming an end- 
less variety of unequalled scenery. On the northern side 
the banks are either fringed with woods and coppices, 
or they gently slope in green meadows to the water's 
edge; while the southern side abounds with bold and 
precipitous rocks of a highly picturesque and imposing 
description, running along the whole line of the coast 
The ravines, that frequently occur in this part of the 
island, through which the trickling brook steals silently 
along among the dark brush and underwood, or is heard 
purling and bubbling down the steep descent in mimic 
cascades, are called Chines. 

I before mentioned to you, that in going to the Isle of 
Wight, I first landed at Ryde, directly opposite from 
Portsmouth, a pretty little village, containing three or 
four thousand inhabitants. As seen from the water, it 
appears very beautiful. One range of houses rises above 
another to the summit of the elevated hill on which it 
stands, and these are interspersed with trees of a fine 
growth, and numberless evergreens. The town is laid 
out with great regularity ; the streets are wide and well 
paved, and the buildings are chiefly detached, with gar- 
dens before them, or situated in the midst of smooth 
lawns. Every diversity of style appears here in the 
mode of building, from the splendid mansion to the 
Swiss cottage, and the modern Gothic structure. From 
this town, there is a noble pier running out one-third of 
a mile into the sea, affording a beautiful promenade. 
The pier is guarded by a railing which extends the 
whole distance, and furnished with seats, sheltered from 
the weather, placed along at different points. 
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My object in visiting the Isle of Wight was not so 
much to see the wild and romantic scenery of the Un- 
dercliff — the vast precipices at the Needles — the moulder- 
ing walls of Carisbrook Castle, or the moss-grown sides 
of St. Catharine's Tower, as to gaze on that scenery so 
beautifully depicted by Legh Richmond in his " Annals 
of the Poor.'' My rides, therefore, took me principally 
to the east and southern parts of the island. One who 
spent considerable time in the neighbourhood of the 
Needles, gives the following picture of the coast at this 
particular point. " The wind here has amazing power, 
and a storm viewed from this point is awfully grand. 
Nothing can surpass the serenity of this spot on a sum- 
mer's night, when the bright moon shines over the dark 
blue waves, and, in its ripple, reflects a long stream of 
brilliancy. * Far from the busy haunts of men,* the cares, 
the anxieties of life, are for the time forgot, and the feel- 
ings elevated beyond this world, to which we scarcely 
feel that We belong. The wild sublimity of the scenery 
here, contrasts finely with the highly cultivated portion 
of the island to the eastward. The Freshwater Clife, 
for their immense height and chalky appearance, may 
rival any of the white clifis of Albion ; or even those of 
Dover. The height of the famed clifl^ alluded to by 
Shakspeare, is here equalled by a long extended range 
of perpendicular precipices ; and the awful occupation 
of the bold gatherer of samphire, is here combined with 
the faking of the eggs, and destroying the birds that 
nestle in the crevices below the summit of the cliflF. The 
country people resident in this part of the island, are 
very dexterous in taking the eggs of the sea birds, which 
resort here, in innumerable quantities, from May till 
towards September. They consist chiefly of pufiins, 
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wild pigeons, razor bills, starlings, willocks, daws, gulls, 
cormorants, Cornish choughs, and the eider duck, the 
down of which is so celebrated for its softness. The 
means resorted to in order to secure these eggs and the 
feathers of the birds, expose the persons who follow this 
business to great danger. An iron crow is fixed in the 
top of the cliff, to which a rope is attached having a 
piece of wood at the end. As soon as the man is seated 
he halloos, upon which the birds quit the holes wherein 
their eggs are deposited, and, flying away, leave them a 
prey to the adventurous plunderer." 

But I must not linger on that side of the island. I 
had several letters of introduction to persons at Ryde 
and in the neighbourhood. Having delivered these, I 
made preparations to visit Brading, the scene of Legh 
Richmond's early labours, where lived and died the 
Young Cottager. This village consists of a single street; 
the buildings are generally old and poor. The church 
stands at the end of the street as we enter the village 
from Ryde. It is said to be one of the oldest churches 
in the island. According to tradition, this edifice was 
erected in 704 — more than a thousand years ago, by 
Wilfred, Bishop of Winchester : and his first convert to 
Christianity is said to have been baptized here. The 
building consists of a chancel, nave, and side aisles, and 
the roof is supported by Saxon pillars. In a small 
chapel at the east end of the south aisle, behind a screen, 
are buried the ancient family of the Oglanders. I en- 
tered this churchyard, thickly sown with mouldered 
and moss-covered grave-stones, with peculiar emotions. 
The first living object that met my eye was an old mis- 
erable-looking man, ragged, and filthy in his appearance, 
who sat on the stone steps leading to the church-door, 
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I went up to him, and asked him if he could show me 
the Young Cottager's grave? He replied in the affir- 
mative, and rose to escort me to the spot, when the sex- 
ton, an old hardy-looking fellow, came forward, and 
remarked that it was his prerogative to show the pre- 
mises to visitors. I soon found that he was determined 
that I should not leave one curiosity or relic connected 
with the spot unseen. The pews in this church were 
without paint, and looked as if they were occupied by 
a very plain set of people. I went into the pulpit, and 
felt a pleasure in standing where the sainted Legh Rich- 
mond had delivered so many precious truths. It is said 
that the people at Brading in general, did not derive that 
benefit from Mr. Richmond's ministry that they did at 
Yaverland and Bembridge. There were places in which 
our Saviour exercised his personal ministry, where he 
could do no mighty work because of their unbelief. 

The old sexton took care to tell me that he held the 
same ofiice during Mr. Richmond's residence here. He 
went to the vestry-room, and brought out a surplice 
which Mr. Richmond used to wear. The corners at 
the bottom had been torn ofl^ and mended. He said Mr. 
Richmond was lame, and always trod oflF the corners 
of the surplice he wore. The vicarage or parsonage 
house was in the rear of the church. The church- 
yard, filled with graves, extended behind the church 
some little distance, and then directly beyond this, ad- 
joining it, and separated by a fence, was the court-yard 
or garden in front of the vicarage. I travelled over all 
these grounds with Legh Richmond's tracts in my 
hand^ and was struck with the geographical accuracy 
with which he has described every scene. 

" On the summer evening," he remarks, " I frequently 
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used to assemble this little group out of doors, in my 
garden, sitting under the shade of some trees, which 
protected us from the heat of the sun. From hence 
a scene appeared, which rendered my occupation the 
more interesting. For adjoining the spot where we 
sat, and only separated from us by a fence, was the 
churchyard, surrounded with beautiful prospects in 
every direction." 

I have seldom seen a more quiet, retired, or delight- 
fully rural spot, than the grounds around this vicarage. 
The trees, the garden, the intervening fence, the ad- 
joining churchyard — all were there just as they were 
when Legh Richmond was teaching that youthful 
group. I went and stood by the side of the fence, and, 
as I looked over, I, in imagination, fixed upon the very 
spot where he must have sat, with his infantile flock 
around him ; and where, from his shady covert, he 
looked into the churchyard, and contemplated " the 
mortal remains of the thousands that lay there, who, 
from age to age, in their diflFerent generations, had been 
successively committed to the grave. * Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;' " where " the once famed 
ancestors* of the rich, and the less-known forefathers 
of the poor, lay mingling in dust together, and alike 
awaiting the resurrection of the dead." I saw where 
he gathered " his subjects of warning and exhortation 
suitable to his little flock of lambs that he was feeding : 
where he pointed to the heaving sods that marked the 
difierent graves, and separated them from each other^ 
and told his pupils that, young as they were, none of 
them were too young to die, and that probably more 

* The Oglanders were persons of elevated family. An individual of 
high distinction was interred as early as 1 104. 
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than half of the bodies that were buried there were 
those of little children : and from thence took occasion 
to speak of the nature and value of a soul, and to ask 
them where they expected their souls to go when they 
departed hence and were no more seen on the earth.'* 
It seemed to me, as I gazed around, I still heard the 
echo of that solemn voice, proposing those inquiries, 
which, according to her own simple account, roused 
the young cottager from the stupor of unregeneracy — 
" Children, where will you be a hundred years hence ? 
Children, where do you think you will go when you die ? 
Children, if you were to die to-night, are you sure you 
would go to Christ and be happy?" It seemed to me 
that I could still hear the echoes of that voice that was 
telling the listening circle around him of ^< Him who 
was ^ the resurrection and the life,' and who alone could 
take away the sting of death; reminding them that 
* the hour was coming in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna-^ 
tion.' " I figured to myself the scene of his sending the 
children to the various stones which stood at the bead 
of this and that grave, and making the churchyard a 
book of instruction, and every grave-stone a leaf of 
edification for his young disciples. I seemed to see the 
little animated group dispersing to different parts of the 
yard to commit to memory the verses in commemora- 
tion of the departed. In imagination, I followed little 
Jane to the spot where she stood and learned that me- 
morable epitaph, which her teacher sent her to commit 
to memory. I went to the spot and kneeled down 
before the stone, and read the lines — 
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*' Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear, 
That mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progress to the seats of bliss. 

No more confined to grov'ling scenes of night — 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay ; 
Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight. 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day." 

The stone has been recently cleared of its thick coating 
of moss, and the letters traced anew by the chisel. 
The epitaph on the adjoining stone, which little Jane 
told Mr. Richmond she had learned and thought very 
pretty, was now hardly legible, so completely covered 
was it with moss. I, however, was able to decipher 
the lines. 

** It must be so — our father Adam's fall 
And disobedience, brought this lot on all. 
All die in him — but hopeless should we be, 
Blest Revelation ! were it not for thee. 
Hail, glorious Gospel : heavenly light whereby 
We live with comfort, and with comfort die ; 
And view beyond this gloomy scene the tomb, 
A life of endless happiness to come." 

I could not but lift up my heart amid the beautiful 
rural scenery around me, and the solemn reflections 
that at this moment overshadowed me, and bless God 
who had made that stone speak conviction to a dying 
sinner — now a ransomed saint before the throne, chaunt- 
ing the high praises of God in company with that herald 
of the cross who has so beautifully sketched her history. 

I went back again to the spot where Mr. Rich- 
mond describes himself seated amid his youthful charge. 

VOL. II. L 
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Every one of the features in the natural scenery were just 
as he described them. To the eastward was the ^^ large 
river or lake of sea water, chiefly formed by the tide," 
which was at this nioment flowing in, ^^ and nearly 
enclosed by land. Beyond this was the fine bay;" and 
" on the right-hand of the haven rose the hill of pecu- 
liarly beautiful form and considerable height," — Bem- 
bridge Down. Its verdure at this time did not appear 
remarkably " rich;" though " many hundred sheep were 
grazing upon its sides and summit. To the southwest- 
ward of the garden was another down" — Brading Down 
— " covered also with flocks of sheep, and a portion of it 
fringed with trees. At the foot of this hill lay the vil- 
lage, a part of which gradually ascended to the rising 
ground on which the church stood." The village, 
" from the intermixture of houses with gardens, orchards, 
and trees," still " presented a very pleasing aspect." 
The " little shrubberies and flower-beds" were still to 
be seen in the yard of the vicarage, but they were now 
cultivated by other hands than those which penned the 
narrative of the "Young Cottager;" and, if my in- 
formation was correct, the children of the parish, and 
the people who weekly assemble in this sanctuary, are 
under the care of a shepherd of a very difierent spirit 
from that which animated the sainted Richmond. This 
living is held by a non-resident Rector, who lives in 
Yorkshire — a remote part of the kingdom. As he is 
not a man of evangelical views himself, it is not at all 
wonderful that he should not be particular in appointing 
curates of a kindred spirit with Mr. Richmond. This 
is one of the worst features in the system of things in 
England. The pastor is not appointed by the people, 
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but by one who may not have the least regard for their 
spiritual welfare. 

I went to the. cottage where little Jane used to live. 
It was quite at the other end of the village ; and as Mr. 
Richmond describes it, it was emphatically " of the hum- 
blest kind." Forty years had produced some changes in 
its appearance and the grounds around it. Nevertheless, 
" the high bank of earth, which formed a sort of garden 
behind it,"^^was still there. The front aspect of the 
cottage was considerably changed. " The honey-suckle 
which luxuriantly climbed up the wall, enclosing the 
door, windows, and even the chimney with its twining 
branches," was gone. The inmates of the cottage 
seemed to have little or no. knowledge of the Young 
Cottager. They simply knew that Mrs. Squibb, the 
mother of Jane, had formerly resided there. I asked 
them, if they had never seen the narrative of the Young 
Cottager. They said they had; but they appeared very 
ignorant, and quite indifiFerent to divine things. It wat 
a painful thought to me, that this cottage, where Jane 
breathed out her soul, should be desecrated by the resi- 
dence of those who knew not God. 

But no spot attracted my attention more strongly than 
the grave of little Jane. Mr. Richmond, previous to his 
death, caused a monument to be erected over it. The 
grave is very near the rear of the church, in sight of 
the spot where she and her companions used to be 
assembled beneath the leafy covert to. receive religious 
instruction, and not very remote from the two adjoining 
graves where she learned that memorable epitaph which 
the Spirit wrote upon the tablet of her heart. The in- 
scription upon the plain slab of marble that stands at the 
head of her grave is as follows : 
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** Sacked to the Memory or Little Jane, 
Who died 30th of Jahuart, 1799, in the Fifteenth Year of her 

Age." 
" Ye who the power of God delight to trace. 
And mark with joy each monument of grace. 
Tread lightly o'er this grave as ye explore 
' The short and simple annals of the poor.' 
A child reposes underneath this sod, 
A child to memory dear, and dear to God ; 
Rejoice ! yet shed the sympathizing tear, 
Jane, ' The Young Cottager,' is huried here.** 

I learned while in Brading, that Jane's mother was 
still living — residing at Ryde. The next morning after 
my visit to Brading, I went to see her. I found her 
very infirm, as she was now more than eighty years 
old. I had considerable conversation with her, and was 
led to hope that she had become a truly renewed child 
of God. As I spoke of little Jane, she wept, and thanked 
God for his mercy that had spared such a sinner as she 
was, so long — long enough to see her guilt, and which 
had led her to the fountain of that blood which cleanseth 
from all sin. She is very poor. In alluding to her 
destitute situation, she said: ^^ God has been very good, 
and never let me want for a piece of bread; and what 
is much more, he has given me a hope of mercy 
through Christ" She seems to deplore her former de- 
pravity. You recollect that Mr. Richmond represents 
the parents of Jane as dissipated and worthless, and as 
opposing her in religious duties. The recollection of 
this seemed to be a barbed arrow to her spirit. She 
told me that she had often been all the way to Brading, 
without going into a house there, simply to visit Jane's 
grave. 

My second excursion was to Culver Clii&, in the 
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neighbourhood of Bembridge. The route thither is thus 
described in the touching narrative of "The Negro 
Servant." 

" The road which I took lay over a lofty down, which 
commands a prospect of scenery seldom exceeded in 
beauty and magnificence. The down itself was covered 
with sheep, grazing on its wholesome and plentiful 
pasture. Here and there a shepherd's boy kept his 
appointed station, and watched over the flock committed 
to his care. I viewed it as an emblem of my own 
situation and employment. Adjoining the hill lay an 
extensive parish, wherein many souls were given me to 
watch over, and render an account of, at the day of the 
great Shepherd's appearing." The down here referred 
to is Bembridge. Yaverland lies at the foot of this 
down, of which parish Mr. Richmond was curate as 
well as of Brading. 

" On the left hand of the hill as I advanced eastward, 
and immediately under its declivity, extended a beautiful 
tract of land, intersected by a large arm of the sea — " 
Brading Haven — " which, as the tide was fast flowing 
in — " the precise circumstances under which I saw it — 
" formed a broad lake or haven. Woods, villages, 
cottages, and churches surrounded it in most pleasing 
variety of prospect. Before this lay a large fleet of 
ships of war, and not far from it of merchantmen, both 
safe at anchor, and covering a tract of the sea of several 
miles in extent." The ships of war were not visible at 
time of my excursion. When Mr. Richmond wrote, 
rampant war was brandishing the weapons of death 
over many a land, and rolling ten thousand garments 
in blood; and the broad pennons of the British navy 
were spread over every sea. Though no war ships 
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were in sight, a large group of white expanded sails on 
those very waters enabled me to see how true the pic- 
ture was. 

"Beyond this again I saw the fortifications, dock- 
yards, and extensive public edifices of a large seaport 
town" — Portsmouth, distinctly visible from this point. 
*' On my right hand, to the south and southeast, the 
unbounded ocean displayed its mighty waves. It was 
covered with vessels of every size, sailing in all direc- 
tions ; some outward bound to the most distant parts of 
the world ; others, after a long voyage, returning home, 
laden with the produce of remote climes: some going 
forth in search of the enemy; others sailing back to the 
port, after the hard-fought engagement, and bearing the 
trophies of victory in the prizes which accompanied 
them home. At the south-east of the spot on which I 
was riding, extended a beautiful semicircular bay of 
about nine or ten miles in circumference, bounded by 
high clifls of white, red, and brown-coloured earths." 

As I stood with the book in my hand, and looked off 
on the scene, I could not but exclaim — how perfectly 
true to nature ! And equally true was the description 
as it proceeded. 

" Beyond this lay a range of hills, whose tops are 
often buried in cloudy mists, but which then appeared 
clear and distinct. This chain of hills — ^meeting with 
another from the north, bounds a large fruitful vale, 
whose fields, now ripe for harvest, proclaimed the good- 
ness of God in the rich provision which he makes for 
the sons of men. * • * As I pursued the meditations 
which this magnificent and varied scenery excited in 
my mind, I approached the edge of a tremendous per- 
pendicular clifli with which the down terminates. I 
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dismounted from my horse and tied it to a bush. The 
breaking of the waves against the foot of the cliff at so 
great a distance beneath me, produced an incessant and 
pleasing murmur. The seagulls were flying between 
the top of the cliff where I stood and the rocks beloW, 
attending upon their nests built in the holes of the cliff. 
* • * I cast my eye downwards a little to the left, to- 
wards a small cove, the shore of which consists of fine 
hard sand. It is surrounded by fragments of rock, 
chalk cliffs, and steep banks of broken earth. Shut out 
from human intercourse and dwellings, it seems formed 
for retirement and contemplation. On one of these 
rocks I unexpectedly observed a man sitting with a 
book which he was reading. The place was near two 
hundred yards perpendicularly below me, but I soon 
discovered by his dress, and by the black colour of his 
features, contrasted with the white rocks beside him, 
that it was no other than my negro disciple, with, as I 
doubted not, a Bible in his hand. I descended a steep 
bank, winding by a rude kind of staircase formed by 
fishermen and shepherds' boys in the side of the clifti 
down to the shore." 

There are so many points which in most particulars 
answer this description, that I walked more than a mile 
along the summit of the cliffs before I could fix upon 
the spot that seemed to combine with exactness every 
feature in this description, The spot upon which I 
fixed had the beautiful '* little cove;" the cliff stupen- 
dously lofty and large, white as snow; ** the sea-fowl" 
were flying around it; its whiteness was occasionally 
*< checkered with dark green masses of samphire" that 
grew there. On the other side was a more gradual 
<* declivity of many coloured earths, interspersed with 
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green patches of grass and bushes, and little streams of 
water trickling down the bank, and mingling with the 
sea at the bottouL" 

I gazed with no small interest upon the spot where I 
supposed Mr. Richmond and the African servant sat 
and talked of divine things, and where they kneeled 
down with *< the sea-sand for their floor — the heavens 
their roof — the hills and the waves the walls of their 
chamber." There, as Mr. Richmond ^^ prayed and the 
negro wept," the presence of God was manifested. I 
sat and thought long and deeply upon that scene. The 
rocks upon which the sainted Richmond and the negro 
servant sat were still there; the waves of the ocean 
were there; the walls of the everlasting hills stood in 
the same position ; the seagulls continued to fly there, 
and the heavens that spread their broad canopy over 
the spot were still the same. But where were they who 
once talked of the riches of grace, and lifted up their 
voices in prayer upon this retired spot? They were 
gone ! The earth was no longer their home. Already 
have they heard the strains of heavenly minstrelsy, and 
joined themselves in the loud Hallelujas to the Lamb ; 
and thus realized what Mr. Richmond had poetically 
conceived : 

" Id heaven the land of glory lies. 
If I should enter there, 
rU tell the saints and angels too 
Thou heard'st a negro's prayer." 

My third excursion was to Arreton, to visit the cot- 
tage and the grave of Elizabeth Wallbridge, the " Dairy- 
man's Daughter." Arreton would hardly pass under 
the name of a village in our country, so few and scat- 
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tered are the residences. It consists of a long strag- 
gling street of cottages, with the church, which is an 
ancient edifice, at one end. The view of the village 
and vale of Arreton, however, from the down is highly 
picturesque. Mr. Richmond's description in the " Dairy- 
man's Daughter" of Ashey Down, over which he passed 
in his return frpm his first visit to Elizabeth, and over 
which I traversed the day previous to my visit to the 
dairyman's cottage, is not only beautiful, but remark- 
ably accurate. The spot I was able fully to identify 
from the Triangular Pyramid, constructed of stone, and 
erected by government ^ a sea-mark on the lofty sum- 
mit of this down, to facilitate the entrance of vessels into 
St. Helen's Road, or Spithead. 

" It was not unfrequently my custom, when my mind 
was filled with any interesting subject for meditation, 
to seek some spot where the beauties of natural prospect 
might help to form pleasing and useful associations. I 
therefore ascended gradually to the very summit of the 
hill adjoining the mansion, where my visit had just been 
made. Here was placed an elevated sea-mark. It 
was in the form of a triangular pyramid, and built of 
stone. I sat down on the ground near it, and looked at 
the surrounding prospect, which was distinguished for 
beauty and magnificence. It was a lofty station, which 
commanded a complete circle of interesting objects to 
engage the spectator's attention." 

Having reached this spot, I opened the narrative of 
the " Dairyman's Daughter," and was astonished to see 
how every object there described now rose before me 
in living reality. " Southward the view was terminated 
by a long range of hills at about six miles distance. 
They met to the westward another chain of hills, of 

l3 
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wMch the one whereon I sat formed a link, and the 
whole together nearly encompassed a rich and fruitful 
valley, filled with cornfields and pastures. Through 
this vale winded a small river for many miles : much 
cattle were feeding on its banks. Here and there lesser 
eminences arose in the valley ; some covered with wood, 
others with com or grass, and a few with heath or fern. 
One of these little hills was distinguished by a parish 
church at the top, presenting a striking feature in the 
landscape." 

This was New Church, nearly in the centre of the 
parish of that name. New Church is also the parish 
church of the town of Ryde, from which it is distant 
full seven miles. The church stands in the midst of a 
scene of exquisite rural beauty. There is a straggling 
village along on either side of it. The cottages which 
compose the village are some way apart. They are 
generally built of stone, and are completely surrounded 
with trees, and covered with ivy and woodbines. The 
church is an ancient-looking building and quite large. 
It is built in the form of a cross, and has three bells in 
its tower. It is one of the six churches given by Wil- 
liam Fitzosborn to the Abbey of Lyra, in Normandy. 
These churches, scattered over the Isle of Wight, were 
all once in the hands of Papists. There was formerly 
a cell of Benedictine monks at Appuldercombe, a neigh- 
bouring parish, subject to the Abbey of St. Mary 
De Montsburgh, in Normandy. The Abbey of Lyra, 
however, it is said, was the richest and most rapacious 
of all the Norman monasteries. Fitzosborne was a 
kinsman and follower of William the Conqueror, and 
constable of the Duchy of Normandy. He was sent by 
King. William to subjugate the Isle of Wight, and after 
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having completed this service, he was presented with 
the lordship of it 

" Another of these elevations situated in the centre of 
the valley, was adorned with a venerable holly tree 
which has grown there for ages. Its singular height and 
wide spreading dimensions, not only render it an object 
of curiosity to the traveller, but of daily usefulness to 
the pilot, as a mark visible from the sea, whereby to 
direct his vessel safe into harbour." This lofty and ve- 
nerable holly tree I looked for in vain. It is not at all 
wonderful, that the wasting and decay of forty addi- 
tional years, should have levelled that ancient giant of 
other generations with the earth. 

" Villages, churches, country-seats, farm-houses, and 
cottages, were scattered over every part of the southern 
valley. South-eastward I saw the open ocean, bounded 
only by the horizon. The sun shone and gilded the 
waves with glittering light, that sparkled in the most 
brilliant manner. More to the east, in continuation of 
that line of hills where I was placed, rose two downs, 
(Brading and Bembridge) one beyond the other, both 
covered with sheep, and the sea just visible over the 
farthest of them as a terminating boundary. In this 
point ships were seen, some sailing, others at anchor. 
On the north the sea appeared like a noble river, varying 
from three to seven miles in breadth, between the banks 
of the opposite coast and those of the island which I in- 
habited. Immediately underneath me was a fine woody 
district of country, diversified by many pleasing objects. 
Distant towns were visible on the opposite shore" — 
Portsmouth and Gosport. " Numbers of ships occupied 
the sheltered station which this northern channel afforded 
them. The eye roamed with delight over an expanse 
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of near and remote beauties, whidi alternately caught 
the observation, and whidi harmonized together and 
prodooed a scene of pecoliar interest. Westward the 
hills followed each other, forming several intennediate 
and partial valleys in a kind of undulations, like the 
waves of the sea ; and bending to the south, completed 
the boundary of the larger valley before described, to the 
southward of the hill on which I sat. In many in- 
stances, the hills were cultivated with com to their 
very summits, and seemed to defy the inclemency of 
weather, which, at these heights, usually renders the 
ground incapable of bringing forth and ripening the 
crops of grain. * • * Amidst these numerous spe- 
dmens of delightful scenery I found a mount for con- 
templation, and here I indulged it." 

One thing struck me somewhat with surprise, in 
travelling over this part of the island to catch a view 
of the scenery which Mr. Richmond so eloquently 
describes, to wit — that though the pictures he draws 
are so entirely distinct, and each equally beautiful, the 
same objects form the outlines of them all, and the 
difference between them consists simply in the fact of 
their being viewed at different points. This remark 
accords exactly with the testimony borne by Cooke in 
his topographical sketch of the Isle of Wight. He says, 
speaking of the Isle of Wight : ^^ The face of the coun- 
try is beautifully diversified ; and the almost perpetual 
succession of hills and dales which cover it, create such 
a wonderful variety of breaks and openings, that the 
eye of the traveller is continually entertained with sur- 
prising landscapes of nature's painting. It is here that 
the love of novelty and variety, so natural to the mind 
of man, is most highly gratified ; it is but changing one*s 
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position, for which a q;aarter of an hour's riding is suffi- 
cient, and the scene is cast into a new form, is' varied 
by so many new lines, and new disclosures of land and 
water, that it no longer appears to be the same." 

But I am keeping you altogether too long from the 
dairyman's cottage. I can describe the appearance of 
the country in my ride thither, in language no better, 
nor truer to nature than that of Mr. Richmond's. No 
topographer ever described roads or places with more 
entire accuracy, 

" The principal part of the road lay through retired 
narrow lanes, beautifully overarched with groves of 
nut and other trees, which screened the traveller from 
the rays of the sun, and afforded many interesting 
objects for admiration in the flowers, shrubs, and young 
trees which grew upon the high banks on each side of 
the road. Many grotesque rocks, with little trickling 
streams of water occasionally breaking out of them, 
varied the recluse scenery and produced a romantic and 
pleasing efiect. Here and there the most distant pros- 
pect beyond was observable through gaps and hollow 
places on the road side. Lofty hills, with navy signal 
posts, obelisks, and lighthouses, on their summits, ap- 
peared at these intervals: rich cornfields were also 
visible through some of the open places ; and now and 
then, when the road ascended a hill, the sea, with 
ships at various distances, was seen. But, for the most 
part, shady seclusion and objects of a more minute and 
confined nature gave a character to the journey and 
invited contemplation." 

The village, the cottage, all was just as Mr. Richmond 
had described. Elizabeth's brother, who is mentioned in 
the narrative, and also his wife, as being present at the time 
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of her death, occupied this cottage after the decease of 
his father, the old dairyman. This brother died a few 
years since, leaving one child, who with her mother are 
the present occupants of the cottage. Mrs. Wallbridge 
spoke of Elizabeth, and of the death of her husband 
with apparent deep feeling. She is now getting to be 
quite advanced in years. This spot is visited by thou- 
sands ; and there is a registry or blank book kept in the 
cottage, in which all^the visiters insert their names, and 
the time their visit was made to this place. I was 
pleased to find the names of so many of the nobility, 
who had been drawn to this humble cottage by Mr. 
Richmond's account of the triumphant death of one of 
its inmates. I was also pleased to find here the names 
of some of our own countrymen. Among others which 
I recollect, were those of Bishop M*Ilvaine, Dr. Milnor, 
President Humphreys, and Rev. Geo, A. Smith. I 
asked permission to go into the chamber where Eliza- 
beth died. They told me just where the bed stood on 
which she lay at the time of her death, and also brought 
me the Bible which for years was her constant companion. 
I there sat down and read the account Mr. Richmond 
gives of the last dying interview he had with Elizabeth. 
There was a freshness and power about this description, 
under these circumstances, that I had never before dis- 
covered : and I felt it a privilege to weep over the spot, 
whence a sainted spirit winged her flight to heaven. 
When I arose to depart, I felt prompted to say with 
Mr. Richmond, " Farewell, dear friend, till the morning 
of an eternal day shall renew our personal intercourse. 
Thou wast a brand plucked from the burning, that thou 
mightest become a star shining in the firmament of 
glory. I have seen thy light and thy good works, and 
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will therefore glorify our Father which is in heaven. I 
have seen, in thy example, what it is to be a sinner 
freely saved by grace. I have learned from thee, as in 
a living mirror, who it is that begins, continues and ends 
the work of faith and love. Jesus is all in all : he will 
and shall be glorified. He won the crown, and alone 
deserves to wear it. May no one attempt to rob him 
of his glory ! He saves, and saves to the uttermost." 

The churchyard where Elizabeth lies interred is about 
a mile from the cottage. This church also was one of 
those given to the Abbey of Lyra by William Fitzos- 
borne. The old dairyman and his wife, Elizabeth and 
her brother, all lie interred here side by side. The only 
monumental stone placed at either of their graves, how- 
ever, is that which stands at the head of Elizabeth's. The 
inscription upon this is as follows : — 

" To THE Memory of Elizabeth Wallbridge, * The Dairyman's 
Daughter,* who died May 30th 1801, Aged 31 Years. 

She being dead yet speaketh. 

Stranger, if e'er by chance or feeling led 
Upon this hallow'd turf to tread, 
Turn from the contemplation of the sod, 
And think on her whose spirit rests with God. 
Lowly her lot on earth — ^but He who bore 
Tidings of grace and blessings to the poor, 
Gave her, his truth and faithfulness to prove. 
The choicest treasure of his boundless love — 
Faith, that dispell'd affliction's darkest gloom — 
Hope, that could cheer the passage to the tomb- 
Peace, that not hell's dark legions could destroy, 
And love that fiU'd the soul with heavenly joy. 
Death of its sting di^arm'd— she knew no fear ; 
But tasted heaven e'en while she linger'd here. 
Oh happy saint! may we like thee be blest ; 
In life be faithful, and in death find rest." 
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As I knelt over this grave and brushed down the tall 
grass, in order to read and transcribe these lines, 1 felt 
that I could breathe to Heaven the petition in the last 
couplet with all my soul. 

I fear, however, that I have already wearied you by 
the length of this communication. I had intended to 
have told you something of the acquaintance I formed 
at Ryde, with the Rev. Mr. Sibthorpe of St. James's 
Chapel, whom I heard at one of his morning lectures ; 
and especially with Lady Jackson, whose children passed 
through their juvenile studies in America, and who is one 
of the most agreeable Christian women that I have met 
this side of the waters. But all this I must pass over. 
Neither can I tell you anything of my excursion to 
Southampton, by the way of Cowes, and on to this city, 
till my next. I will, therefore, at once say, farewell. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER XVL 

GLIMPSES OF HAMPSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE. 

Isle of Wight — Newport — Carisbrooke Castle — Imprisonment of Charles 
I. — Excursion to Southampton — ^View of the Place — Canute — Ruins 
of Netley Abbey — Winchester — Romsey — Salisbury — The Cathedral — 
Satisbury Plain— Stonehenge— Old Sarum — The Old Manor House of 
the Pitts— William Pitt. 

Salisbury, June, 15, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

As I am detained here by the rain, I shall imme- 
diately proceed to redeem the promise contained in my 
last, of giving you some further account of my peregri- 
nations. • 

You are probably aware that Newport, situated 
nearly in the centre of the Isle of Wight, is its capital, 
and decidedly the largest town in the island — containing 
between four and five thousand inhabitants. It has some 
commercial advantages, being located on the Medina, 
which is navigable for small craft from Cowes to this 
point. In the neighbourhood is Carisbrooke Castle. 
This castle is now a heap of ruins. It stands on a hill, 
and the whole scenery around is highly picturesque. One 
remarks: " In contempling these ruins more closely, 
the mind insensibly reverts to the period of feudal mag- 
nificence, when the proud baron lorded it over his nu- 
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merous vassals and retainers, and at times bade defiance 
even to the king himself: when the knightly tournament, 
and costly banquet succeeding to the mimicry of noble 
wary made the welkin ring. How altered is the scene ! 
Where formerly were magnificence and feudal splen- 
dour, and the prison of a king, there is now but a heap 
of mouldering ruins, and the oppressed and the oppres- 
sors ' sleep the long sleep of death.' " 

This castle was the place of confinement of Charles I, 
after he fled from Hampton Court. From this castle 
two attempts were made to eflect his escape. The first 
failed on account of the iron bars of his apartment being 
so near together as to prevent his getting through. 
Every thing was so arranged, that had he reached the 
outside of his prison, his escape would have been certain. 
But after getting his head through the bars, he found 
it impossible to proceed ; and he with difiiculty extricated 
himself from this most unenviable situation. In the next 
attempt, having cut the bars asunder, he was deterred 
from leaving his apartment, from seeing more people 
below his window than he expected. The thought 
flashed across his mind of treachery among some of 
his associates. This was the fact. An arrangement 
had been made to shoot him as soon as he came through 
the window. On the death of Charles, his children 
were confined within the walls of this castle ; and the 
Princess Elizabeth died here of a broken heart. 

From Ryde I took a steamer for Southampton. We 
touched at Cowes, which is built on either side of the 
mouth of Medina River, a pleasant town, with about 
four thousand inhabitants. The sail from Ryde by 
Cowes to Southampton, brings before us some of the 
most exquisite scenery that land and water, hills and 
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daleS) and woods, ever formed. From the Solent Sea 
we sailed up the extensive bay called Southampton Wa- 
ters, on either side of which are located beautiful villas, 
the ruins of ancient abbeys, and the walls of old and 
ivy-covered towers. At the head of this bay, on the 
extreme point of a high gravelly bank, which sepa- 
rates the course of the Itchen river from the estuary of 
the Teste, or Anton water, is located the beautiful town 
of Southampton. Some Englishmen, with whom I have 
conversed, think this far more beautiful than the Bay of 
New York. I, however, must dissent from this opinion. 
Under some circumstances, Southampton appears very 
beautiful. When the tide is up, and the sun bright, and 
the surrounding country is covered with deep verdure, 
I can scarcely conceive any thing more lovely than the 
environs of Southampton. But at a low tide, and on a 
rainy day the picture is wonderfully marred. As the 
sea at high tides flows back on the low land on either 
side of the Itchen and Teste, when the tide is down, 
there is left a wide extent of mud wastes in the neigh- 
bourhood, which exceedingly disfigure the beauty of the 
place. It is not my intention to give you a very minute 
description of this town. It contains about twenty 
thousand inhabitants, and is a place of some commerce. 
This, like almost every part of the country, through 
which I have recently passed, was the theatre on which 
were acted, more than a thousand years ago, many stir- 
ring scenes, in which the destiny of England and of many 
other countries was involved. It was here that the cele- 
brated Canute gave that memorable rebuke to his flatter- 
ers. When on one occasion they declared that every thing 
would bow to his command, he ordered his chair to be 
set on the sea-shore. The tide was just rising. As the 
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waters approached, he commanded them to retire, and 
obey the voice of him who was Lord of the Ocean. 
He feigned to sit some time in expectation of their sub- 
mission. But the proud sea, deaf to his voice, continued 
to advance, and began to roll its swelling billows over 
him. Canute then turned to his courtiers and bid them 
remember, that every creature in the universe was feeble 
and impotent — and that power resided in God alone, in 
whose hands were all the elements of nature. None 
but He could say to the ocean. Thus Jar skaU thou go^ 
and no farther. 

The most interesting objects in the environs of South- 
ampton, are the ruins of Netley Abbey. The next day 
after reaching Southampton, I took a carriage and 
drove to this interesting spot. On my way I crossed 
the Itchen, and was brought into the immediate vicinity 
of those horrible mud wastes, of which I have spoken. 
After leaving these, the first part of my ride was through 
a dreary heath, where there were but few objects to in- 
terest me. Considerably to the left, at a distance, was 
seen the seat called the Bittern Farm^ where was an- 
ciently a castle belonging to the Bishop of Winchester, 
and on the opposite side of the river, Bevis-Mount, de- 
riving its appellation from Sir Bevois, the traditionary 
hero of Southampton. Originally used as a fortifica- 
tion, it subsequently came into the hands of the Earl of 
Peterborough, the friend of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot? 
and the patron of men of genius and literature, who 
«onverted it into the site of a country residence, where 
he was often visited by the first men of the age. . 

As we passed on, the country around us grew more 
interesting. We soon found ourselves in quite a fertile 
region, beautifully wooded, and exhibiting in its green 
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fields, blooming hedges, and thick clusters of trees 
covered with rich foliage, a lovely sylvan country-scene, 
such as is found in many parts of England. We at 
length turned down to our right and drove nearly to 
the margin of the bay. Here, leaving the carriage and 
driver, I got over the fence, and found myself beneath 
the shade of a cluster of tall trees. The sun was bright, 
and the air most bland. All around me were quiet fields, 
filled with grass and grain, amid which the little birds 
were singing their summer song. As yet the object of 
my search was not visible. The low and secluded situ- 
ation of the ruins prevents their being seen till we almost 
stand beneath their time-stained walls. Having passed 
on through this girdle of trees, the gray, ivy-covered, 
and lofty walls of Netley Abbey stood in indescribable 
grandeur before me. I never before saw any thing that 
so completely came^ up to my idea of what ruins should 
be. 

No human habitation was within sight. The fields 
lay in undisturbed repose all around. The extensive 
grounds on which the abbey anciently stood were com- 
pletely embosomed in trees. The roof of this ancient 
pile of buildings had fallen in, but the walls generally 
stood entire. Both within and around the abbey, 
the ground was covered with thick grass, which was 
kept short by the sheep that were allowed to graze 
here. Festoons of woodbine and ivy hung down the 
walls, and almost concealed the apertures of the win- 
dows. Trees of considerable size and height had 
grown up within the abbey. Perhaps a dozen large 
oaks and ashes stood in the centre of the building, whose 
leafy branches waved above the walls, forming a ren- 
dezvous for the feathered tribes. As I entered, a cloud 
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of daws, rooks aud crpws, scared by the sound of foot- 
steps amid these silent ruins, flapped their raven wings, 
and uttering a wild, harsh, piercing cry, flew from the 
top of the walls and the branches of these trees. I 
passed through an immense court, in the centre of 
which had once evidently been a fountain, and around 
which had been a range of cloisters. I next went into 
the chapel, which is about two hundred feet in length. 
Judging from the appearance of the Gothic windows, 
now nearly covered over with creeping ivy — the rich 
tracery on the walls — the beautiful clusters of columns, 
some of which still remain, and the various arms and 
devices upon the fragments still seen of the beautifully 
ramified, but fallen roof, this must have been a superb 
temple. The lofty galleries in the transept or cross 
aisle still continue. A spiral stone staircase, though 
considerably dilapidated, conducts tp this elegant and 
lofty recess. I was able, by using care, to ascend these 
spiral steps, and walk quite around the transept. I need 
not describe to you with minuteness the private chapels, 
the sacristy, the confessional room, the chapter house, 
the breakfast room, buttery, kitchen, the terraces, gar- 
den and prison-house, that were all distinctly traceable 
amid the ruins of this abbey, which once covered, with 
its appendages, several acres. 

I before mentioned that I left the coachman with the 
carriage at the road. I was quite alone in my visit to 
this. spot. I could not refrain from falling into a very 
serious train of meditations. As I stood looking across 
the chapel, I could not but call to mind the scenes that 
had once been acted here; the crowd of worshippers 
that had once knelt on that stone pavement, over which 
the grass had now grown ; the clouds of incense that 
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had once ascended from yonder dilapidated altar; the 
strains of music that rolled along these walls, now for 
ever hushed; and the spectacle of gorgeously-clad priests, 
ministering amid all the splendid pageant which they 
were wont to gather around their holy rites. The bonesi 
of those priests, and of many who once worshipped 
here, were now mouldering beneath my feet. All 
— all was now ruin. While indulging in this train 
of meditations — with not a single sound to break in 
upon the stillness of my solitude — save the occasional 
song of a bird perched upon the trees that waved over 
me, or an occasional sigh of the summer breeze that 
swept through their branches — as I looked up, there 
stood before me an old woman, leaning upon two 
crutches. How she made her entrance, so noiselessly 
as not to attract my attention, I could not tell. She 
had on a grey cloak, with a dingy, weather-beaten 
bonnet. Her locks were grey, hanging down in elfish 
ringlets beneath her cap, She seemed to have lost one 
limb, and was therefore obliged to hobble on crutches. 
Her countenance was creased with many a wrinkle, 
and touched with a peculiar aspect of sorrow. She 
seemed the very genius of the place. I stood for a mo- 
ment and gazed upon her, hardly knowing what to 
make of one of such singular appearance, who had 
stolen into these ruins with such a stealthy and noiseless, 
step. Directly, however, she hobbled forward and said, 
** May it please your honour, if you do not know the. 
diflFerent parts of the abbey, I shall be glad to point 
them out to you." I now comprehended at once the, 
object which had brought her here. She was trying to 
earn a few pence by acting as a guide or cicerone to 
those who visited the abbey. I patiently heard her 
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explanations, and then gave her the accustomed fee, with 
which she seemed quite well satisfied. 

Netley Abbey was founded in 1239, by Henry III., for 
the rigid order of Cbtercian monks. It was given up to 
ruin and decay at the time of the suppression of all the 
religious houses under Henry VIII. In relation to it, 
with great truth, it may be said — 



« 



Now sunk, deserted, and with weeds o'ergrown. 

Yon prostrate walls their awful fote bewail ; 

Low on the ground their topmost spires are thrown. 

Once friendly marks to guide the wand'ring sail. 

The ivy now with rude luxuriance bends 

Its tangled foliage through the cloister*d space. 

O'er the green window's mould'ring height ascends. 

And fondly clasps it with a last embrace. 

While the self-planted oak, within coniln'd, 

(Auxiliar to the tempest's wild uproar). 

Its giant branches fluctuates to the wind. 

And rends the wall whose aid it courts no more." 



It was my intention, while at Southampton, to have 
visited Winchester, situated on the river Itchen, about 
thirteen miles distant. But finding it would cause too 
much detention, I was obliged, though reluctantly, to 
relinquish this excursion. Winchester is one of the 
most ancient cities in England. Christianity was re- 
ceived here, and the idolatrous temples converted into 
places of Christian worship the latter part of the second 
century. So important a place was this, that, in 82S, 
at the dissolution of the Saxon Heptarchy, it became 
the metropolis of the kingdom, and the residence of its 
prince. It was at this place where the coronation of 
Egbert occurred, immediately after which he issued 
an edict commanding the name of the kingdom from 
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thenceforth to be called England. During the reign of 
Henry I, Winchester rose to the summit of its glory. 
At this time it was defended by a stately castle, having 
high, strong walls, with gates and towers, and oma-- 
mented with a multitude of magnificent structures — 
being still the seat of government and the royal resi- 
dence. At this time it was in advance of London. 
About three hundred years after, its glory departed. 
Whole streets were deserted and left uninhabited : many 
of its houses fell down for want of tenants ; and not a 
few of its churches mouldered away for want of pa- 
rishioners to keep them in repair. The navigation of 
the Itchen became neglected, and the river choked up — 
and the appearance of trade and commerce, once so 
famous in this city, totally vanished. Thus do cities 
rise and fall ! The present population of Winchester is 
less than ten thousand. It has a Cathedral, which by 
its size and magnificence, bespeaks the eminence of this 
city's former wealth and glory. There are also here the 
remains of a castle, one edifice of which is appropriated 
to civil purposes. In this hall, above the judge's seat, 
hangs the famous piece of antiquity *• King Arthur's 
Round Table." 

But I must hasten on to Salisbury. On our way 
there we passed through a beautiful country and several 
pleasant towns. Among these was Romsey, situated 
in a wide-spread and beautiful valley, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills and verdant meadows. In travel* 
ling in our own country, we every two hours pass vil- 
lages quite as large and as pleasant as Romsey. But 
our villages have no antiquities to lead the traveller to 
pause and linger within their precincts, meditating upon 
the scenes of former ages, as has almost every little 

VOL. II. M 
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town in England. A travelling companion reminded 
me that in Romsey was once a monastery for Bene- 
dictine nuns; and that Elfleda, the daughter of King 
Edward I^ was its Abbess : and, also, that in the reign 
of King Stephen, that prince made his only daughter 
Abbess of the same. The Princess Mary, however, 
did not greatly admire this cloistered life. She was not 
insensible to the power of love. Matthew of Alsace, 
son of the Earl of Flanders, offered her his heart and 
hand, which she accepted; and escaped by stealth from 
the gloomy walls of her convent, which she regarded 
very much in the light of a prison. For a while they 
enjoyed undisturbed the sweets of connubial felicity. 
Two lovely children, now sporting in blooming child- 
hood, bound them with increased attachment to their 
home. But the Pope, in the mean time, was sending 
forth his thundering bulls, and so operating upon public 
sentiment, that, in spite of all her wishes to the contrary, 
this distinguished lady was forced to abandon the loved 
ones of her heart — ^to quit her husband, and return to 
the abode of superstition. The venerable and beautiful 
Church, attached to the Abbey, built in the form of a 
cross, still remains. We passed near it. There has 
been growing, for these two hundred years, upon the 
top of the tower of this church, a self-planted apple 
tree, which is said to have produced fruit of two diffe- 
rent kinds — red streaks, and golden pippins. It died a 
few years since, and several efforts have been made to 
raise another, but without success. 

In this church is interred Viscountess Palmerston, 
who died in 1769, and upon whose monument are 
inscribed the following lines by the late Lord Palmer- 
ston: 
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" Whoe'er, like me, with trembling anguish brings 
His heart's whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs ; 
Whoe'er, like me, to soothe distress and pain, 
Shall court these salutary springs in vain ; 
Condemned, like me, to hear the faint reply. 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye ; 
From the chill brow to wipe the damp of death; 
And watch, in dumb despair, the shortening breath- 
If chance should bring him to this artless line. 
Let the sad mourner know, his parigs were mine ! 
Ordain'd to lose the partner of my breast. 
Whose virtue warm'd me, and whose beauty blest ; 
Fram'd ev'ry tie that binds the heart to prove, 
Her duty friendship, and her friendship love. 
But yet, rememb'ring that the parting sigh 
Appoints the just to slumber, not to die ; 
The starting tear I check' d — 1 kiss the rod, 
And not to earth resign her, but to God !" 



Salisbury is situated in a valley near the confluence 
of three rivers, the Avon, the Nadder, and the Willey. 
Though Salisbury is called New Saturn — in contradis- 
tinction to Old Sarumj located in the neighbourhood, 
through which the ploughshare of ruin has long since 
been driven — it appears like a very antiquated place. 
The houses are generally built of brick, and have never 
been painted. The great charm of Salisbury is its 
Cathedral. This stands in the centre of a very spa- 
cious park, or lawn, carpeted with verdure, and filled 
with elms of giant growth, above whose tops its turrets 
and spire peer aloft with unrivalled sublimity. No 
cathedral which I have seen — neither St. Peter's, at 
Rome, nor St. Paul's, in London — ^made such an over- 
powering impression upon my feelings by its exterior, 
as the chaste, elegant, and venerable pile of St. Mary's 
at Salisbury. It is built in the form of a cross, in length 
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four hundred and seventy-eight feet, and in breadth, two 
hundred and ten. From the centre of the roof, which 
is one hundred and sixteen feet high, rises a beautiful 
spire of freestone, the altitude of which is four hundred 
and ten feet from the ground — seventy feet higher than 
the top of St Paul's. This edifice is purely Gothic, and 
combines the utmost simplicity, chasteness, and ele- 
gance, with the highest grandeur. The interior is no 
less striking than the exterior. The principal entrance 
is at the west end, where the inside of the fabric dis- 
plays its beauty in a most striking manner. The light- 
ness and elegance of the clustered columns, the symme- 
try and proportion of the parts, and the grandeur of the 
whole, fill one with amazement The first time I went 
into this magnificent structure, they were just perform- 
tag the ,„ig ««hedM »rvlc L a.e 'c J. Tie 
organ, said to be one of the finest in England, was 
pouring forth the most enchanting strains of music- 
while the beauty of this wonderful Gothic structure, 
with its clustered pillars, and pointed arches, and stained 
windows, and its vast dimensions, burst upon me like a 
scene of enchantment 

There are three hundred and sixty-five windows in 
this cathedral, and more than eight thousand pillars ; in 
allusion to which are the following lines : — 



''As many days as in one year there be, 
So many windows in this church you see ; 
As many marble pillars here appear, 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 
As many gates as moons one here does view ; 
Strange tale to tell I yet not more strange than true. 



t$ 



Another object of interest in the neighbourhood of 
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Salisbury is Stonehenge, distant about seven miles, upon 
Salisbury Plain. I, of course, did not fail to pay a visit 
to these singular remains of by-gone ages. " The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain," by Hannah More, had 
connected in my mind with this region a pleasing asso- 
ciation. This plain in some respects resembles our 
great western prairies^ though not so fertile or luxuriant. 
The surface of the ground is smooth and carpeted with 
grass, which is kept short by the flocks of sheep that 
graze here. This plain is nearly fifty miles in length 
and thirty-five in breadth. It in general consists of 
lofty and extended swells of land, like those tracts 
called in other parts of England, Downs. This vast 
•common has been devoted Ho sheep-walks from time 
immemorial. As I passed along over it, I saw hundreds 
of flocks each with their shepherd and his dog. '^It is 
said not less than half a million of sheep constantly graze 
on these downs. • s 

Amid the wide solitude of these vast plains lie scat- 
tered the ruins of some ancient temple, or the remains 
of an abortive attempt to build one, called Stonehenffe, 
What is remarkable, is the astonishing size of the stones 
that were used in this edifice. Many of them are 
twenty feet long and a dozen thick. No stones of this 
description are found within miles of this spot. How 
they were brought here, or placed in the position in 
which they stand, it is impossible to say. There are no 
historic records to show the origin, date, or design of this 
singular structure. Some have surmised that this was the 
round Temple of the Sun mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 
Others have supposed it a Druidical temple, built long 
before the invasion of the island by the Romans. Several 
learned men have expended a vast deal of research and 
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labour in trying to ascertain the original structure of 
this edifice. Stonehenge means haTiging-stones^ from the 
resemblance of the several pairs of these stones to a gal- 
lows. The Temple is surrounded by a ditch thirty feet 
wide. The outer circle of the Temple consisted of 
sixty stones; thirty of these were placed in a perpendi- 
cular or upright position, being twenty feet in height, 
|uid four feet apart. On the tops of these were thirty 
imposts, regularly united. Within the seco^fl circle is 
the Adytum, in which is the altar, a huge slab of blue 
marble. The whole structure is said to have consisted 
of one hundred and forty stones. Many of these enor- 
mous stones have fallen down, and there is now presented 
to the eye a stupendous pile of dilapidation. The first 
approach to these remains of antiquity is calculated to 
cast a solemnity over one's mind One is naturally led 
to think of the long cycles of years that have passed 
since these stones were placed here, and to contemplate 
the spectacle of priests, chieftains, and assembled thou- 
sands bowing down in adoration to some idol god, and 
who long since have been swept into eternity. An almost 
profound solitude reigns around the spot. The only ob- 
jects of animated life in the vast plain before you, is 
here and there a shepherd, sauntering carelessly along 
to attend his fleecy charge. 

It is said there is a similarity in the religious principles 
of the Brahmins of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chal- 
deans of Assyria, and the Druids of Britain. However 
this may be, one thing is certain, that the Druidical reli- 
gion abounded with horrid and bloody rites. Their 
captives were often offered in sacrifice to their deities. 
The gathering of the misletoe, it is said, was a cere- 
mony of great interest among the Druids. At this time 
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they marched in solemn order, exclaiming, " The new 
year is at hand — ^gather the misletoe !" The priest 
ascended the oak on which it grew, separated the plant 
from the tree, and laid it in a white gament spread for 
its reception. The Druids were selected from families 
of the first distinction. Their persons were held sacred, 
and they were invested with unlimited power. The tyranny 
and cruelty which they exercised over the people was 
such, as to lead the Romans, after they gained posses- 
sion of this island, to do all they could to suppress the 
Druidical religion. This system of darkness, however, 
lingered here till the introduction of Christianity. For 
some distance around the ruins of Stonehenge are a great 
number of Barrows^ or sepulchres, covered with earth 
and raised in a conical form. ' Many of these have been 
opened, and have been found to contain human skele-. 
tons and ashes of burnt bones, beads of amber, drink^ 
ing cups, rude urns, ivory pins, together with warlike 
instruments, brass daggers, spear-heads, and arrows of 
flint. 

. On our return from Stonehenge, we came by the way 
of Amesbury, an ancient town situated on the river 
Avon ; and then througL the village of Stratford. The 
whole extent of the winding banks of the Avon, along 
which we came, is full of rural beauty. In the vicinity 
of Stratford, just under the castle hill, near where Old 
Sarum stood, is the estate which belonged to the ances- 
tors of William Pitt. Here the Earl of Chatham him- 
self was born; and here that great statesman com- 
menced his political career, as the representative of Old 
Sarum, in 1735. The aspect of the house, which is 
built of stone, is venerable and picturesque. Over the 
door is this motto — ^^ Parva, sed apta domino^^ — Small 
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but adapted to its master. The parish church, which 
stands on the opposite side of the road, very near the ma- 
nor-house, bears, over the door, this inscription—" Tha. 
Pitt, Esq,, Benefactor. — Erected 1711." It is a perfect 
specimen of an English country church. Its time-stained 
walls, and partially dilapidated tower, are embosomed in 
trees. It is encompassed by an extensive churchyard, 
which is filled with graves, and rudely-carved stones, 
and mouldering tombs, and with mournful yews and 
weeping willows. The long grass had grown up over 
all these silent repositories of the dead ; and the church 
seemed thus encircled by the most solemn mementos 
that can be presented to the human mind. From this 
point there is also visible an antique cottage, with its 
pointed pediments and lofty gables, its long windows, 
and massive triangular chimneys. . This spot to me was 
full of interest. A little farther on, and we. came to 
what was Old Sarum — nothing now remains but ruins. 
The city that was once fiill of people, .is now without 
inhabitant. 

But I am wearying myself and you with these details, 
and, therefore, I will, for the present, bid you adieu. 

Yours, &c 
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Bath, June I6th, 1838. 



MY DEAR FRIEND^ 



I begin my letter at this place, although I presume 
I shall not finish it until I have reached South Wales. 
The road from Salisbury to Bath is very beautiful, and 
there are several towns on the way well worthy of 
notice, had I time to give you an account of them. 

Bath, as you are aware, is the most celebrated water- 
ing place in England. It is distinguished alike for its 
remote antiquity and modem elegance. Its hot wells 
attracted attention at a very early period. Bath is 
situated in Somersetshire. It stands at the northern 
extremity of the county, nearly surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills of considerable height. This 
range of hills opens to allow a course for the Avon, 
which winds gracefully around the city. The singular 
situation of this city gives a most delightfully pictu- 
resque effect to the views around it BaUi being partly 

Md 
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built on the declivity of one of these ranges of hills, 
there is a progressive elevation of its houses, which rise 
above each other in admirable succession. The hills 
on the southern side of the town, sink into romantic 
hollows of great picturesque beauty, and afford land- 
scapes of striking scenery, remarkable for their variety 
of aspect. The buildings in Bath, on the declivity 
of the hill, in general are elegant. Queen Square 
is an interesting point, in the midst of which is a 
garden with gravel walks, and an obelisk in the centre. 
The King's Circus is quite an ornament of Bath. The 
street is so called from its being circular. The houses 
on this street are built on a uniform plan, with three 
openings at equal distances, leading into as many streets. 
The fronts of the Houses are adorned with three rows of 
columns, in pairs, of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthiaji 
orders, standing over each other, and the frieze is 
embellished with sculpture. 

The Royal Crescent is another beautiful street. It is 
of an elliptical form, consisting of thirty-one noble houses, 
uniformly built of freestone, with rustic basements, sur- 
mounted with columns of the Ionic order, and with a 
suitable entablature. It stands on an eminence, with a 
gentle declivity, and an open lawn of twenty acres 
before it, sweeping down to the Avon. This Crescent 
commands delightful and uninterrupted prospects of the 
city, and the beautiful vale below, of the river, as it 
meanders towards Bristol, and of the opposite hill, and 
numerous villas, hamlets, and roads, which intersect and 
adorn its sides. Behind this Crescent rise — time would 
fail me to tell how many — crescents, squares, and 
places. Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
appearance of this part of the town, where houses rise 
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above houses in progressive order, while the most 
elevated look down with proud superiority on the no 
less elegant and extensive structures below. 

I cannot stop to describe the Victoria Park, situated 
on the west side of the city, nor Sidney Gardens, which 
range and expand up the side of Claverton Hill, and are 
tastefully laid out in groves, vistas, lawns, walks, 
bowers, waterfalls, alcoves, with tents and grottos, a 
labyrinth, a bowling-green, an orchestra, a refectory, 
ball, banqueting, and tea rooms, all crowded into this 
fairy realm. I will barely remark in passing, that there 
is found in this town every thing that can minister to 
luxury and pleasure. 

The principal celebrity of this city arises from its 
natural hot baths. These springs are situated within 
a short distance of each other. There are magnificent 
houses built over each, with accommodations for every 
description of bathing, and also for drinking the water. 
The taste of the water is rather pleasant, being a little 
chalybeate. It is transparent, colourless, and without 
smell. The water is in temperature equal to 116° or 
1 17** of Fahrenheit's thermometer where it issues from 
the ground. The springs seem to be inexhaustible. At 
the King's Baths no less than a hundred and twenty-six 
gallons of water are poured forth each minute. Nume- 
rous have been the conjectures in relation to the caujse 
of the extraordinary heat evolved by these waters ; but 
no satisfactory reasons have been assigned. Wonderful 
ate the works of the Lord — in wisdom are they all 
made ! In the immediate vicinity of these thermal 
springs are also springs of cold, pure water. 

That part of the city occupying the narrow valley of 
the Avon, is the oldest and most business part of Bath 
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Here, also, is the Abbey Church or Cathedral. This is 
much smaller than Salisbury Cathedral, and every way 
inferior to it. It is filled with monuments. One has 
justly remarked that ^^ nabobs and buffoons, the gay, 
the self-assuming and the titled, here mingle with the 
modest, the beautiful, and the gifted, and have alike 
passed into oblivion." There is one person interred 
here whose history I felt some curiosity in tracing. It 
furnishes a striking proof of the vanity and emptiness of 
the enjoyment derived from a life of fashion and gaiety, 
a^d the certainty that those who spend their days in the 
gay rounds of pleasure, will at last lie down in sorrow. 
The individual to whom I refer, was long regarded as 
the king of all the folly and fashion of Bath. His name 
was Richard Nash. He was bom at Swansea. He 
was sent early to Oxford, but had too volatile a disposi- 
tion for study. He then entered the army, where the 
order and discipline were too strict for his temper. He 
next took chambers in the temple, and lived upon the 
town in all its dissipated habits. The gaming-table 
became his study. He constantly visited the theatres, 
and every scene of revelry* He dressed as a dandy of 
the time, and devoted his every hour to play, finery, and 
attention to the ladies. After he came to Bath, he was 
associated with one who conducted the fashionable 
amusements of the city, and ultimately succeeded him 
in his post. He entered upon his singular career of 
office under the apparent impression that he filled a 
most important station; and laid down many laws to 
regulate the empire of fashion. He was supreme in the 
realm of folly; and suffered not even royalty itself to 
infringe the laws which regulated the court in which he 
ruled. He prohibited the wearing of swords in any of 
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the public rooms, and was obeyed. He desired the 
Duchess of Queensbury to remove an apron of rich lace 
which she wore. She took it off; and he himself threw it 
to an attendant He would not suffer the Princess 
Amelia to have a single dance after the conclusion of 
the ball. He told her Royal Highness that his decrees 
"were unalterable. His dress was well adapted to im- 
pose on his subjects lofty ideas of his dignity, being 
covered with lace after the fashion of the time. He 
wore a cocked white hat — rode in a chariot with six 
horses — was attended by musicians, and a retinue on 
foot and horseback. Princes paid him especial honour, 
poets wrote him letters, and ladies of the highest 
rank were fond of his attentions. The corporation of 
Bath made him their tutelary deity, and erected his 
statue in the pump-room between the busts of Newton 
and Pope. Lord Chesterfield wrote some satirical lines 
upon this foolish act of the Corporation. 

" Nash represents man in the mass. 

Made up of wrong and right ; 
Sometimes a knave, sometimes an ass. 

Now blunt, and now polite. 



(( 



The statue placed the busts between, 
Adds to the thought much strength : 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length I' 



i»» 



Nash seems to have been a vain, giddy, reckless 
character, who acquired his money easily at the gaming 
table, and parted with it freely. On many occasions he 
evinced kind and benevolent feelings, and gave largely 
in charity. But his was a life of pleasure. His great 
ambition seems to have been to reign supreme in the 
empire of fashion. But he could not be always young, 
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nor always in the gay saloons of pleasure. Old age 
came upon him. Sickness and poverty followed. The 
butterflies of fashion, and the reckless gay ones who had 
admired him in the full tide of glory, abandoned him 
when age had dimmed his splendour. He became too 
infirm to follow the amusements of his preceding years, 
which had brought him great resources. Want now 
stared him in the face. He had nothing to cheer him 
in the future. He had lived for pleasure, and now it was 
gone. He at length died at the age of eighty-seven, un- 
cared for and neglected. His history furnishes another 
proQl^of the heartlessness of the fashionable world, and of 
the unfitness of its appliances to confer lasting happiness. 
In what striking contrast with this character is that 
of another individual who has spent his days in Bath, 
and by treading in the humble and laborious footsteps 
of his Divine Master^ has wiped the tear from a thousand 
weeping eyes, poured the light of Gospel truth around a 
thousand darkened footsteps, and lit up heavenly joy in 
a thousand aching hearts; and around whose grave will 
be gathered the clustering sympathies of millions. I 
refer to the Rev. William Jay, who officiates in the Inde- 
pendent Chapel in Argyle street. I found him a most 
kind and affable old gentleman. He is one of the most 
plain, unpretending men I have met with in England. 
1 had considerable conversation with him on a variety 
of subjects. He talked freely of the institutions of our 
country; and seems to be well acquainted with the reli- 
gious state of things in America. He remarked, that he 
thought there was a strong tendency among many of 
the distinguished American preachers, to make their 
sermons too intellectual and metaphysical. He thought, 
what such sermons gained in worldly admiration, they 
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would lose in power and effectiveness to move the hearts 
and consciences of sinners. It was his opinion that the 
more we kept to the simplicity of the Gospel, the more 
eminently would our ministry be blessed. 

Bryn-Glds, near Newport, Montnouthahire, 
Tuesday, June \9th, 1838. 

I have been here now several days, under the hospi* 
table roof of Mr. Cordes, whom I first met at Mr. £w- 
bank's, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, and who is a 
brother-in-law of his, and a man of kindred character. 
Mr. Cordes spent the early part of his life in America, 
and understands the character of Americans better than 
most persons in this country. He lives very handsomely 
here, having around him every comfort that ease or 
luxurv could demand. His residence is in the midst of 
a most picturesque and enchanting country, while he 
possesses a taste to relish and admire its beauties, with 
an intellect able to gather materials for thought from the 
works of nature, and a heart ready to expand in grateful 
emotions to nature's God, in view of his manifold good- 
ness. 

Although after leaving Bath, I came through Bristol 
and Clifton, I stopped but a short time in those places, 
and as I purpose to visit them again, I will not at present 
attempt to give you any account of them. I took a 
steamer on Saturday morning, and sailed down the 
Avon till we reached Bristol Channel, and then pro- 
ceeded onward till we came to the mouth of the Usk, 
which we ascended as far as Newport, Monmouthshire. 
There I found the carriage of my friend waiting to 
convey me to Bryn-Gl&s — ^his beautiful residence. The 
whole of Monmouthshire was formerly a part of South 
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Wales, and though not now stricdy belonging to that 
principality, the inhabitants constantly speak of it as a 
part of Wales. 

Here, surrounded by the picturesque and beautiful 
si^nery of Monmouthshire, in the sweet retirement of 
the country, I spent a quiet and delightful Sabbath. I 
attended divine service in the morning in the parish of 
Malpas, in which Mr. Cordes resides. Connected with 
this church, there was anciently a cell of Cluniac monks, 
belonging to the priory of Montacute, in Somersetshire. 
The chapel of this cell is now the parish church. It is 
a small building of rough stone, having a western door- 
way, window-frames, and arch decorated with orna- 
ments peculiar to Saxon and Norman architecture. 
Previously to Mr. Cordes's residence in this neighbour- 
hood, the church was very much neglected — it being 
used for all manner of purposes, even for shearing sheep. 
He has done all in his power to revive and improve this 
parish. The vicar, unfortunately, needs light which he 
has never received. He preached on Sunday morning. 
His sermon was a prosing essay upon morality, making 
salvation dependant on our good works. Alas ! that there 
are still so many of these blind leaders of the blind in 
the English church ! 

We went in the afternoon to Newport, to attend the 
'church in which the Rev. Mr. Francis officiates, who ap- 
pears to be a very worthy and faithful herald of the cross. 
This is a chapel recently built. The old parish-church, 
which is an Anglo-Saxon edifice with a lofty square 
tower, stands in an elevated situation. The former 
vicar of this church had also one or two other livings. 
Two of these he used to supply with curates ; but the 
third he professed to attend to himself. Living some 
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distance from the church, he made it the duty of the 
clerk every Sunday morning to appear on an eminence 
in the vicinity of the church, and if only a few people 
had gathered together, to make a certain signal ; which, 
when he saw, he stayed at home, or rode off, if the 
weather was fine, on an excursion of pleasure — while 
the clerk gave notice to the people there would be no 
service that day. 

, This same old clerk is still living near Newport. He 
is evidently an ignorant man, but tells some rather 
amusing stories about the vicar above referred to. He 
is now old and poor. A pious lady in the neighbourhood 
who has frequently ministered t^ his wants, and whom 
he entertains with many past incidents that occurred 
during his clerkship, remarked to him one day : ^^ Your 
old friend could not have been a very spiritual man." 

" Oh yes," replied the old Welshman, though quite 
misapprehending her meaning, " Oh yes, he was a very 
spirity maru To convince you of it, I will relate to 
you an anecdote. He frequently found a great deal of 
fault with my reading. I tried to read so as to please 
him, but could not. At first he used, when I did not suit 
him, to strike me over the head with a prayer-book. I 
learned, however, to stand at the further comer of my 
desk, so that he could not reach me. He then would 
tie his pocket-handkerchief into a knot, and whenever 
in any part of the service he did not like my reading he 
would strike me with it in the face. He was a very 
spirity manr No one need be told what the state of 
religion must have been in a community placed under 
such a ministry. I fear there is even now a great deal 
of deadness and darkness in many of the parish churches 
in Wales. 
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Newport used to be a walled town, having its castle 
and massive towers. Its walls, however, have disap- 
peared, and a few relics only of the castle remain. In 
the vicinity there are vast iron works and beds of coal. 
Considerable shipping, therefore, comes up the Usk ta 
Newport, and gives quite a business aspect to this place. 
In the neighbourhood of Newport is the seat of ancient 
Caerleon, once the metropolis of all Wales, and ranking 
for beauty and extent, the third city in the kingdom, 
being next to London and York. This was once the 
see of an Archbishop, and the place where the renowned 
King Arthur chiefly kept his court, and instituted the 
celebrated order of knighthood of the Round Table. 
But the ancient splendour of this city, with its theatres, 
stately palaces, high towers, aqueducts, temples, and 
baths have all disappeared. It is now a poor straggling 
town with only six or seven hundred inhabitants. I 
passed through it, and should have never dreamed that 
this was the celebrated Caerleon on the Usk. Thus 
does the glory of this world pass away ? 

Mr. Cordes, as I have already intimated, has a beau- 
tiful location on an eminence which commands an ex- 
tended prospect of the valley of the Usk, and of the 
Bristol Channel, and the hills beyond; while in another 
direction there spreads before the eye a range of gentle 
elevations dotted with numerous seats, churches, and 
hamlets; and, still more remote, rise, in grand succes- 
sion, undulating hills and lofty mountains. It was our 
intention to have visited Ragland Castle, and a number 
of the curiosities in this region, but incessant rains have 
hitherto prevented me. I went to-day to call upon Sir 
Digby Mackworth, who lives at Glen Usk. His seat is 
located in a little romantic dell on the verdant banks of 
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the river Usk, shut in by hills, and surrounded by shrub- 
bery and shade. Sir Digby is one of those men of whom 
England has reason to be proud. Though living in 
retirement, and making no noise in the world, he is en- 
gaged in diffusing happiness around him on every side. 
He was formerly an officer in the British service in 
India, and distinguished by his prowess. But having 
enlisted under the banner of the Cross, he no longer had 
a taste for military life. He returned to England, and 
sought retirement amid the magnificent scenery of Wales. 
He is a man of great intelligence and refinement, and 
yet he acts the part of a devoted missionary among the 
peasantry of this country. He makes an annual tour 
through certain parts of Ireland, to circulate tracts and 
communicate the knowledge of Christ to the ignorant 
and " them that are out of the way." He is a great friend 
of Education, and does much to support charity and 
Sunday-schools. In short, his whole life is devoted to 
doing good. With all, he is a most loyal and devoted 
friend to his country. It is such men as this — and there 
are thousands of such in England — that are the great ce- 
ment of the British nation ; and terrible will have to be 
the shock that overcomes their cohesive influence and 
breaks down the government. We were so unfortunate 
as not to find Sir Digby at home, although we had a 
pleasant interview with his family. 

In this county, in the vicinity of Abergavenny, on the 
side of one of the Black Mountains, stands the village 
of Oldcastle, the birth-place and chief residence of 
IfOrd Cobham, who embraced the sentiments of Wyc- 
liffe, and died a martyr for the truth. This is a most 
romantic region, embosoming the secluded vale of 
Ewias. A writer in the twelfth century thus describes 
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Ewias : '^ A deep valley, quiet for contemplation, and 
retired for conversation with the Almighty ; where the 
sorrowful complaints of the oppressed are not heard; 
where the mad contentions of the froward do not dis- 
turb, but a calm peace and perfect serenity invite to 
holy religion." In this vale are the ruins of the once 
famous Abbey of Llanthony. Lord Cobham, in his 
early days, was a gay and dissipated companion of 
Henry V., who being also bom in this county, in Mon- 
mouth Castie, was sometimes called Harry of Mon- 
mouth. Few men whose youth has been spent in the 
dissolute habits which characterized the early years of 
this prince, have manifested such energy, courage, and 
firmness of character as Henry V. did after he came 
to the throne of England. There is one everlasting blot 
upon his memory, however^ in the treatment of his early 
friend and companion. Lord Cobham. 

This nobleman had been led to see the folly of his 
ways, and to embrace from a conscientious conviction 
the opinions of Wycliffe. The accession of so powei^ 
ful a nobleman to this cause, alarmed the Popish priests. 
Arundel was at this time the metropolitan of all England 
— a man fsdthless in principle and persecuting in spirit. 
Cobham was singled out for destruction. The king, as 
he was meditating his proposed invasion of France, 
wished to secure the favour of the clergy, that they 
might grant him those large subsidies, which would 
enable him ^to defray tiie enormous expenses of such an 
expedition. Still he desired to save his friend. He in- 
formed the Archbishop, that he would himself converse 
with Cobham on tiie subject and reclaim him, if possi- 
ble, from his errors; at the same time conjuring him 
to pay due respect to the rank, power, and eminent 
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services of this nobleman, and treat him with gentle- 
ness. Accordingly, Henry, who a little while before 
was frolicking in every species of debauchery, drinking 
sack with the jolly knight at the Boar's Head, in East 
Cheap, now undertook to act the part of a friar — to 
talk about the holy mother church, and exhort a noble- , 
man, illustrious for his rank, but still more for his splendid 
services to his country, to change his religious opinions. 
A writer very justly remarks: " It may be said Henry 
acted thus out of kindness, wishing to prevent him falling 
into the hands of the clergy. But was there no other 
mode of protecting this nobleman from the rage of the 
ecclesiastics, but by exhorting him to deny his faith? 
Could not this monarch, nay, was it not his bounden 
duty, to have been a fortress, a strong tower, a shield^ 
and a buckler to this amiable nobleman ? How did the 
illustrious Duke of Lancaster shelter WyclifTe from the 
conspiracy against his life? Had Henry acted in a simi- 
lar manner, he would have merely performed his duty." 
Henry found Cobham very frank and decided. He 
did not conceal his sentiments. He told the king he was 
ready and willing to obey him in every thing that did 
not interfere with the dictates of his conscience: that he 
was ready to lay down his life in defence of his person 
and government ; but with respect to the Pope and his 
clergy, he would never be obedient to them, as they had 
no right to exercise dominion over the consciences of 
men. He did not hesitate to tell King Henry, that he 
regarded the Roman pontifiP as Antichrist — the son of 
perdition, and the adversary of God. This candour 
failed to make the impression it ought to have done 
upon the king. Influenced by ambition, cowardice, su- 
perstition, pride, and vain glory, Henry V. sold the 
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blood of Lord Cobham to procure a subsidy from the 
clergy for his invasion of France. He told the Arch- 
bishop he could proceed as he chose against Cobham. 
Having been cited to a clerical court, which he refused 
to attend, he was excommunicated, and afterwards 
arrested and sent a close prisoner to the Tower. Being 
brought before a full convocation of the clergy, he 
avowed his Protestant sentiments — which no considera- 
tions would lead him to recant. He was, therefore, 
sentenced to be burnt alive. When this sentence was 
pronounced, he replied: " You may do with this poor 
perishing body as you please, but you cannot injure my 
soul. He that created it will, in his infinite mercy, save 
it, and of that I have no manner of doubt ; and for the 
articles I gave you, I will stand by them to the last, and 
they shall contain my faith before the eternal God." 
He then turned himself round to the spectators, and 
desired them to beware of false doctrines ; to search the 
Scriptures, and find out the truth. Falling down upon 
his knees, he prayed that God would forgive his per- 
secutors, if it was his will. The cruel sentence was 
executed in 1449. In view of which, the writer just 
referred to remarks: " Thifs perished by the hands of 
a merciless banditti of Rome, a nobleman of high rank, 
who had obtained the laurels of victory; a nobleman 
who rendered the peerage illustrious by his piety and 
his virtues." Another writer remarks : " Lord Cobham's 
martyrdom forms an eminent epoch in the English 
Church; for the Reformation, like a phoenix, sprung 
from his ashes." 

Chepstowe, June 21st. — I had no conception of the 
charms of this region, till my arrival here. Nothing can 
be more exquisitely beautiful than the windings of the 
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Wye, overhung with trees and mountain precipices. 
Nothing can be more impressive than the elegant and 
ivy-covered arches of Tintern Abbey: nothing more 
grand, than the mouldering and dilapidated walls of 
Chepstow Castle. 

It was with regret, that I left the hospitable mansion 
of my kind friend, in the bosom of whose interesting 
family I found myself surrounded by all those sweet 
charities, that impart to domestic life its highest charm. 
The ride to Chepstow was through an interesting country, 
abounding with beautiful scenery. Chepstow itself is 
situated near the mouth of the Wye, in an abrupt hollow, 
enclosed by considerable heights in every direction* 
Among the first things that meet your eye are the broad, 
ivy-crowned walls of its ancient and ruined castle^ 
hanging over the river Wye, which washes the rock 
upon which they are erected. Below lies the bridge; 
behind it, the town. Scarcely anything in nature can 
be more beautiful than the steep banks of the Wye at 
this place. The greater part of the rocks which hang 
over this stream, are clothed with wood from the surface 
of the water to their summits. Here and there a rocky 
clifiP protrudes its naked head, and contrasting the gray 
stone with the rich foliage wrapping about it, produces a 
fine eflPect 

My first excursion was to Tintern Abbey, which is 
about five miles north of Chepstow. This is seated in 
a low part of the valley, with the Wye almost bath- 
ing its base, and encompassed with hills finely wooded, 
even to the water's edge. It is said to have been built 
in the thirteenth century, by some monks of the order 
of the Cistercians, a branch of the Benedictines. It is 
probably the most beautiful ruin in England. It is not 
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quite so secluded as Netley, but was originally a far 
more magnificent edifice. The walls are almost en- 
tire. The roof only is fallen in. Most of the columns 
which divide the aisles are still standing. Of those 
which have dropped, the bases remain exactly in their 
place. In the middle of the nave four lofty arches, 
which once supported the steeple, rise high in the air, 
each reduced now to a narrow rim of stone, but com- 
pletely preserving its form. The shapes of the windows 
are just as they used to be ; though some of them are 
partially shaded, while others are quite obscured by 
tufts of ivy. Those which are most free from this ver- 
dant drapery are edged with its slender tendrils and 
lighter foliage, wreathing about the sides and divisions. 
It winds around the pillars, it clings to the walls, and in 
one of the aisles, clusters at the top in bunches so thick 
and large as to darken the space below. The other 
aisles and the great nave are exposed to the sky. The 
floor is entirely overspread with turf, where, when I 
visited these ruins, I found about twenty sheep making 
their fold. They hastily rose and ran away, treading, 
as they went, upon the bases of fallen pillars, C5rothic 
capitals, carved cornices, monkish tombstones, and the 
monuments of heroes and benefactors, long since for- 
gotten, which appear above the greensward. Upon 
entering beneath the low oaken door, one's eye is na- 
rally directed to the window opposite. Its immense 
space, gigantic framework, and arch, backed by a dark 
mass of woods on the other side of the river, have the 
finest efiect imaginable. The dim gray colour of the 
old Gothic pillars and broad lofty arches that still re- 
main standing, contrast most strikingly with the short 
verdant turf that carpets the interior of the building. A 
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Staircase much impaired, which led to a tower now 
no more, is seen suspended at a great height. On 
many parts of the ruined walls bushes grow in luxu- 
riance, where the birds build their nests. This is one 
of the most impressive ruins I ever beheld. There is 
here much material for the imagination to work upon. 
A writer, giving loose reins to his fancy, and imagining 
what the scene of things here was when this temple 
existed in its pristine majesty and original splendour, 
remarks: " The rays of the sun at noon, streaming 
through the stained glass, would communicate its vivid 
tinge to the rude efiBgies in marble, and heraldic dis- 
tinctions with which the tombs and monuments were 
decorated. The approach of evening would deepen 
this visionary tone, and night add an indescribable so- 
lemnity. The moon, in a cloudless sky, shedding her 
beams through the painted glass on the dim shrines 
and memorials of the dead, in the immense nave, would 
form an imposing combination with the glimmering 
altars of the Deity, and a martyrdom, or mournful story 
of the passion vividly depicted in an elevated compart- 
ment of the window. The whole would acquire a 
nameless character, from the stillness of an hour, broken 
only by the echoes of a solitary footfall, or the melan- 
choly cry of the bird of night." Although while sur- 
veying the ruins of these majestic edifices, we are almost 
instinctively filled with feelings of melancholy, there is 
no doubt that the suppression of these monasteries by 
Henry VIII. greatly accelerated the downfall of super- 
stition and Popery in England. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than the country 
through which you pass from Chepstow to Tintern. I 
spent a couple of hours very delightfully in wandering 

VOL. II. N 
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through the roofless rooms and silent courts of Chep-^ 
stow Castle. It stands on an almost perpendicular cliff 
that overhangs the Wye. Its lofty turrets and massive 
battlements form a sublime and interesting object. The 
area on which it stands occupies five acres; and its 
principal division, into three courts, is still discernible. 
The principal gateway is of Norman origin, and the 
oldest part of the building. It stands betwixt two lofty 
towers. The old gates remain, consisting of oak planks, 
covered with iron plates, and fastened with iron bolts. 
Within one door is the original wicket, about three feet 
high, and only eighteen inches broad, and is cut out so 
as to leave a very high step. It was unquestionably in 
allusion to a wicket-gate of this sort, common in that 
age and country, that our Saviour said, ^^ Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life, and 
fow there be that find it." On the left of the gate runs 
a wall, with a round tower and staircase turret at the 
corner. The whole aspect of this entrance bespeaks 
the repulsive gloom of feudal grandeur and reserve. 
This castle was built centuries ago, and has been the 
scene of many, a bloody contest. The most perfect 
apartment that now remains in this pile of ruins, has a 
beautiful oriel window towards the Wye, with niches 
and vestiges of a gallery. It was either the castle 
chapel, or the grand banqueting hall. There were 
originally sixteen toweors. An ancient terraced walk 
runs inside the outer wall, along the whole building, 
ascending, by steps, from tower to tower. A subterra* 
neous chamber, beneath the ruins, opens to the over- 
hanging brow of the precipice. 

" Here several old ivies spring up, from stony fissures, 
binding the mouldering summit of the cliff in their 
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sinewy embrace, and flinging their light tendrils round 
the cavern, embower its aperture as they aspire in fre- 
quent volutions to the loftiest turrets of the pile." From 
several points of these ruins, as you pass along over them, 
you look down on the rapid Wye, rolling its swelling 
tide at an immense distance, perpendicularly beneath you; 
and at other times, the green 'waving hills of Piercefield 
rise in all their peculiar grandeur to the view, darkening 
the river with their widely projected shadows. A tower 
at the south-east of the castle, was that in which Henry 
Marten, one of the Regicides, who signed the death- 
warrant of Charles I., was confined. He was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. He was first confined in 
the Tower of London, but soon removed to the Castle 
of Chepstow, where his wife was permitted to reside 
with him. He lived to the age of seventy-eight, and 
was twenty years a close prisoner, Southey thus speaks 
of him in connexion with this tower: — 

" For twenty years secluded from mankind, 
Here Marten lingered : often have these walls 
£cho*d his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison. Not to him 
Did nature's fair varieties exist ; 
He never saw the sun^s delightful beams. 
Save when through yon high bars he pour'd a sad 
And broken splendour/' 

He was buried in the chancel of the parish church of 
Chepstow. The stone originally placed over his ashes 
with an inscription, is now placed in the body of the 
church, which I saw. There is engraven on this stone 
a most singular epitaph, and an acrostic, composed by 
himself. 

I have referred to Piercefield, which is a beautiful 
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fann and park, lying on the banks of the Wye, between 
Chepstow Castle and Untem Abbey. A walk of 
about three miles has been constructed along these 
banks, at one time leading you beneath embowering 
shades, and then conducting you to points where you 
look out in wonder upon the magnificent scenery around 
you. I have seldom enjoyed a richer treat than in 
passing over Piercefield grounds. Over one point in 
this walk there spreads out the dense covering of a 
beechen tree. The path is here excavated from the 
solid rock. This rock, which is completely covered 
with shrubby underwood, is almost perpendicular firom 
the water to the rail which encloses this point of view. 
One of the sweetest valleys ever beheld, lies immediately 
beneath, but at such a depth, that every object is dimin- 
ished, and appears in miniature. This valley consists 
of a complete farm, of about forty enclosures of grass 
and cornfields, intersected by flourishing hedge-rows, 
while numerous trees diversify the tract and embower 
the farm-house. It is a peninsula, almost surrounded by 
the river, which here winds in a most graceful semicir- 
cular bend. This valley is environed by vast rocks and 
precipices, thickly covered with wood down to the edge 
of the water. 

Many parts of this walk are shaded and shut in by 
trees. At short intervals, however, there are breaks or 
openings that bring some new view upon you with the 
suddenness of magic. At these openings, benches or 
alcoves are placed, where the visiter can sit down, and 
gaze at his leisure. The path occasionally leads you 
through a cavern of rocks, or grotto: and then you 
emerge, and pass along, shut in by sylvan shade, till, 
by a turn, you are again brought to the cliff of the 
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precipice, and the whole course of the winding Wye, and 
all its wild sicenery burst upon you. Among this scenery 
no object is more conspicuous than Wynd GliiF, jutting 
over the river, from whose summit a prodigious extent 
of prospect, comprehending a wonderful range over nine 
counties, can be surveyed. A dark wood fringes its 
lofty summit, and shelves down its sides to the river, 
which urges its sinuous course at the bottom of the 
cliff. 

At one point in this walk through Piercefield, a little 
temple stands on the highest part of these grounds. 
You look down upon the woody precipices that you 
have before surveyed, as though they were placed in 
another region terminated by a wall of rocks. Just 
above them appears the river Severn, rolling along as 
though it washed these rocks, although four miles dis- 
tant This optical illusion is very striking. Viewing 
first the Wye beneath, then the vast rocks rising in a 
shore of precipices, and immediately above them the 
noble river Severn, and finally all the boundless pros- 
pect beyond of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, you 
have such a group of objects, with such an apparent 
junction of detached parts, that imagination can scarcely 
conceive any thing equal to it. The edge of this perpen- 
dicular cliff, which I have described, and along which this 
romantic path winds, extends three miles, and is covered 
with plantations of oak, ash, and elm. It is also the 
border of an immense park, in the^midst of which stands 
the residence of the proprietor of these grounds. In 
point of natural picturesque scenery, I have scarcely 
ever seen any thing comparable to the views from this 
walk through Piercefield grounds. One thing, however, 
detracts from the beauty of this scenery. The Wye, 
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{(deling the influence of the tides, is not only a very 
turbid stream, but displays a fearful breadth of muddy 
bank at low water. It wants that ^^ transparent sombre 
— ^that silver shaded surface,*' which is of itself oiie of 
the greatest beauties of nature. These splendid grounds 
were laid out some seventy years ago, by Valentine 
Morris, Esq. It is said that this gentleman, by the ex- 
ercise of the most munificent liberality, and the most 
unbounded hospitality, became greatly reduced in his 
finances, and was obliged to dispose of this estate. He 
is spoken of as one who made his mansion the refuge of 
the poor and the distressed, and who always kept an 
(^n and an amply-furnished table. He went to the West 
Indies to repair his shattered fortunes. Before he left 
England, he came to Chepstow to give a last sad fare- 
well to these enchanting groves and this delightful 
scenery, which his creative genius had done so much to 
embellish. The poor and the distressed, whom in other 
days he had fed and clothed, sorrowfully deplored the 
loss of their benefactor. They clung around him, 
bathed his feet with their tears, and implored Heaven to 
bestow its choicest blessings upon him. Mr. Morris 
sympathised with them, but still seemed perfectly calm. 
As his chaise, however, in departing, was passmg oyer 
Chepstow Bridge, he heard the bells of the place, which 
were muffled, ringing in token of a public calamity. 
This unexpected tribute of respect and veneration so 
afiPected him that he burst into tears. Affliction and 
disappointment still attended his footsteps. He was ap- 
pointed governor of the island of St. Vincent's, where 
he expended the residue of his much impaired fortune, 
in promoting the prosperity of that island, cultivating thb 
colony, and improving its fortifications. Government 
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refused to reimburse his expenses — his creditors became 
clamorous for their debts — and as he could not pay 
them, he was immured within the gloomy walls of the 
King's Bench, where he remained a prisoner seven 
years. He had married the niece of the Earl of Peter- 
borouhy who alone clung to him in this hour of adversity. 
She at length sold her clothes and trinkets to provide him 
bread. Unable to behold the miseries of her injured and 
much-loved husband, grief deprived her at last of reason, 
^nd she became insane. How true it is, that though we 
may build us an earthly paradise, something will come 
to despoil it of its beauties, or wrest it from our posses- 
sion. It would be well for those who range the hills and 
dales of Piercefield, and with enraptured eye contem- 
plate its sublime and picturesque beauties, to remember 
the history of its first proprietor; and to reflect upon the 
instability of all earthly happiness. There is a paradise, 
however, where still grows the tree of life, and blessed 
are they who have a right thereunto ! 

It is time* however, that I should bring this long letter 

to a close. 

Yours, &c.* 
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Liverpool, June 2bth, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Before I attempt to give you any account of this great 
commercial city, which we are accustomed to regard as 
somewhat nearer our country than any other point of 
England, from the circumstance that most of our packets 
sail to this port, I will furnish you with a brief sketch of 
the excursions I made previous to reaching here. From 
Chepstow I went to Gloucester, where I stopped a short 
time. I found nothing particularly interesting there, 
except the Cathedral. Gloucester is a city that was 
founded by the ancient Britons, and called Caer Glowy 
the fair city. It is pleasantly situated in a fine vale on 
the banks of the Severn. It contains eight or nine 
thousand inhabitants, and is a place of some business. 
The Cathedral is a magnificent structure, containing 
many interesting specimens of Saxon, Norman, and 
English architecture. The tower is a beautiful object. 
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The shaft of it is equally divided into two stories, and 
the most minute particles are repeated in each with an 
accuracy truly wonderful. The interior of this cathe- 
dral is extremely grand. The roof is sustained by 
twenty-eight pillars, extending in two rows, from the 
west end to the high altar. The whispering gallery is 
very remarkable. It is seventy-five feet in length, and 
forms five sides of an octagon. If a person utter the 
lowest whisper at one side, every syllable is heard with 
the utmost distinctness on the other side* — ^a distance of 
twenty-five yards. In the middle of the whispering 
place are these words — 

" Doubt not but God, who sits on high. 
Thy secret prayers can hear, 
When a dead wall thus cunningly 
Conveys soft whispers to the ear." 

The^ tower, which is two hundred and twenty-five feet 
high, has a peal of eight bells. I was anxious to hear 
them chimed, but in this I was disappointed. The 
chimes play a tune to which the following verses are 
sung — 



(( 



Hark ! hark ! how swift the minutes f\y. 
And we not yet prepared to die ; 
The chiming clocks repeat their sound. 
To warn poor mortals to the ground. 
By day, by night, or in the morning, 
Death strikes his dart without a warning. 
How quick, how quick the dreary call, 
The moments fly and we must fall. 
Awake, awake, thou drowsy mon, 
Thy breeches and thy doublet don ; 
Bring out thy team while I fetch mine, 
And call up Doll to milk' the kine. 

N 3 
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Gee, Dobbin, gee, the clock strikes eight. 
And Tom will hear the chimes go straight: 
At eight, at one, again at five. 
They warn us to repent and live: 
If we repent, and love, and fear, 
.We're sure to find our God is near. 
Olet us then do all we can. 
For He will bless the husbandman. 
Dangers attend us from the womb. 
And aching cares point to the tomb. 
O Tom it is but just and right. 
To pray at morn, at noon, at night: 
That when we leave this world of sorrow. 
We may be happy on the morrow." 



It was the diocese of Gloucester over which Bishop 
Hooper presided, who fell a martyr in the time of the 
Reformation. He was tried in London by Gardiner 
and Bonner, and sent to Gloucester to be burned. 
Pardon was offered him, again and again, if he would 
renounce the Protestant faith; but he preferred death to 
the denial of the Sayiour. The order for his execution 
expressly prohibited his being permitted to speak to the 
people, seven thousand of whom gathered around him 
and followed him to the place where he was burned. 
The sheriff, attended by the mayor, having led him to 
the north-west side of the lower churchyard, he was 
chained to a stake, and burned, with three successive 
fires made of green-wood. It is said that the Bishop 
supported himself with all imaginable firmness for about 
three-quarters of an hour, and then expired. He was 
sixty years old at the time of his death. A neat monu- 
ment has been erected by a private individual on the 
spot where he suffered. 

From Gloucester I went to Cheltenham, which, as 
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you are aware, is one of the fashionable watering*places 
in England. The houses, in general, are very beautiful 
lind spacioujs ; many of them standing detached, with 
large gardens and lawns around them. Some of the 
walks, especially in the neighbourhood of the springs, 
are very beautiful, being nearly twenty feet wide, finely 
gravelled, with a quickset hedge on either side, ahd 
shaded by venerable elms, whose embowering tops fur« 
nish a perfect shelter from the sun. Cheltenham is in 
Gloucestershire, from which I passed into Warwick-^ 
shire, stopping at Leamington, another fashionable wa- 
tering-place, the resort of hundreds during the summer 
months. 

On our way to Leamington we passed through Strata 
ferd-on-Avon, the place where Shakspeare was born, 
and is interred. The house in which this great bard 
first drew his breath still remains. In a garden near 
this is a mulberry-tree, raised from a shoot of the cele- 
brated one planted by Shakspeare. The church is 
delightfully situated on the banks of the Avon, and is 
approached by an avenue of lime-trees. Beneath this 
church rest the ashes of the poet. 

In the neighbourhood of Leamington are several 
interesting objects. The country itself is very beautiful, 
independently of any historical associations. My fkst 
excursion from Leamington was to Kenilworth — ^a small 
market-town, extending, like a rural village, more than 
a mile along the turnpike-road. But the principal ob- 
ject of interest here is the ruins of Kenilworth Castle. 
This castle traces back its origin to the beginning of the 
twelfth century. It was founded in the reign of Henry I. 
Having passed through the hands of many great ba- 
rons. In the reign of Elizabeth it was granted to her 
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favourite, Robert Dudley, Eari of Leicester. No event 
in history, connected with this castle, is more memora- 
ble than the magnificent and costly entertainment given 
by Dudley to his royal mistress, which lasted seventeen 
days, at the expense of five thousand dollars a-day. In 
the course of it was introduced every amusement of the 
times* Another such a .scene of festivity and mirth 
scarcely has a parallel in history. In compliment to 
her majesty, during this whole visit, the great clock, 
placed in one of the towers, was stopped, and the hand 
kept constantly pointing at two — ^the hour of banquet. 
Though these gay revellers could stop the hand of the 
clock, they could not stop the wheels of time, which 
were bearing them on, with all their splendid follies 
around them, to the eternal world ! 

I know of nothing that can more powerfully affect 
the heart, than to stand amid the ruins of this castle, 
and call to mind that brilliant scene of royal banqueting 
and festivity. Where thousands frolicked, and the gay 
and flattering groups, in splendid costume, swept along, 
thorns and thistles now grow. Amid those festive halls, 
where the sound of music and the merry shout were 
heard, the bat and the owl have built their nest. All 
you now see of what was so magnificent, is a vast pile 
of ruins, seated on an elevated spot, extended around 
three sides of a spacious inner court, exhibiting moul- 
dering walls, dismantled towers, broken battlements, 
shattered staircases, and fragments, more or less per- 
fect, of arches and windows. The gray moss creeps 
over the surface of the stone, and the long, spiry grass, 
waves on the heights of the ramparts. To the corners 
and cavities of the roofless chambers cling the nestling 
shrubs, whilst, with its deepening shades, the aged ivy 
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expands, in clustering masses, over the side walls and 
buttresses, or spreads in wild luxuriance to the summits 
of the towers and higher buildings ; or hangs in graceful 
festoons from the tops of the arches and the tracery of 
the windows. 

During the civil wars this castle was seized by Crom- 
well, and given to some of his ofl&cers, who left it a pile 
of ruins. They dismantled the towers, beat down the 
walls, destroyed the park, tore up the woods, drained 
the lake, and divided and appropriated the lands. How 
different do these whole grounds appear from what 
th^y did in the proud days of Dudley ! 

Another excursion which I took was to Warwick 
Castle, so celebrated in English history. The view of 
the town and Castle of Warwick, from the new bridge 
on the Leamington road, is highly picturesque and beau- 
tiful. In the foreground appear the rich meadows, 
through which the Avon gracefully takes its winding 
course. At a short distance, on the opposite bank, 
stands the Church of St. Nicholas, darkly shaded with 
trees behind. Near it is the castellated entrance to the 
castle. Farther back to the right is the Priory, embo- 
somed in its own beautiful woods. The town is seen 
scattered along in detached masses, interspersed with 
woods, from the centre of which rises the noble tower 
of St Mary's. On the left, eclipsing by its grandeur 
every other object, appears the castle, proudly seated on 
a bold and elevated rock, and raising high its towers 
and battlements above all the lofty and spreading trees 
which encircle it, and lend the aid of their varied 
shades to diversify and enrich the prospect. 

The principal entrance to the castle is on the eastern 
side, near an open space of ground, adorned with a 
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plantation of trees. Here is an embattled gateways 
through which having passed, we are conducted onward 
by a broad and winding road, deeply cut through the solid 
rock, which, in itself, presents a striking appearance, and 
is clothed on each side with moss and ivy, and crowned 
with trees and shrubs of every form and hue. So judi- 
ciously curved and thickly set with trees is this approach, 
that every other object is excluded from the sight, till, by 
a sudden turn, the castle itself, in all its magnificence, 
bursts at once upon your delighted view. The near 
view of the castle, with all its solemn towers and battle- 
ments, mantled with ivy, and shaded with trees of luxu- 
riant growth, affords a striking display of picturesque 
beauty and grandeur. The Tower of Guy, on the right, 
is a polygon of twelve sides, whose walls are ten feet 
in thickness. This tower is one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet in height. It was erected in the days of 
Richard II, and has stood unmoved through the long 
course of four revolving centuries, evincing, at this time, 
not the slightest marks of decay. On the left is Caesar's 
Tower, built near the period of the Norman conquest. 
For more than seven hundred years it has resisted the 
ravages of time, and even now appears to be as firm 
and solid as the very rock on which it stands. But no 
description can convey to you an adequate idea of this 
immense and extended castle, with all its courts and 
towers. The historic associations connected with it 
increase in no slight degree the interest with which you 
gaze upon its gray walls. The successive proprietors 
of this strong fortification, with their vast baronial 
power, have, in former ages, more than once swayed 
the destinies of England. 

One of the most interesting churches in Warwick, is 
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St. Mar/s — with which is connected a chapel of much 
older date— the church itself having been burnt down in 
the great fire that happened in Warwick, in 1694. .The 
chapel fortunately escaped uninjured. This was built 
in 1443, by one of the Earls of Warwick, and is 
considered a remarkably fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In this chapel are several monuments of con- 
siderable interest. There is one erected to Richard 
Beauchamp, the Earl of Warwick, who founded this 
chapel. This is an altar tomb of grey marble, placed 
near the centre of the chapel. Upon the tomb lies the 
figure of the Earl in brass gilt, large as life. This 
figure is placed on a table of the same metal, protected 
by a hearse of brass hoops, gilt. The hair is short and 
curled. The head rests on a helmet encircled with a 
coronet. The hands are elevated but not joined. The 
body is clad in plate armour, and the sword hangs at 
the left side. At the feet are a griffin and a bear muz^ 
led, both sitting. 

But the tomb that most interested me was that of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the favourite ' of 
Queen Elizabeth. It consists of four Corinthian pillars 
supporting an entablature, placed over an arch. Above 
the entablature is a grand achievement in the centre, 
and on each side a kind of pyramidical temple, before 
which stands a male figure on the right, and a female on 
the left. Just below the arch, on a table of marble, 
recline the statue of the Earl in his coronet, clad in 
armour, covered with a mantle, and that of his Countess, 
Lady Letitia, iii her coronet and mantle of ermine. 
Under the arch of this grand monument is an inscrip- 
tion proclaiming the honours and virtues of this noble 
Earl. What a vain thing is the praise of man though 
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it be sculptured upon marble I Who that reads English 
history does not know, that Robert Dudley, though his 
proud tomb may speak of his conjugal affection and 
fidelity, poisoned his first wife — disowned his second — 
and dishonoured his third before he married her — and 
murdered her former husband in order to marry her? 
How very different will be found the record in the book 
of God*s remembrance in relation to the character of 
men, from that which is engraven upon the monumental 
stones placed over their mouldered ashes ! 

I must not, however, take my departure from War- 
wick without saying something of Sir Guy, who is the 
great hero of this spot. I went to visit the place where 
he ended his days in solitary hermitage, between War- 
wick and Kenilworth, now called Gu/s Cliff. His 
history is so much obscured by fable that it is difficult 
to ascertain its details. Its outlines, however, which I 
gather from a work of considerable repute here, may be 
interesting as furnishing a faithful picture of an age of 
superstition and chivalry. This distinguished warrior 
is 'said to have lived in the reign of King Athelstan. 
He was at first only a private knight; but being a 
brave man, he was frequently received with consider- 
able attention at Warwick Castle. He there saw the 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, with whose beauty 
and accomplishments he was so struck, that he fell 
violently in love with her. In those days, however, 
a man's being in love, even though the sentiment were 
reciprocated, amounted to nothing in reference to the 
attainment of the object of his affections. Before he 
<;ould win the fair one it was necessary for him to serve 
an apprenticeship of danger, and by signalizing himself 
in feats of arms, to make it appear that he was worthy 
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of her. No inquiry, in that age, was made concerning 
fortune. It was sufficient if the woman had beauty 
and virtue, and the man honour and courage. 

To show that he was worthy of the object of his 
attachment, Sir Guy was obliged to signalize his prowess. 
He therefore left England, and crossed over into Ger- 
many, to be present at a tournament that was to be 
held in the presence of the Emperor's court. This he 
thought would be the fairest opportunity of evincing his 
skill and intrepidity. Upon this occasion he bore away 
the prize from every one, and performed such feats, that 
the emperor, surprised and captivated by his valour, 
offered him his daughter in marriage. In those days, a 
chanipion who was sole conqueror upon an occasion 
like this, was deemed worthy of an alliance with sove- 
reignty. Sir Guy modestly rejected the imperial over- 
ture, on account of his engrossing attachment to the 
Earl of Warwick's daughter. The emperor, not at all 
displeased with his fidelity to the avowed object of his 
affections, presented him with a falcon and a hound, 
which were regarded as valuable presents at that period 
These, with the trophies he had won at the tournament, 
he brought with him to England, and presented them, 
according to the customs of chivalry, to his mistress. 

On his way home, however, it is said — for a spice of 
the marvellous seems blended with all the histories of 
those chivalrous days — as he was travelling through 
Germany, he heard a most hideous noise and dreadful 
yells near the road. Turning aside, he rode to the spot 
whence the fearful sounds seemed to emanate, when he 
saw a lion and a dragon engaged in a most furious 
* combat. The lion was just beginning to faint and yield 
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to the power of his adversary, when Sir Guy rushed 
forward and slew the dragon. The king of beasts, to 
show his gratitude for this deliverance, not only looked 
unutterable thanks to the brave knight, but for many 
miles ran along by the side of his horse like a dog, till 
hunger obliged him to retire to the woods for prey. On 
this journey, also, he is said to have slain a wild boar of 
amazing size. Hence he is usually represented with a 
boar's head upon the point of his spear. 

On his return to England, Sir Guy paid his respects 
to King Athelstan, who then held his court in the city 
of York. His reputation preceded him. He was re- 
garded as the Hercules of the time, who was to rid the 
world of monsters. The King, when Sir Guy reached his 
court, informed him that there was a prodigiously large 
and furious dragon in Northumberland, that had not 
only damaged the fruits of the earth, but had destroyed 
an incalculable number of men, women and children. 
Sir Guy instantly offered to undertake to rid the coun- 
try of this monster. He procured a guide acquainted 
with that region, and they immediately repaired to the 
dragon's cave. The monster issued from his cave 
with eyes sparkling like fire, and upon Guy's attacking 
him, bit his lance in two, as though it were a spire of 
grass. The knight then drew his sword, and laid about 
him so manfully that the dragon fell. He then cut off 
the monster's head, and, returning with it to York, pre- 
sented it to the King. This traditionary report most 
probably took its rise from the knight's having killed 
some furious wild boar in the north of England, where 
diese dreadful animals abounded in those days. Every 
tale in that age was embellished with a variety of fictitious' 
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circumstances: and every wild animal who had done 
much mischief, or proved remarkable, was sure to be 
magnified into a dragon with flaming eyes and poisonous 
breath. 

The Earl of Warwick's daughter, being satisfied with 
the feats by which Sir Guy had signalized himself, and 
sufiiciently convinced of his honour and courage, gave 
him her hand, and they were married with great splen- 
dour and ceremony before King Athelstan and his 
whole court Soon after, the lady's father died and left 
Sir Guy his whole estate. The King, with whom he 
was already a great favourite, immediately upon this 
event created him Earl of Warwick. Having taken 
up his residence in the castle, and possessing a most 
ample fortune, Sir Guy enjoyed much leisure; and 
amid the quiet shades of his retirement his contempla- 
tion became fixed on serious and divine things. He 
now became convinced that he had spent too much 
time in the pursuit of glory, and too little in the pursuit 
of grace. In that age of superstition it was deemed 
necessary to do some great thing to gain the favour of 
heaven. Instead of looking to the Cross of the Re- 
deemer for pardon, and practising with a heavenly 
mind the various duties of life, it was thought necessary 
to go on some distant pilgrimage, or to perform some 
painful act of penance, in order to be truly religious. 
Hence, Sir Guy determined to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. During this journey he performed several 
wonderful feats for the great interests of humanity. As 
we may well suppose, his absence was a source of afflic- 
tion to his afiectionate and devoted wife. She arrayed 
herself in mourning, and made a solemn vow to be true 
and loyal to him while she lived. She now passed much 
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of her time in meditation and prayer; sold her jewels, 
and expended the proceeds in charity to the poor, and 
exercised great hospitality and courtesy to all travellers, 
not knowing in what need of like acts of benevolence 
her absent husband might stand* During his long pil- 
grimage not one word was heard in relation to him. 
At length, however, he returned, though it was unknown 
to her. England at this time was in a state of great dis- 
tress from the invasion and ravages of the Danes. King 
Athelstan himself was compelled to take refuge in the 
city of Winchester, at that time one of the strongest 
places in the kingdom. Guy upon his first arrival in 
England repaired to Winchester. A prodigious giant 
from the Danish camp had for several days ascended 
Mem Hill, a lofty eminence near the walls of Winches- 
ter, and there, brandishing his sword in contempt of the 
English, defied their power, and challenged any one of 
them, that they could send forth, to single combat Guy 
having reached Winchester, and heard the insulting de- 
fiance of this Groliath, entreated the King to allow him 
to encounter the Danish champion. The King at 
length yielded, and said— ^<< Go, noble pilgrim, and 
prosper." Guy, leaving the city by the north gate, 
advanced towards Colbrand, the Danish giant, who no 
sooner saw him than he said in a jeering tone : — 

^^ What, art thou the best champion England can 
afibrd?" 

The Earl of Warwick made no reply, but drew his 
sword. A desperate combat ensued. The giant was 
slain. The Danes raised the siege, and retired to their 
ships. 

The King immediately offered to confer the most 
distinguished honours upon the Earl for this valorous 
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achievement; but Guy refused all these proffered 
honours, saying, he had bid adieu to the vanities of the 
world. He then retired to the cave, or great cliff, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. There is 
here a natural cavity in the rock, where, it is said, he 
found a hermit already settled. The place is about a 
mile north-east of Warwick, on the west side of the 
Avon, and, as I have before observed^ is called Guy's 
Cliff. It is a place possessing great natural beauty, 
and is now the site of a very elegant country-seat. 
As early as the time of Henry VHI, a writer draws 
the following vivid picture of this place : " It is the 
abode of pleasure — a place delightful to the Muses. 
There are natural cavities in the rocks; small, but 
shady groves; clear and crystal streams; flowery 
meadows; mossy caves; a gentle murmuring river 
running among the rocks; and, to crown all, solitude 
and quiet, friendly in so high a degree to the Muses." 

The religious recluse whom Guy found here, received 
him with much kindness. They lived together in great 
amity for a year, when the hermit died. Guy was now 
entirely alone, spending his time in solitude and prayer. 
During all this period his wife was in perfect ignorance 
of his retreat, and even of his being in the land of the 
living. Though he went every day to the castle to beg 
his bread from her hands, yet he so completely disguised 
his person, and so steadily kept his secret, that neither 
she, nor any of her household, dreamed that the 
hermit of the cliff was the Earl of Warwick. At 
length, however, in his last sickness, a little before 
his death, he made himself known to her " whom he 
loved most," by means of a ring. She instantly flew to 
his cave, and arrived just in time to exchange a parting 
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adieu. By her hand his dying eyes were closed. He 
was interred in the cave where he had lived and died. 
His beloved spouse survived him only fourteen days^ 
and her remains were buried near his. This is the 
legend told here in relation to Sir Guy, Earl of War- 
wick. How much is truth and how much fiction, it 
may be difficult to ascertain ; but the story gives us an 
idea of the views and customs of a rude and supersti- 
tious age. 

In the Castle of Warwick we were shown several 
pieces of armour which were said to have been worn 
by Sir Guy. But I have said enough on this subject. 

From Leamington I went to Birmingham, which, as 
you know, is one of the great manufacturing towns of 
England. Here all sorts of hardware are manufactured, 
from pins and buttons upwards. I walked through the 
town, looking into the great workshops where, these ten 
thousand articles are made. Independently of its manu- 
facturing character, Birmingham presents nothing in the 
general aspect of the town remarkably attractive. There 
are, however, some fine edifices and very pleasant streets. 
This town, I believe, has a population of at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand. At Birmingham, I took the 
railroad, and soon found myself at Liverpool, although 
the distance is full one hundred miles. The cars here 
run from twenty to twenty-five miles an hour. Every 
precaution is taken to guard against accidents. The 
rails are laid with as much solidity as the foundation of 
a house; the most experienced engineers have the 
charge of the locomotives; and then, all along the 
whole line of the railroad, within seeing distance of 
each other, are stationed policemen with a flag, who, 
in the event of any obstruction on the way, give a signal 
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by the waving of their flag, which instantly stops the 
train. I have been delighted all through England to 
see the high value that is here set upon human life. 
Not the slightest accident can befall even a child in the 
streets of London, without its being instantly rescued 
from exposure to further danger by the hands of half a 
dozen vigilant policemen. I did not suppose so vast 
a city as London, whose streets are crowded with so 
many ten thousand people, by day and by night, could 
be kept in such perfect order, and so free from calami- 
tous accidents. It is a subject of great astonishment with 
the English, that Americans are so reckless of human 
life. The recent loss of the Ptdaski^ and of several 
steamers on our western waters, has produced a great 
sensation here. 

Liverpool is a wide-spread city, though it does not 
equal New York in population, nor external beauty. Its 
most interesting feature is its commercial character. 
Its docks are truly splendid. Liverpool, as you are 
unquestionably aware, is not situated on a bay, or 
harbour, formed by the ocean, but on the river Mersey, 
near its mouth. Every inch of ground upon which 
these docks are constructed, has been gained from the 
river by dint of human labour and skill, in despite of the 
never-ceasing resistance made by the tide-waters from 
the ocean, which run up twice in every twenty-four 
hours to assert their claim to the limits of their ancient 
boundaries. The entire length of the river wall is nearly 
three miles, and the docks occupy a space of more than 
one hundred acres. Liverpool has some magnificent 
buildings, beautiful squares, and fine streets. But in 
these particulars, there is nothing very remarkable in 
this city. 
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Yesterday was the Sabbath, and I had promised 
myself great pleasure in hearing the Rev. Mr. M 'Niele, 
the vicar, or minister, of St, Jude*s, which is situated on 
the London road, in rather a remote part of the town. 
When I arrived at the church, I found, to my great dis- 
appointment, that Mr. M'Niele was absent. Perhaps 
there is no other minister in England that enjoys so 
high a reputation for pulpit eloquence as Mr. M^Niele. 
His eloquence is said to be of the very highest order. 
With great gracefulness of elocution, and a most ele- 
vated and classic diction, he is said to combine most 
wonderful powers of argumentation. Mr. M'Niele is an 
Irishman by birth, and a most devoted friend of the 
Establishment He is one of the most fearless and 
thorough-going of that class of ministers whe are here 
denominated ^^ Evangelical." He preaches the truth as 
it is in Jesus, with all boldness — never glossing it over 
to tickle the ears of his auditors. 

Though disappointed in not hearing Mr. M'Niele, I 
had the pleasure of hearing a scarcely less distinguished 
man, attached to the ranks of the ^* Independents" — the 
Rev. Thomas Raffles, D. D. Dr. Raffles officiates in the 
Independent Chapel, in Great George Street, a building 
which will seat nearly two thousand people. This 
structure is formed of brick, with two ranges of semi- 
circTilar headed windov^ ; and the entrance, at the front, 
is adorned with a handsome stone portico, of the Ionic 
order of architecture. This chapel was built for the 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, the young and highly gifted 
minister, who, you will recollect, was drowned while 
bathing in the river Mersey in 1811. I think his memoir 
has been republished in our country. Though very 
young, he gave promise of being one of the brightest 
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stars in the dissenting interest. To great and eminent 
piety he is said to have joined, not only solid learning 
and distinguished talents, but oratorical powers of the 
highest order. His monument is seen in this church 
near the pulpit. Dr. Raffles, upon the whole, appeared 
older, more portly and rubicund, than I had anticipated. 
The clergy among us are generally so thin, emaciated, 
and pale, that we are almost surprised to find one of 
the cloth *' fat and well-liking." Whether it be the 
influence of climate or the habits of the people, you see 
much more ruddiness of countenance here among all 
classes than among us. 

Dr. Raffles is a fine-looking man ; and his appearance 
was none the less imposing from wearing full robes — 
gown, cassock, and bands. Although an Independent, 
he conducted the devotional parts of the service in a 
way somewhat difierent from what I had ever before 
witnessed in a dissenting chapel. For instance, he read 
two or three Psalms — about the same number that are 
used in the Psalter for the day: he knelt in prayer, and 
so did all his congregation : his prayer was very litur- 
gical — several portions of our Common Prayer having 
been introduced entire. This exercise was concluded 
with the use of the Lord's Prayer. You will naturally 
suppose that these peculiarities which I have mentioned, 
did not detract any thing from the interest with which 
I listened to his discourse, which was upon the text : 
" O Lord, thou art my God; early will I seek thee."* 
The sermon was methodical and well digested, and also 
of a practical character, and well adapted to comfort 
and edify Christians. It contained also some thrilling 

* Psalm xliii. 1. 
VOT., II. O 
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appeals to the young and those who had neglected to 
seek God. Nothing is more unfair than to form an 
opinion of the powers of a minister from a single sermon. 
I had anticipated a great deal from Dr. Raffles ; and per- 
haps it is not wonderful that he did not come entirely 
up to the beau ideal I had formed of him. No one, how- 
ever, can hear him preach without feeling that it is good 
to be there. His trumpet gives no uncertain sound. 

The evening service in many, or most of the churches 
and chapels in England, is held at half-past six o'clock. 
There are some churches that have three services ; but 
at most of the places of worship where 1 have attended, 
there are only two — ^moming and evening. In these 
high latitudes, at this season of the year, the sun not 
only lingers long above the horizon, but the evening 
twilight tarries almost till the dawn of morning. There 
are no evening services by lamp-light — that would be 
quite unnecessary. 

At half-past six o'clock I went to attend divine service 
at one of the Episcopal churches in the south part of 
the town, where the Rev. Mr. Budicom officiates — a 
most worthy and devoted minister of the established 
church. He has published one or two volumes relating 
to Christian character and duty, which are valuable 
contributions to religious literature. His discourse last 
evening was a sort of valedictory to his curate, who 
was about leaving him to enter upon a wider field of 
labour. Mr. Budicom's text was: "But ye know the 
proof of him, that as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the Gospel"* — Paul's testimony in 
reference to Timothy. This was applied to the young 

* Phllippians ii. 22. 
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curate, whose course it seems had been marked, not 
only with great ministerial fidelity, but with great 
modesty and self-renunciation. He had done every 
thing to strengthen the hands of the vicar; and there 
never had been the slightest indication of an attempt at 
self-exaltation at the expense of his superior. Mr. 
Budicom represented the connexion that had susbisted 
between them as one of the most endearing and interest- 
ing character. They had laboured together just like 
two men who had but one object in view — the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls. The discourse was 
extempore, and the occasion did not call for any 
great display of intellectual power. There were parts 
of it very touching, and the whole of it was imbued 
with a spirit of deep piety. 

Sunday afternoon, just before I went to church, I saw 
a most singular spectacle in the street — a man so intox- 
icated that he had fallen down on the pavement, and 
could not possibly walk, and who yet had a long black 
weed waving from his hat. He was evidently one of 
Erin's sons, and had been to attend a funeral, kept in 
the style of his country. The intoxicating bowl in the 
house of mourning had gone round so frequently, and 
he had drunk so deeply, that he could not get home. 
The policemen had t^ken him up in their arms, and 
were bearing him along. A crowd, of course, had 
been attracted to the spot, several of whom were quite 
merry at the expense of the poor Irishman in his mourn- 
ing weeds. One of the by-standers remarked, " He 
must have shed many tears to-day." Another said, 
" He must be very mournful and deeply afflicted." I 
do not know that I ever witnessed a more disgusting 
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spectacle. Vice is bad enough under any circumstances. 
But it is truly shocking, when death and the open grave 
do not arrest, even for an hour, the footsteps of the mon- 
ster; when the poor inebriate carries his besetting sin 
to the very coffin and sepulchre of the dead, and fol- 
lows the indulgence of his vile appetites till he rushes in 
mad defiance on the << thick bosses of the Almighty's 
buckler." 

But it is time that I should bring this letter to a close. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

GLIMPSES OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 

Manchester — Oldham — Huddersfield — ^Tadcaster — York — Aspect of the 
Town — The Minster — ^Description — Disappointment — Oratorios — ^Aire 
Dale— Kirkstall Abbey—Bolton Priory— The Strid— Young Romill6— 
His Fate— Wordsworth — Skipton — Kirby Lonsdale— Kendal— The 
Coronation — ^The Braithwaites, 

York, June 21th, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

In the afternoon of the day upon which my last 
was dated, I started in the railroad car for Manchester. 
I reached this vast manufacturing town in season to 
look at some of its warehouses, factories, and shops, and 
walk through some of those streets and squares that are 
adorned with fine public buildings. The first view I 
had of Manchester presented it under the appearance 
of a large, smoky, dusty, dingy-looking town, full of 
bustle and business. Manchester is situated upon three 
rivers, the Irk, the Irwell, and the Medlock. It is 
spread out over an immense territory, and its manufac- 
turing and mercantile operations are prodigious. It 
was formerly celebrated for its manufacture of woollen 
cloths; but to these have been added successively fus- 
tians, mixed stufFs, tapes, laces, linen, silk, and cotton, 
till, at length, cotton manufacturers have taken the 
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precedence, and Manchester has become the centre of 
the cotton trade — the emporium at which are collected 
all the products of the neighbouring towns, whence they 
are sent to London, Liverpool, and Hull, for home, as 
well as for foreign consumption. The trade of Man- 
chester has spread itself over all the civilized world, 
and wafted the articles made at its manufactories to the 
most distant shores of both hemispheres. Its commerce 
has been greatly aided, not only by the navigable waters 
of the Irwell and Mersey, but by its rail -roads and canals. 
There are a vast number of iron and other foundries 
here; and in approaching the city, among the first 
things which strike the eye, are scores of huge chimneys, 
peering to an enormous height above all the surround- 
ing objects, from which issue thick volumes of smoke, 
that spread a most gloomy canopy over the whole 
town. The whole population of this place, including 
Salford, which is a part of this town, although sepa- 
rated from it by the Irwell, must exceed three hundred 
thousand. As we proceed towards Leeds, Manchester 
stretches along in a thickly-settled street, almost to Old- 
ham. This town stands near the sources of the Medlock 
and the Irk, on the banks of which are numerous manu- 
factories. It contains more than thirty thousand inha- 
bitants. As we advanced, the country, from Oldham 
onward, began to present a more undulating appear- 
ance, and bore less marks of fertility than that through 
which we had previously passed. The hawthorn hedge 
was lost in the landscape, and the far less beautiful lime- 
stone fence was seen to take its place. We were now 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and stopped an hour 
or two at Huddersfield, a town where there are a 
considerable number of manufactories. Here we began 
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distinctly to perceive the Yorkshire dialect. Even at 
Manchester, in Lancashire, I perceived, especially among 
the common people, a very peculiar accent; but in 
Yorkshire 1 have had to pay the utmost attention to keep 
up a conversation with a genuine West- Riding mam As 
we proceeded towards Leeds, we found the face of the 
country broken and mountainous. In many places the 
hills were destitute of grass and trees, and covered with 
fern or heather. We passed through one or two 
gloomy-looking moors, near the summit of this moun- 
tainous region. The houses through this section of 
country are of a very peculiar construction. They are 
generally built of stone, two stories high, with four or 
five windows crowded close together; and then, after 
a considerable interval without any, an addition of four 
or five more, equally near together. Every vale through 
which we passed was filled with a little group of facto- 
ries. The country, as we approached Leeds, seemed 
to wear a more fertile aspect. The first intimation I had 
of Leeds was, that of a cloud of dense black smoke, as- 
cending upwards, as though rising from the bottomless 
pit, and covering the whole town with its murky folds. 
The next thing visible was a vast number of lofty chim- 
neys, cylindrical, square, pyramidal, and multishaped, 
peering up in gigantic dimensions, and pouring out ex- 
haustless torrents of smoke. After we had pierced this 
smoky canopy, and were able to get a view of the town, 
we found it pleasantly situated on the river Aire, which 
rolls gracefully through the place. The houses are 
somewhat dingy and smoked, but some parts of the 
town are well built, and present to the eye quite im- 
posing structures and ranges of buildings. Leeds is 
an opulent manufacturing place. It contains a vast 
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number of foundries, forges, and potteries. Its chief 
manufacture, however, is woollen cloth; and it is the 
great mart for woollen manufactures in this region, espe- 
cially broadcloths. From all I could learn, this place 
cannot contain less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. 

York, however, was the place of my destination, to 
which I hurried on. As we approached this once dis- 
tinguished city, the aspect of the country became deci- 
cedly more interesting. About nine miles before we 
reached the city, we passed Tadcaster, situated on the 
river Wharfe, Near this place we saw a ridge of high 
ground, which was the scene of the famous contest be- 
tween the armies of York and Lancaster in 1461, when, 
in the issue, victory sat on the waving banners of the 
House of York, and forty thousand men were left wel- 
tering in blood upon the battle-field. Speaking of this 
bloody field, one observes, that here " the folly of the 
nation was fully exhibited, where forty thousand En- 
glishmen fell in deciding the question, whether a tyrant 
or an idiot should be their master." Tadcaster is a 
neat, well-built town, and during the civil wars of 
England, was regarded as a post of great importance. 

I approached York with feelings of awakened and 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as the scenes which have 
been acted here go to make up no small portion of the 
materials of English history. Once the seat of afflu- 
ence, the dwelling-place of royalty, and the residence 
of England's noblest and bravest sons — now a decayed 
city, bereft of its magnificence and splendour, and left 
comparatively desolate and unhonoured ! The diadem 
of the monarch no longer glitters in the palaces of York, 
nor is the pomp of royalty seen in its streets. Still here 
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are relics of what it once was. The first aspect of this 
city struck me with pleasing e£Pect. It is situated on a 
peninsula formed by the rivers Ouse and Foss, encircled 
with green fields, and shut in by ancient walls over 
which the gray moss and ivy creep. We entered the 
city on the south-west, at Micklegate Bar. This is 
decidedly the most magnificent and imposing of all the 
entrances to York. The gate is adorned with lofty 
turrets and is finely embattled. I could not forget, 
however, as I passed beneath its arch, that the severed 
heads of many distinguished men had been fastened up 
on this gate I We passed along down by Trinity Gar- 
dens, catching a view now and then of antique-looking 
churches, bearing the time-stained view and aspect of by- 
gone centuries — and having passed New Bridge across 
the Ouse, we turned into Coney-street, and soon found 
ourselves in St. Helen's Square. Many of the streets 
are wide and exceedingly well built. On these I looked 
around with interest — but where was the Minster? — 
that which now constitutes the highest attraction of 
York ! Upon my first entrance into the city I caught a 
distant but imperfect glimpse of its towers; but now, 
though I was within a few rods of this noble edifice, I 
was obliged to inquire. Where is the Minster ? It is so 
shut in and concealed by houises and groups of clustered 
buildings, that you can scarcely see it till you actually 
stumble upon it. This detracts exceedingly from the 
first impression this noble pile is calculated to make. 
Did it stand like the cathedral at Salisbury, in an open 
and expanded lawn, the first view of it would come 
upon the eye of the beholder with a hundredfold 
more power. 
The Minster is in the form of a cross, and consists 

o 3 
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internally of a nave with its two aisles, a transept with 
aisles, and a lantern in the centre ; a choir with aisles 
and chapels on the south side, and a chapter-house with 
a vestibule on the north. The finest exterior view is 
the west front. Here two uniform towers rise up to an 
altitude of nearly two hundred feet, between which the 
front of the middle ai^le of the nave is carried up as 
high as the side walls. These towers exactly corres- 
pond, and are supported by buttresses at each angle 
which diminish as they ascend, in ten several contrac- 
tions. They are each adorned with eight pinnacles at 
the top, connected by a battlement. Almost the whole 
of the front is filled with niches intended for imagery. 
There are here three entrances justly proportioned to 
the main elevation. The centre window is very beau- 
tiful, from its leafy tracery and refulgent painted glass. 
There is also a central tower which is less imposing than 
the two I have noticed. 

I entered York Minster with high anticipations. The 
first view is certainly very striking, and there is much 
to fill the mind with wonder and awe, as you gaze upon 
** the high embowed roof," " the antique pillars," and 
"storied windows." The vista from the western en- 
trance is truly magnificent. The screen, dividing the 
nave from the choir, rises just high enough to support 
the organ, and does not intercept the view of the 
eastern end of the church with its columns, its arches, 
and its most superb window. *' The pillars and shafts 
of the nave are not detached, but form a part of the 
columns that support the arches of the side aisles. The 
vaulting of the roof does not spring from slender pillars 
and flowery corbels placed above the capitals of the 
clustered columns, but upon tall and elegant pillars 
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rising from the ground, and attached to these columns." 
Tracery of the richest kind appears in the windows. 
These windows shed their richly varied light through 
numerous figures of kings, prelates, saints, escutcheons, 
and historical representations. 

One has described the impression made upon entering 
this cathedral in the following vivid strain: ^^If one has 
not previously beheld — 



* The high embowed roof, 

With antique plUarSi massy proof. 
And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light, — ' 

a feeling to which he must hitherto have been a 
stranger, will fill his enraptured soul; and even if he 
has before visited other cathedrals, every edifice he has 
seen will seem to shrink into insignificance, when com- 
pared with < this most august of temples.' 

" When the first echo, produced by the tread of the 
stranger's foot, resounds through the aisles, and the eye 
first glances down the incomparable vista of five hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet in length — an involuntary 
tremor thrills through the whole frame, the senses 
appear overwhelmed by the novel sensation, and a 
secret power seems to whisper in the ear — * Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.' The soul rejoices in the 
amplitude of the vast expanse ; ^ the immortality that 
stirs within us' feels as if it had now entered a structure 
more worthy to be its residence than the dwellings of 
mortality — and, as an advance is made up the centre 
aisle of the nave, the mind is imperceptibly led from 
* the house of Grod' to the contemplation of the God of 
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the house — to Him * whom the heaven, and the heaven 
of heavens, cannot contain.' If, whilst the mind is 
absorbed with these reflections, the pealing of the organ 
begins to reverberate through the arches of the fabric, 
the visitor is almost persuaded into a belief that his 
mortal has put on immortality, and that the celestial 
attendants are already welcoming his spirit to the 
region of heavenly bliss : — 

' There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below. 
In service high, and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.' " 

My experience does not at all accord with this highly 
embellished picture. For, although there be much to 
impress the mind within the walls of this noble Minster, 
it by no means came up to the beau ideal I had formed 
of it. The very circumstance to which the writer above 
refers, occurred upon my first view of this august pile. 
I had only walked once or twice through the vast nave 
and aisles of this temple, before I heard ^^ the pealing 
of the organ reverberating through the arches of the 
fabric." It was the commencement of the evening 
cathedral service. I have always made it a point to 
attend these services when they occurred during my 
visits to any one of these sacred edifices. On the pre- 
sent occasion, I was more than ever disgusted with the 
manner in which these services are conducted. The 
officiating clergyman appeared exceedingly undevout, 
gazing around during prayer, as though he had no inte- 
rest in any thing except the spectators, who were coming 
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in and going out; while the choristers, and singing boys^ 
dressed, as they were, in their white surplices, in the 
intervals of the service in which they were not occupied, 
were constantly engaged in talking and laughing among 
themselves — and that, perhaps, the next moment before 
the performance of some of the most solemn parts of 
the service. As soon as the service had progressed so 
far that nothing remained but the prayers, that are 
repeated by the minister, one half of this white-clad 
train got up and marched out of the choir with the 
greatest indifference — as though they had got through 
their part, and they would now leave the priest to 
finish his. 

I am more and more convinced that Protestants have 
no use for cathedrals. They may now and then employ 
these edifices for grand oratorios, or musical displays ; 
though these are surely not religious exercises : they are 
not designed for the glory of God, but for the gratifica- 
tion of men. It seems that the York Minster has been 
frequently used for this purpose. A description of the 
appearance of the cathedral, and the effect of the music 
on these occasions, as delineated by an enthusiastic 
admirer of oratorios, is here subjoined: — 

^^ It was during the musical festivals of 1823, 1825, 
1828, and 1835, that the Cathedral of York appeared in 
the richest splendour, and to the greatest advantage. 
The centre aisle of the nave was filled with seats, 
backed, and covered with crimson cloth, capable of 
accommodating upwards of sixteen hundred persons. 
In the side aisles were placed seats for fourteen hundred 
persons, covered with green cloth. A gallery was 
raised from the second pillars to the grand west win- 
dow. The tiers of seats were thirty-three in number. 
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covered with crimson cloth. The front was adorned 
with a species of Gothic work, which added greatly to 
the magnificence of the gallery, whilst the manner of 
its execution exactly comported with the style of archi- 
tecture pursued in the building. In 1825 and 1828, 
galleries were also erected in the side aisles, which 
were fitted up to correspond with the decorations of the 
other part of the edifice. 

"Such were the decorations of the cathedral, pre- 
viously to the celebration of the grand musical festivals, 
— but where is the pen capable of portraying, in its 
proper colours, the scene which presented itself, when 
admiring thousands waited in awful suspense the first 
thundering burst from the instruments of the performers ? 
The cathedral never presented a scene of greater mag- 
nificence — not even in the proudest days of chivalric 
glory, nor during the most imposing ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic church. The whole extent appeared 
like one vast bed of the richest and most beautiful pinks 
and roses. ITie sober hue of the gentlemen's apparel 
afforded a fine relief to the dazzling colours of the 
plumes aud feathers of the ladies ; forming altogether a 
coup (Tosil not less imposing than any which the imagi- 
nation of the poet has conceived, or the writer of 
romance described. 

" The place, the audience, and the occasion, all con- 
spired to give additional lustre and interest to the festi- 
val. Wherever the eye wandered, it was met by some- 
thing which was a talisman of pleasing association, or 
hallowed recollection. Around and above were the 
*high embowed roof,' the ponderous columns, the 
sweeping arches, and the storied windows, of one of 
the grandest edifices ever erected by man. Beneath, 
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were deposited the ashes of the illustrious dead; and 
many of the characters then present were those who 
are now the successful candidates for distinction in the 
theatre of life — the most exalted and renowned of the 
present day, in the church, as well as the field and 
the state. The feelings necessarily produced hereby, 
received no drawback from the occasion of meeting, as 
is frequently the case on similar occasions. The re- 
quiem of no hero, or senator, or philosopher, had to be 
chaunted; nor did the wailings of the relative3 of thou- 
sands who had fallen in battle, mingle notes of sorrow 
with the song of joy. It is true, that the profits were 
to be devoted to the alleviation of distress ; but no parti- 
cular case being presented to the notice, this only tended 
to increase the gratification, as it led the mind to reflect 
on that glorious period, when the everlasting music of 
the celestial spheres shall reward every effort made in 
the cause of mercy and humanity. 

** The admirers of music never had a richer treat. 
In the loud-pealing thunder of the choruses, produced 
by the united exertions of upwards of six hundred vocal 
and instrumental performers, there was no want of con- 
cord or harmony. The harshness of these tremendous 
crashes was softened into melody by the vastness of the 
space through which they had to pass. At one time, 
the soft mellifluent whisper melted the soul into tender- 
ness — and tears; at another, the sublimity of the acclaim 
roused every spark of courage and heroism in the breast. 
Now it might be compared to the * jar of elements,' or 
the deafening clamour of the murderous fray — now to 
the tranquil rejoicing of heaven-born peace, or the still 
murmur of the gentle breeze." 

However rich might have been this musical treat, 
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as I remarked before, the design of it was not to please 
the ear of Jehovah, but that of the assembled multitude ; 
and, therefore, it was not a religious service; and, 
in my view, not an exercise appropriate to the house of 
God. 

I cannot g^ve you any detailed account of the Minster. 
I spent many hours in passing through the different parts 
of it ; and, when about to take my leave of this grand 
structure, my reflections were not unlike those of a 
visitor, who says : — 

<< What, then, is to insure this pile, which now towers 
above me, from sharing the fate of mightier mauso- 
leums? The time must come when its gilded vaults, 
which now spring so loftily, shall be in rubbish beneath 
the feet; when, instead of the sound of melody and 
pnuse, the wind shall whistle through the broken arches, 
and the owl hoot from the shattered tower — when the 
garish sunbeam shall break into these gloomy mansions 
of death ; and the ivy twine round the fallen column ; 
and the foxglove hang its blossoms about the nameless 
urn, as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man passes 
away; bis name perishes from record and recollection; 
his history is as a tale that is told, and his very monu- 
ment becomes a ruin.^ 

A walk through one of these vast cathedrals is calcu- 
lated to lead the mind to contemplate the final dissolu- 
tion of all things, and to remember what the Bard of 
Avon has happily expressed: — 



(( 



The cloud-capp*d towers, the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless'fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a rack behind.'' 
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Edinburgh, July Ist, 1838. 

I might have detained you much longer in York, in 
describing its castle, the ruined Abbey of St Mary, the 
Archbishop's Palace, and many other objects of interest, 
but as the great object of my visit to that city was to 
see the Minster, having given you a glimpse of it, I 
pass on to tell you something of my excursion to this 
land beyond the Tweed. 

Having finished my perambulations through York, I 
went directly back to Leeds, and from thence up the 
beautiful valley of Aire — usually denominated Aire Dale. 
About three miles west of Leeds, on the road to Brad- 
ford, we passed the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. These 
ruins are situated very near the river, in a peaceful 
recess of the vale, ** screened off from surrounding wild- 
ness by hills and trees that rise gradually from your 
feet, and fade away in blue perspective." The ruins of 
the monastery, under the mellowing hand of time, have 
been softened and crumbled into strict harmony with 
the surrounding scenery. The walls are mantled with 
ivy, and partly embowered by the spreading arms of 
elms and other giant trees that have grown up within 
and around these ruins. A part of the tower is still 
standing, and the walls remain quite entire. 

Bradford is a flourishing and populous town, situated 
at the junction of three beautiful valleys. It has attained 
to its present opulence within a few years, from its suc- 
cess in the manufacturing of woollen cloths. 

We passed through a beautiful country on our way 
to Skipton, the celebrated district of Craven, which is 
full, not only of rural beauty, but of the relics of past 
ages. Here are the remains of Bolton Priory, sur- 
rounded by bold and majestic high-grounds, and situated 
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upon a beautiful curvature of the river Wharfe, on a level 
sufficiently elevated to protect it from inundations, and low 
enough for every purpose of picturesque efiFect. Opposite 
to the east window of the Priory Church, the river washes 
the rock here nearly perpendicular. To the south, all is soft 
and delicious ; the eye reposes upon rich pastures and a 
moderate reach of the river, sufficiently tranquil to form 
a mirror to the sun. To the north is a smooth expanse 
of park-like enclosure, dotted with native elm and ash of 
the finest growth. On the right is a skirting oak wood, 
with jutting points of grey rock, and on the left a rising 
copse. Still forward are seen the aged groves of Bol- 
ton Park — the growth of centuries — and farther yet, the 
barren and rocky distances of Simon-seat and Bardon- 
fell, contrasted with the fertility and luxuriant foliage of 
the valley below. About half a mile above Bolton the 
valley closes, and either side of the Wharfe is overhung 
by deep and solemn woods, from which huge perpen- 
dicular masses of rock jut out at intervals. Near this 
is the famous Stride with which a tra^c tale is con- 
nected. A female descendant of the founders of Emb- 
say Priory, in the neighbourhood of 'Bolton, married 
William Fitz-Duncan, nephew of David, king of Scot- 
land. Their son was called Young Romille from his 
maternal ancestors, and sometimes the Boy of Egre- 
mond, from his having been bom on one of his grand- 
father's baronies by that name. He survived an elder 
brother, and became the last hope of the family. His 
fate, and the scenery around the Stride are thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Whitadker. « In the deep solitude of the 
woods betwixt Bolton and Barden, four miles up the 
river, the Wharfe suddenly contracts itself to a rocky 
channel, little more than four feet wide, and pours 
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through the tremendous fissure with a rapidity propor- 
tionate to its confinement. The place was then, as it is 
yet, called the Strid, from a feat often exercised by per- 
sons of more agility than prudence, who stride from 
brink to brink, regardless of the destruction which waits 
a faltering step. Such was the fate of young Romille, 
who, inconsiderately bounding over the chasm, with a 
greyhound in his leash, the animal hung back, and 
drew his unfortunate master into the torrent." He, of 
course, was swept in an instant by the torrent over the 
precipice, and dashed into a thousand pieces. How 
many of the devotees of gain, ambition, and pleasure, 
in the eager pursuit of their favourite schemes, under- 
take to leap the Strid of destruction, forgetful that the 
sins which walk by their side, like the greyhound in 
the leash, will hang back, and infallibly draw them into 
the torrent. 

Egremond's parents disconsolate at this unexpected 
blasting of all their earthly hopes, procured the trans- 
lation of the Priory from Embsay to Bolton, it having 
been located on the nearest eligible site to the spot 
where this terrible accident occurred; and there they 
spent their days in solitude and seclusion. 

Wordsworth has described this scene with his usual 
poetic power. He, however, supposes that Romill6*s 
father was deceased previous to this terrible disaster, as 
will be obvious from the following sketch — 

"Young Romill^ through Barden woods 
Is ranging high and low; 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, 
To let slip on buck or doe. 
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" The pair have reached that fearful chasm, 
How tempting to bestride! 
The lordly Wh^ is there pent in 
With rocks on either side. 
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This striding-place is called the Strid, 

A name which it took of yore ; 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 

And shall a thousand more. 

And hither is young Romill^ come, 

And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time. 

Shall bound across the Strid? 

He sprang in glee— for what cared he 

That the river was strong and the rocks were steep 
But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 

And checkM him in his leap. 



** The boy is in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by merciless force; 
For never more was young Romille seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 

" She weeps not for the wedding-day — 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 
her's is a mother's sorrow. 

" He was a tree that stood alone. 

And proudly did its branches wave ; 
And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in her husband^s grave t 
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Long, long in darkness did she sit. 
And her first words were, ' I^t there be 

In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 
A stately Priory !' 
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" The stately Priory was rear'd ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To matins join'd a mournful voice, 
Nor faii*d at even-song. 

" And the lady pray'd in heaviness 
That iook'd not for relief! 
But slowly did her succour come. 
And a patience to her grief. 

" Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our Friend 1" 

Skipton, with its ancient churches, and its baronial 
castle, that was for a long period in the hands of the Clif- 
fords, might have afforded me much interesting mate- 
rial for investigation, but I stopped here only a short 
time. Passing on, we went through Settle and Gar- 
grave. The situation of Settle is very striking. It 
stands at the foot of a lofty conical rock, backed by a 
cluster of rugged and protuberant crags, called Castle- 
berg. This rock rises full three hundred feet above the 
tops of the houses. Its summit once formed the gnomon 
of a rude, but magnificent sundial, the shadow of 
which, passing over some gray soft stone upon its side, 
marked the progress of time to the inhabitants of the 
town beneath. The hour-marks however, are now 
almost entirely obliterated. 

About two miles from Settle, under a high ridge of 
prominent limestone rocks, is a remarkable ebbing and 
flowing well. A stone trough of about a yard square 
is placed over the spring, with openings at various 
heights to admit the issuing of the water at different 
times. Sometimes it rises and falls nearly a foot in this 
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reservoir every ten or fifteen minutes. This pheno- 
menon has never been accounted for in a satisfactory 
manner. The water is limpid, cold, and wholesome. 
As I passed, I saw a weary traveller, with his pack thrown 
aside, sitting by the well, beneath the shelter and shade 
of Gi^leswick Scar, an almost perpendicular rock of one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, which overhangs this 
well. The well was flowing at this time, and pouring 
forth its brimming tide. Thus, thought I, it is with the 
heaven-bound traveller who pursues his weary way 
through this world. Though he is sometimes ready to 
faint, yet just then he finds ^^ the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land," and springs of water that ever flow and 
never ebb. 

Ingleton and Kirby Lonsdale lay in our way. In the 
vicinity of the former place are the Ingleborough and 
Whemside Mountains, whose lofty pinnacles rise be- 
tween two and three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Here, also, is the Pennigant Hill, nearly as 
elevated as those mountains; and Thornton Scar, a 
tremendous cliff, partly clothed with wood, and partly 
exhibiting the bare rock, lifting up its giant form three 
hundred feet in altitude. In the deep romantic dell over 
which this lofty cliff beetles, the rapid river Don pours 
its course, forming the curious Waterfall called Thorn- 
ton Force. Here also are Raven Ree, a rocky promon- 
tory more than a hundred feet in height, covered with 
ivy, and yew, and other evergreen shrubs — ^the beautiful 
valley of Kingsdale, and Greg-roof, one of the highest 
mountains in England, assuming the most fantastic ap- 
pearance, in seven tiers of naked perpendicular rock, 
with sloping intervals, rising one above another like the 
ribs of a skeleton. 
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We soon left Yorkshire, and found ourselves in 
Westmoreland. Having passed Kirby Lonsdale, a 
pleasant town on the west side of the Loyne, I saw 
nothing of particular interest till I reached Kendal, 
which is built on a slight eminence in the midst of a 
fertile vale, and enclosed by lofty ranges of mountains 
and craggy rocks. It takes its name from the river 
Ken, or Kent, which nearly surrounds it, and upon 
which several mills and manufactories are built. Kendal 
is quite a manufacturing town, containing more than 
ten thousand inhabitants. Its principal manufactures 
are woollen cloths. 

The approach to Kendal, in either direction, is very 
picturesque. The country here swells into vast ranges 
of hills, leaving deep and narrow valleys between, 
through which usually winds a romantic stream in the 
midst of fertility and verdure. 

A short distance from Kendal, on the opposite side of 
the river, rises a craggy eminence crowned with the 
ruins of an old castle, which is said to have been the 
place where Catharine Parr, Queen of Henry VIII. was 
born. The day I reached Kendal, was the one previous 
to the coronation of Victoria. I had seen, at several 
places through which I had passed, great preparations 
making for the celebration of the coronation of the 
Queen. But at Kendal infinite pains had been taken 
to make this a grand fete day. Over every street were 
erected triumphal arches garlanded with flowers. 

I remained in Kendal till five o'clock the next day. 
Thursday, the 28th of June, I suppose, will be long 
remembered by Englishmen, on account of the demon- 
strations of joy in every part of the land with which 
Victoria's coronation was celebrated. Every town, 
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village, and hamlet in the three United Kingdoms was 
stirred on this occasion. All business was thrown aside, 
and universal festivity and rejoicing prevailed. The old 
parish church in Kendal stands near the banks of the 
river, and is quite romantic and antique in its appear- 
ance. It is very spacious, and will contain a vast mul- 
titude. Thither the scholars of the various Sunday- 
schools, each preceded by its own flag, — and the diflerent 
societies and trades, each distinguished by some par- 
ticular costume or badge— marched in procession. This 
vast and lengthened procession passed through the 
principal street, under several triumphal arches decked 
with festoons of evergreens and wreaths of flowers, each 
society and trade bearing aloft its pecuUar banner, on 
which was inscribed some sentiment of loyalty to their 
young virgin Queen. In this procession, the appearance 
and dress of some of the companies were rather grotesque, 
especially that of the gardeners, the foresters, and the 
shepherds. Divine service was celebrated at the church, 
and a sermon delivered on the subject of the coronation. 
There were some drunkenness and fighting in the streets, 
but comparatively very little. 

I spent the day and previous evening with the Braith- 
waites, who, you know, reside at Kendal. I have sel- 
dem met with a family in whom I have been so much 
interested. I have already told you how unwearied * 
Isaac and Anna were in their hospitality and kindness 
during my residence in London. They seem, among a 
thousand other lessons of Christian excellency, to have 
learned and fully realized the entire spirit of that senti- 
ment of St. Paul's — " Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers." It added much to my enjoyment to find 
them at Kendal on my arrival there. 
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But without derogating in the slightest degree from 
the excellency and loveliness of any of its members, I 
must say, that the light and charm of that family is its 
maternal head. I have seldom met with a more in- 
teresting woman than Mrs. Anna Braithwaite. You 
know the impression she every where made in our 
country during her visit there. She is truly a gifted 
woman, and one of most sweet and attractive manners. 
I had much conversation with her in reference to the 
Hicksite schism in our country. She passed through 
many sharp trials, and encountered tremendous conflicts 
in taking the bold and firm stand she did for truth and 
orthodoxy. Her early views of Christian doctrine were 
gathered, not from the standard writings of Friends, 
but from the Bible and the evangelical English divines. 
Hence her views upon the divinity of Christ — the full 
atonement he made on the cross — and justification by 
faith, were not only distinct but scriptural. She told me 
that, when, some years after she had joined the Friends, 
she came to read Fox and Barclay, and other standard 
writers of their society, she was amazed at their confused 
and indistinct statements of these doctrines. 

A report has prevailed in our country, that Mrs. Anna 
Braithwaite had left the Friends, and become a member 
of the established church. This is a mistake. Several 
of her children have been baptized, and attached them- 
selves to the established church. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Braithwaite seem to remain very decided Quakers. In 
all the great doctrines of the cross they are remarkably 
sound and correct. But it is time I should close this 
long letter. In my next, I will give you some account 
of Scotland. 

Yours, &c. 

VOL. II. p 
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CHAPTER XX. 



GLIMPSES OF SCOTLAND. 



Excursion from Kendal to Edinburgh — Penrith — Carlisle — Picts* Wall — 
Longtown— Dilapidated Castles — Abbotsford — Sir Walter Scott — Edin- 
burgh—Description of the Town— The Old Town- The Castle— High 
Street — St. Giles* Cathedral — House of John Knox — Murray House — 
Holyrood House — The Abbey — Calton Hill — Arthur's Seat — Salisbury 
Crags— Bishop Walker — Mr. Gray — Dr. G . — Rev. Mr. Ramsay. 

Edinburgh, July 1st, 1B38. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I proceed immediately to the fulfilment of the 
promise contained in the close of my last communica- 
tion. It was well nigh five o'clock, p. m. before the 
Edinburgh mail-coach took me up at Kendal. I was 
sorry to pass over any part of the way in the night ; but 
there seemed to be no alternative ; and, as it proved in 
the event, there was only about a couple of hours ia 
which every object in the surrounding landscape was 
not visible. As I have before observed, in these high 
latitudes, at this season of the year, the evening twilight 
lingers till it almost meets the morning dawn. 

For some time after we left Kendal, the country 
around us appeared exceedingly beautiful, and I could 
not but regret that the plan I had prescribed for myself 
did not admit of my making an excursion amid the 
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romantic lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, in 
the vicinity of which I now found myself. As we 
advanced, the hills seemed to swell into loftier heights, 
the tops of which now became bare and rugged. At 
one time we passed a sterile heath, or a wild moor, 
where a few shaggy, half-starved sheep were cropping 
the scanty herbage in the neighbourhood of a low 
miserable hut; and then, perhaps, we crossed a section 
of land whose soil poured forth in verdant and smiling 
luxuriance the multiplied evidence of its richness and 
fertility. Thus we passed on amid striking alternations 
of scenery, till we reached Penrith, in Cumberland, an 
ancient town situated in a pleasant valley. In this place, 
in the grave-yard of the old parish church, is a singular 
monument of antiquity, called the " Giant's Grave," about 
whose history there prevails a great diversity of opinion 
among antiquarians. Here, as every where, death has 
hung up trophies of his rampant power. On the vestry 
wall of this church is an inscription, stating that more 
than two thousand people had died here during the visi- 
tation of the plague — about one-third of the population 
of the place. We had now reached the land of castles. 
We nowhere passed more than a few miles without 
seeing the grey and ivy-covered towers of these baro- 
nial fortifications, in which, in feudal times, the semi- 
barbarian magnates of this land entrenched themselves, 
while they were making constant aggression upon their 
neighbours. The evening shades began to deepen by 
the time we entered Carlisle, the capital of Cumber- 
land, pleasantly situated amidst extensive and fertile 
meadows, watered by the Eden, the Caldew, and the 
Peteril. This is a border town ; and was an important 
military post during the long wars that raged between 
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Scotland and England. Here are the remains of its once 
strong castle, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was at 
one time confined. Carlisle has, of late years, become 
quite a manufacturing place, and now numbers a popu- 
lation of more than twenty thousand. Here, and all along 
our course, we saw the highest demonstrations of festivity 
and joy on account of the coronation. Near Carlisle 
ran the famous Picts' Wall, built by the Romans to 
defend the Britons from the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts. It was first built of earth, by Adrian, in 123 ; 
afterwards of stone, by Severus; and, in 430, rebuilt of 
brick, by one of the Roman generals. It is said that it 
was eight feet high, twelve thick, and about one hundred 
miles in length. 

We at length reached Longtown, on the river Esk, 
which is the last English border town. The Esk runs 
into Solway Frith, and is the dividing line between the 
two countries on the west, as the Tweed is on the east. 
As soon as we had crossed the Esk, we were told we 
were in Scotland. As we proceeded on our way to 
Edinburgh, we left Gretna Green, the place so memo- 
rable for the marriage of fugitive lovers, a little to the 
left on the road that leads to Glasgow. We now passed 
over several tracts of uninteresting country. This hap- 
pened at a time when the evening twilight had com- 
pletely faded away, and the curtains of darkness began 
to be drawn around us. For an hour or two we took 
such naps as coach passengers are wont to catch ; and 
when the light of morning dawned upon us, it shone 
upon beautiful green hills, and deep fertile vales that lay- 
around us in most picturesque and enchanting scenery. 
On every side, just at hand and in the distance, were 
the remains and ivy-covered ruins of dilapidated towers 
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and castles, where the feudal lords and clans of a former 
age used to shelter themselves from the attack of their 
war-loving neighbours. An American writer, travelling 
through Scotland, has justly remarked, that ^' few objects 
impress the imagination more forcibly than one of these 
crumbling fortresses, situated in a lonely unfrequented 
place. We involuntarily contrast it, in its desolation, 
with what it was in the day of its power; and think of 
those times, when each baron was a monarch and a 
warrior; and rode forth from beneath its lofty portals 
at the head of his military retainers, armed with bows 
and battle-axes, to avenge the wrongs of the clan, or 
chastise the insolence of a border noble. Now, the 
scene is changed. Silence is in the halls, and the arched 
corridor only echoes to the tread of the visitant, or to 
the fall of the crumbling masonry, as it slowly yields 
to that consuming power whose touch dissolves the 
proudest works of man." 

Around these ruined fortresses we now see cottages 
and green pastures, and herds of cattle, and quiet sylvan 
scenes, whose peacefulness is no longer disturbed by 
murder, rapine, and the confused noise of the battle and 
the warrior. 

As we advanced, we observed, more frequently than 
we had previously done since we entered Scotland, 
noble and finely wooded parks, encompassing lordly 
mansions which spoke the existence still of the proud 
nobility, who, in other times, possessed these vast do- 
mains. No spot on our course to Edinburgh, however, 
so deeply interested me as Abbotsford. We had just 
crossed the Tweed, flowing through a rich and fertile 
valley, when on a beautifully swelling eminence, em- 
bowered amid a forest of trees the turretted dwelling 
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of Scotia's great and gifted poet, rose to view. The 
extended plantation of trees that surrounds this beautiful 
and somewhat singular mansion, are said to have been 
principally set out by Sir Walter's own hand. Lofty 
hills, stretching away in the back ground into mountain 
summits, are seen directly in rear of the house ; while 
in front, the acclivity on which it stands slopes down to 
a beautiful vale, through which the Tweed winds its way 
in graceful meanderings. 

A few miles farther down, on the same side of the 
Tweed, stand the beautiful remains of Melrose Abbey: 
while on our road to Edinburgh, in full view of Abbots- 
ford, we cross the Gala Water, a little stream that 
empties itself into the Tweed. On its banks is situated 
a rustic village, called Galashiels — whose youth Bums, 
in his Lyrics, celebrates as the ^^ Braw lads o' Gala 
Water." 

But I will no longer keep you from the beautiful 
environs and busy streets of Edinburgh. This city is 
built principally upon three elevated ridges, running 
east and west. The central ridge is terminated on the 
west by a rocky precipice, surmounted by the castle. 
From the castle, the ground descends with a gentle 
declivity to the palace of Holyrood, which terminates 
this part of the city on the east. This central ridge 
constitutes what is called the old town, and is the site 
on which almost the entire city, a century ago, was 
located. The new town is spread over the northern 
and southern ridges, which are separated from the 
central by deep narrow valleys, once filled with water, 
but now dry and partly inhabited, over which are 
thrown bridges, connecting the new and old town. 
The new part of Edinburgh, occupying the north ridge 
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is laid out with great regularity ; the streets are wide, 
and adorned with plantations of trees, and squares, and 
elegant ranges of buildings. I have seldom seen, during 
my absence, finer or better built streets than Prince's, 
George, and Queen streets, which run parallel with each 
other in the new town of Edinburgh. 

I have intimated that the environs of Edinburgh were 
beautiful. This city stands enclosed on every side^ 
except towards the sea, with a magnificent boundary 
of hills. On the south are the hills of Braid, and still 
farther distant the lofty Pentlands. On the west are 
the beautiful pine-covered heights of Corstorphin. On 
the east are the stupendous and towering girdle of rocks 
called Salisbury Crags, and the lofty summit of Arthur's 
seat. From the lofty and diversified eminences on 
which the city is built, the country, covered with gar- 
dens and villas, slopes gradually down toward the Frith 
of Forth, which, with its dark green islands, beneath 
the glittering sun, shines like a sea of gold. This noble 
estuary is bounded and enlivened on its opposite shores 
by the hills and town of Fife, and still expands U\ the 
eastward till it opens into the ocean. 

The principal objects of interest at Edinburgh, to a 
stranger, lie in the old town. The most prominent 
object is the castle, which stands on a lofty rock, and 
forms a bold and picturesque object from every point 
from which the city is viewed. The area of the rock 
on which it stands, measures about seven English acres. 
The rock itself is elevated nearly four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and is accessible only on the 
eastern side, all the others being perpendicular. The 
castle is entered on this side, by a gate and drawbridge. 
Many and bloody have been the battles that have been 
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fought to gain and keep possession of this strong for- 
tress. The Scottish regalia are kept in this castle, 
which I had the pleasure of seeing: among them is the 
crown that encircled the brow of Robert Bruce. The 
views from the castle are very beautiful. 

High street runs along the summit of the ridge, from 
the castle to Holyrood House. The nobility of Scot- 
land used to reside here, yet now it is almost entirely 
deserted by the better class of inhabitants, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Holyrood. This street is the 
veritable '^Auld ReekieJ^ From both sides of it towards 
the north and south, descend some hundred narrow and 
steep lanes, built up with six and seven story houses. 
Such receptacles of filth and laboratories of " villanous 
smells," as come up from these damp, dark lanes, I 
have not encountered since I left Italy. These misera- 
ble lanes are filled with the most poverty-struck and 
squalid-looking set of human beings that I ever saw. 
There is a most perfect contrast between this part of 
Edinburgh and the new town. By a few minutes' walk 
one can see the extremes of splendour and poverty. 

It was along High Street, in olden times, that opulence 
and grandeur rolled in their chariots, or swept by with 
their train of liveried footmen. Now this street, espe- 
cially at the lower end, is filled with the signs of squalid 
and abject poverty. The dark narrow lanes, running 
down the sides of the ridge from High Street, are 
seldom penetrated with the rays of the sun, and the 
seven, eleven, and fourteen story dwellings there must 
be exceedingly dark. They are inhabited by the very 
lowest class of people, and when the sun pours down his 
enlivening beams, an immense number of children, from 
six months old to two years, are brought out from these 
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damp tenements, and scattered along the side walks of 
High street, to bask in the genial rays of the king of 
day. I am sure I speak within the limits of strict truth 
when I say, I saw hundreds of these little, dirty, and 
half-naked brats scattered along the side of the street, 
squirming and crawling with delight, like snakes just 
thawed from frozen torpidity. 

There are several points on the way from the castle 
to Holyrood House worthy of attention. The first is 
that occupied by the old cathedral church of St. Giles. 
This has been used for all manner of purposes since the 
Scotch reformation — a prisoti, a court of justice, a 
weaver's shop, a grammar school, and a police office ; 
but is now restored to the use for which it was origi- 
nally designed — the worship of Almighty God. 

A great variety of scenes have occurred within these 
walls. Here for centuries the pompous rites of the 
Roman Catholic religion were celebrated. Afterwards 
the arches of this stupendous pile rang to the bold arid 
fervid eloquence of John Knox. Subsequently, when 
Episcopacy was established in Scotland, it was here 
that her prelates ministered. It was also under this 
roof that the famous kail-wife, Jenny Geddes, threw 
her cutty-stool at the minister. The people of Scotland 
are exceedingly opposed to all precomposed forms of 
worship, regarding them as savouring of Popery. This 
was more eminently the case in the seventeenth century. 
When, therefore, after a change had been brought 
about in the national church of Scotland, the newly 
appointed Dean of Edinburgh began to read the first 
sentences of Scripture in the Scots' Book of Common 
Prayer, Jenny Geddes, a most zealous disciple of John 
Knox, rose up, and seizing her stool, hurled it with 

p 3 
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indignant hand at the head of the minister, exclaiming : 
^'Dost thou read mass at my lug?" The riot of 1637 
instantly ensued, and the solemn << league and covenant" 
were set up. Under the pavement in the south aisle 
rest the ashes of Murray, Regent of Scotland, and Mon- 
trose. On the south side of the church repose the mor- 
tal remains of John Knox. In this neighbourhood, also 
is the old Parliament House, though it has undergone ^ 
almost as much metamorphosing as the Cathedral. 

The next point in High street that particularly at- 
tracted my attention, was where the street suddenly 
contracts; and where, it is said, the old nether Bow- 
Port, or gate, formerly stood. The comer house at 
this spot on the north side of the street used to be the 
residence of John Knox. One of the windows is still 
pointed out, where, it is said, he used to pour forth his 
thundering exhortations to the people assembled in the 
street below. This place is now occupied by a barber. 
From this point, down to the palace, the street takes the 
name of Canongate. These pavemente, where quan- 
lities of filth are now allowed to accumulate, and which 
are daily trodden by the feet of the children of poverty, 
have in former days echoed to many a splendid proces- 
sion and gorgeous cavalcade. Half way down the street, 
on the south side, I passed a large old building called 
the Murray House, once the residence of the Earls of 
that name. There is a large stone balcony in front of 
it, from which Lady Argyle is said to have spit upon 
Montrose, the enemy of her &mily, when he was borne 
as a common male£au^r to execution. What changes 
have since taken place ! The actors in the scenes of 
that period have long since passed from the stage of 
earthly existence. Death has chilled the passions that 
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fired and agitated them, and buried their pride and the 
honours for which they struggled in the grave. Other 
generations have come and gone; and now the very 
place — how unlike what it was a few centuries back ! — 
that once knew them, knows them no more. Before the 
door of this mansion, where once proud earls had their 
dwelling, stood, as I passed, a filthy fish-cart, around 
which were gathered a throng of squalid-looking wo- 
men, who, with loud scolding voices, were trying to beat 
down the price of the fishmonger. Farther down, on 
the opposite side of the street, is Canongate Jail. 

But it is time that we had entered the precincts of 
Holyrood House. And here I cannot go into any very 
minute description. The oldest portion of the present 
edifice, which is by no means an imposing structure, is 
the northwest angle, where we saw the apartments 
formerly occupied by Queen Mary. Here we were 
shown, by the antiquated lady who acts as a custode, 
first the audience-chamber, a dark, low apartment, 
hung around with tattered tapestry, and furnished as in 
the days when Mary held her court here; then the 
bed-chamber, furnished with chairs embroidered by 
the Queen and her maids. Here, also, was a work-box 
with some needle-work on the lid wrought by the 
Queen's own fingers; and also the bed on which her 
Royal Highness used to repose. The bed-room opens 
into a little room about twelve feet square, where the 
Queen was at supper with the Countess of Argyle and 
Rizzio, when the conspirators, with Lord Ruthven at 
their head, rushed in to assassinate the favourite of the 
Queen. We were also shown the spot where Rizzio is 
said to have expired under the daggers of the assassins, 
and where he lay all night weltering in blood. There 
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are still spots on the floor, which are said to be the re - 
maining stains of Rizzio's blood. 

Adjoining the palace are the ruins of the ancient- 
Abbey of Holyrood House, and the Royal Chapel. 
This was a Gothic edifice, built in the twelfth century, of 
which nothing now remains but one of the side walls of 
the chapel, with the eastern gable, and a part of one 
of the towers. The pavement of the chapel, composed 
of monumental stones that lie over the mouldered dust of 
forgotten nobles and barons, is covered with moss, or grown 
over with grass. Our guide showed us several stones, 
on which the names of distinguished persons could be 
faintly traced. How does even the lapse of time write 
"Vanity" upon all the monuments of human greatness ! A 
legendary tale assigns a singular origin to this monastic 
establishment King David I. was pursuing the deer 
over this spot, which was then a wooded ^nd wild 
morass, when an infuriated buck, closely chased, turned 
and attacked the monarch with a violence that threaten- 
ed his life. While attempting to defend himself against 
the horns of his formidable antagonist, he suddenly 
found himself brandishing a shining cross instead of a 
hunting-spear, with which he put the stag to flight. A 
dream which he had the subsequent night, apprised him 
of the meaning of this singular and miraculous deliver- 
ance. It was, that he should erect a house for canons 
on this spot, where he was armed with the celestial 
cross, and dedicate it to the honour of the Holy Rood 
or Cross, to which he owed his life. Holyrood Abbey 
was therefore erected and bestowed on the canons of 
St. Augustine. Hence the street leading to this place 
is called Canongate. Of a similar character with this, 
are the early histories of almost all the Roman Catholic 
religious houses. 
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Calton Hill, which stands at the south-east of the new 
town, is a most conspicuous object in Edinburgh ; and 
from its summit you have a panoramic view, not only of 
the city, but of the surrounding country. On its ele- 
vated summit is an observatory and several monuments. 
Still farther to the east and south are Salisbury Crags^ 
which bound part of the city to the eastward. A little 
valley separates Arthur's Seat from the Crags. The 
Crags form a semicircular rocky precipice of great 
height and extent. Round the base of these Crags 
winds a foot-path, commanding a splendid view of the 
city and surrounding scenery. Arthur's Seat, still 
farther to the east, rises as a vast rocky mound to the 
height of upwards of eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Salisbury Crags and Arthur's Seat are 
included in the King's Park, which is upwards of three 
miles in circumference, clothed with verdure, and afford- 
ing pasturage for numerous flocks of sheep. 

Leith is the sea-port of Edinburgh, and is situated 
almost two miles to the north-east, at the mouth of the 
estuary. It is connected with the city by a splendid 
street called Leith Walk* Leith contains at least twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, and Edinburgh upwards of one 
hundred and sixty thousand. 

But I have told you enough about the external ap- 
pearance of Edinburgh. This, you are aware, is one of 
the most literary cities in Europe. There is an intelli- 
gence even among the common people that is quite re- 
markable. The principal business of Edinburgh is said 
to be law, education, and literature. I was told that not 
less thaxi Jive thousand individuals were engaged either 
as principals or clerks in the legal profession. And that 
as many as eight thousand pupils of the better and 
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higher classes were annually receiving their education 
here. 

I have formed some interesting acquaintances in this 
city. Among others, I have met with the* Rev. Mr. 
Gray of the established church, blending in delightful 
combination the scholar, the gentleman, and the Chris- 
tian. I have also seen Bishop Walker, the Primate of 
Scotland, the Rev. Messrs. Ramsay and Ferguson, of the 
Episcopal church. It is to me rather amusing to see 
Episcopalians here classed among dissenters, and crying 
down establishments. The Presbyterians in Scotland 
are as much attached to establishments as the Episco- 
palians in England. I must still be permitted to doubt 
whether establishments are at all desirable, if a church 
wishes to preserve its spirituality. I was last Sunday 
morning at the cathedral church of St. Giles, and heard 

Dr. G- , who is said to be one of the mosfr talented 

and eloquent preachers in the established church in Edin- 
burgh. The discourse evinced power of intellect and 
depth of research, but contained nothing to warm the 
heart, or rouse the conscience. It was like a smooth, 
solid, transparent icicle. All the preaching that I have 
heard in Edinburgh, is sadly defective in the full exhibi- 
tion of Christ as all and in all. 

I was at the Rev. Mr. Ramsay's chapel in the after- 
noon, which is a beautiful structure. There was a full 
congregation, but Mr. Ramsay did not preach. His 
pulpit was occupied by a stranger, who, though he said 
many very good things by way of commending religion, 
seemed to have no idea of a distinct work of conversion 
or of justification by faith. 

But it is time that my long letter was drawing to a 
close ; and I will therefore subscribe myself. 

Yours, &c. 
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Excursion to Stirling Castle — History of this Fortress — Picturesque View 
from the Castle — Ride to Callander and the Trosachs — ^Ben Ledi — ^The 
Woods of Lamentation — ^The Gathering-place of Clan Alpine — Village 
of Duncraggan — Loch Achray — Ard- Chin-Chrocan — The Trosachs — Ben 
An and Ben Venue — Loch Katrine — Sail up the Lake — Place of Rob 
Roy's birth — Excursion to Loch Lomond — Inversnaid Mill — Arrival of 
the Steam-boat — Sail around the Lake — Ben Lomond — ^Balloch— SmoUet 
— ^The River Leven — Dunbarton— Its Castle — Glasgow — The City — 
The Old 'Cathedral Church — Sir Walter's Description of the Basement, 
or Old Barony Church — Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

Glasgow, July, 4, 1838. 
MY D£AR friend, 

I am going to give you a rapid sketch of an excur- 
sion I made to the Trosachs, and down Loch Lomond 
to this city. I left Edinburgh in a steamer on Monday, 
and sailed up the winding circuit of the Forth through a 
picturesque country. We were not able to reach Stir- 
ling with our steamer on account of the shallowness of 
the water. The baggage and passengers were trans- 
ferred to a sort of scow, and rowed up opposite the 
town. Stirling is situated on a ridge of land very simi- 
lar to that of the old town of Edinburgh, terminating in 
a precipitous cliff, crowned with the castle. The eleva- 
tion of the high bluff, on which the castle stands, is 
so great, that, from the summit, you have a most 
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commandiDg view of the whole country for miles aroimd; 
while the beaotifnl meadows and fields in the valley at 
the base of this bla£^ for a long distance, above and 
below, stretch out like a map, through which the Forth 
winds its circuitous course. Not less than twelve battle- 
fields are visible from this spot, among which is that of 
Bannockbum, where Robert Bruce gained so signal a 
victory over Edward IL The scene of this battle is 
about two miles from Stirling. It is a broken plain, 
sloping to the north, through which runs a small stream, 
or burn, from whence it is called Bannockbum. To the 
north and west are seen the bold and broken outlines of 
the Highlands, lifting their giant forms to the sky, and 
inspiring you with increased ardour to ascend their 
rugged sides, and gaze down into their deep glens. 

But we must linger a moment at the castle, which 
has been the scene of unnumbered warlike feats, and 
figures largely in Scottish history from the earliest time. 
How often, during the wars between Scotland and Eng- 
land, was Stirling Cartle besieged, taken, dismantied 
and rebuilt by different parties ! Frequently, also, was 
it the residence of the Scottish kings, especially after 
the Stuart family mounted the throne. It was the 
birthplace of James II, and the favourite retreat of 
James III, who built the large hall called the Parliament 
House, in which the Scotch Parliament was frequently 
convened. James V. was crowned here. The unfor- 
tunate Mary lived here in retirement during a portion 
of the minority of James VI, while receiving his educa- 
tion under Buchanan. It was within this fortress that 
the youthful monarch James IL murdered William, Earl 
of Douglas, whom he had inveigled within the walls 
by the promise of a safe conduct. That nobleman had 
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formed a rebellious association, with others of the nO" 
bility, from which James implored him to withdraw. 
Douglas refused, and the King, drawing his sword, 
stabbed him to the heart. In revenge, the friends of 
the murdered earl instantly burnt the town. It is in 
allusion to this bloody deed in Stirling Castle that Sco- 
tia's poet says — 

** Ye towers, within whose circuit dread, 
A Douglas, by his sovereign, bled, 
And thou, O sad and fatal mound 1 
That oft has heard the death-axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land. 
Fell the stem headsman^s bloody hand." 

The area on which the castle stands is of an irregular 
figure — its length running nearly north and south — being 
double that of its breadth. It is divided into two courts, 
with all the usual outworks and muniments of ancient 
fortresses — walls, ramparts, towers, moats, drawbridge^ 
and stone archways. But the view from the summit is 
what principally interested me. A more lovely or en- 
chanting prospect never opened upon the eye than that 
seen from the top of Stirling Castle. The many 
windings of the Forth, that lies just beneath you, like 
the folds of a serpent, through the long verdant valley, 
shining with silvery brightness, are surpassingly beauti- 
ful. To the north and east is seen a range of country 
diversified by hill and dale ; and the long and beautiful 
valley, through which, as we have already noticed, 
flows the Forth, in many a turn and doubling, "as 
though it were loth to leave the wooded valleys and 
gray crags that form its banks." To the east, in the fore- 
ground, are the cathedral, town, harbour, and Abbey 
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Crag; and beyond is a plain of vast extent, rich in corn, 
adorned with woods, stately mansions and smiling ham- 
lets : to the west is the vale of Monteith, and a little to 
the north the blue tops of Ben Ledi, Ben Lomond, Ben 
Venue, and the whole mountain region of the Trosachs 
are seen. Thither I must hasten, leaving the deserted 
Castle Gardens, the Tilting Ground, the King's Knot, 
the Park, and BaUengeich Pass^ undescribed. 

From Stirling I went in the public coach to Callan- 
der, a small village pleasantly situated upon the banks 
of the Teith, Here I took a private carriage to Ard- 
Chin-Ckrocan, an inn romantically situated near the 
entrance of the Trosachs. The distance I now had 
to go was about ten miles; the whole way was classic 
ground, immortalized by the poetic genius of Walter 
Scott. The sun was declining towards the horizon, 
the air was bland and balmy, and all nature seemed 
sinking to repose, as I passed along through this quiet? 
but wild, mountainous region. 

After we had travelled a short distance, a narrow 
strip of deep dark water presented itself on our lefi, 
which I learned was Loch Vennachar; while on the 
right rose up in awful magnificence Ben Ledi, towering 
more than three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Its top at this time was not seen, but turbaned with 
clouds, which at times wreathed themselves around its 
majestic form, till scarcely a spot of the mountain re- 
mained visible. One might travel for weeks through 
the Highlands ; and during all that time scarcely catch 
a glimpse of the tops of its loftiest mountains, in conse- 
quence of the mist and clouds that almost perpetually hang 
around them. I am inclined to think that somewhat of 
the charm and fascination of Scottish scenery is derived 
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from this fact. What is seen frequently becomes fa- 
miliar, and loses its power to excite the mind. But 
when an object, in itself stupendous and sublime, only 
now and then bursts upon the view, it moves us with 
tenfold more power. Ben Ledi is said to signify The 
Hill of God, and to have been one of those natural 
altars where the " Beal Fires" were lighted in the wor- 
ship of the Druids. How sad it is that the noblest 
works of God are often defiled and desecrated by the 
sin, superstition, and idolatry of man ! No summit of 
earth is so high that man does not climb there and 
pollute it ! 

On our way we passed through a little birchen thicket 
called " The Woods of Lamentation." It derived its 
name from a foolish and superstitious tradition among 
the people of the neighbourhood. They say that a 
water kelpie, a sort of hobgoblin or demon, appeared 
on this spot, many years ago, to a group of children 
who where playing here. His appearance did not alarm 
them, for he came in the shape of a Highland shelty, 
with which the children were greatly amused, and upon 
whose back they attempted to mount. He appeared 
very gentle, and gradually elongated himself till all of 
them got upon his back. No sooner were they all 
seated, than he dashed forward with the speed of light- 
ning, plunging from the bank into the midst of the lake. 
They sank to rise no more, for neither shelty nor children 
were ever again heard of. The parents came to this 
spot to find their young froUcksome " bairns" but they 
were gone ! And here, where the glad voices of their 
little ones were wont to be heard in joyous sport, were 
now heard the groans and lamentations of their be- 
reaved parents ; and this ever after was called " The 
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Woods of Lamentation." This story probably took 
its rise from some accident that happened to a group of 
children who attempted to catch a stray shelty. 

Near the end of the lake is seen a level headland, 
partly cultivated, and sprinkled with cottages. This, 
according to the poem, entitled " The Lady of the 
Lake," the best guide-book for this region that I have 
found, was the gathering-place of Clan- Alpine, and here, 
at the shrill whistle of Roderick Dhu, and to the astonish- 
ment of Fitz-James, 

" Instant, through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up, at once, the lurking foe ; 
From shingles gray their lances start. 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 
The rushes and the willow- wand 
Are bristling* into axe and brand* 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior arm'd for strife." 

It is said that to this powerful clan, the descendants 
of ancient Scottish kings, nothing of their former pos- 
sessions now remains, except the Braes of Balquhidder 
and Glengyle, the property of Sir Evan Murray Mac- 
gregor. 

We now passed the village of Duncraggan, composed 
of a few straggling, straw-covered huts. One of these 
stone huts particularly attracted my attention. It stood 
in the midst of desolateness ; but I have no doubt within 
was " mickle Hieland comfort." In front was a heathery 
moor, on the border of which, a few yards from the 
house, an old white horse, half harnessed, was feeding at 
his leisure. Approaching the hut was a stout young Scotch 
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woman, bearing on her shoulder a huge pole, or branch 
of a tree, I suppose, for fuel, which she threw down 
before the door. In the rear of this rude dwelling were 
half a dozen shaggy, long-haired cows grazing the 
broom and scanty herbage. The rattling of our car- 
riage wheels over the stony roads brought to the door 
of the hut an "amW Meg MeriRies*^ looking woman 
bare-footed, with brawny limbs, sallow, dingy skin, and 
frizzled hair of fiery red, who gazed at us with an em- 
phatic, angry sort of stare, as though she would say, 
" I should like to know for what purpose you Southrons 
have come here to break in upon our solitude and retire- 
ment !" A little further along, on the opposite side of 
the way, upon a bank of heather, were sitting a group 
of half-naked, happy children, whose merry voices were 
hushed as our vehicle^ passed, while just beyond, issuing 
from another straw-roofed hut, were a man and woman 
as though just setting out on a journey, each with a 
heavy bundle tied up in a striped cotton handkerchief. 

We soon reached the bold north shore of Loch Ach- 
ray — " the lake of the laurel field." It is skirted on the 
north with wood, while the opposite shore is naked, pre- 
senting to the eye gray rocks and a stinted growth of 
heather. The view of the Trosachs now began to 
open upon us, and we soon found ourselves at Ard-Chin- 
Chrocan^ a solitary inn, situated in a most romantic 
spot near the banks of Loch Achray, surrounded by the 
most picturesque, beautiful, and majestic scenery. This 
inn is kept by Stewart, the name of almost ail the inn- 
keepers in this region. It was with difficulty that I 
obtained lodgings for the night, so filled was every 
apartment in the inn with visitors. In the morning, 
I sallied forth at early dawn, to inhale the fresh 
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mountain air, which here seemed perfnmed with sweet- 
scented shrubs and wild flowers. 

The sun was just peeping over the thunder-splintered 
pinnacles of the vast mountains to the east, and lighting 
up by his bright beams the spangled dew-drops that 
hung from eyery leaf and spire of grass. As yet all 
around the inn was quiet Not even a servant had 
stirred from his morning couch. Amid universal stil- 
ness I went forth to look upon the wonderful scenery 
around me. It is about a mile and a half from the inn 
to Loch Katrine. Trosadis is a Gaelic word, meaning 
the Bristled Territory. They commence at the western 
edge of Loch Achray, and form the irregular or hollow 
pass between the mountains of Ben Venue on the south 
or left, and Ben An on the right. The summits of Ben 
Venue are nearly three thousand feet above the sea, 
while Ben An rises about two thousand feet in height. 
It was along the tangled brushwood of the deep narrow 
valley between these wild mountains that I took my 
morning walk. It is quite impossible to give one an idea 
of the wildness and rude grandeur of this scene. It 
seems as if a whole mountain, by some dreadful con- 
vulsion, had been torn in pieces and hurled down into 
the glen. Mighty fragments of rocks hang suspended 
on the side of the mountains, and seem just ready to fall 
headlong below and bury the traveller beneath their 
ruins. In the crevices of the rocks, and on the sides 
and summits of the precipices, aged weeping birches 
have fixed their roots and hang down their bushy 
branches as though to conceal the horrors of the dell. 
As you draw near the outlet of Loch Katrine, these 
two mountains approach each other, leaving only a 
very narrow, dark passage between. Here the scenery 
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is the wildest Above you hang a thousand beetling 
rocks and clifFs, and splintered fragments of the moun- 
tains, that seem about to quit their precarious seats and 
roll desolation into the valley beneath. Though the 
bright beams of the sun were shining, and lighting up 
every mountain peak, scarcely a ray found its way into 
this valley. Scotia's gifted poet has drawn this scene 
true to nature. 



" Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire, 
But not a rising beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid. 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter'd pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass, 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the towers which builders vain, 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Form'd turret, dome, or battlement. 
Or seem'd fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret 
Wild crests as pagod ever deck'd. 
Or mosque of eastern architect: 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lack'd they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shiver'd brows display'd. 
Far o'er the unfathomable glade, 
Ail twinkling with the dew-drop's sheen. 
The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes. 
Waved in the west wind's summer sighs/' 



Though Ben An is inferior in height to the gigantic 
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upheaved masses of Ben Venue, it is still a majestic 
mountain. Its top is pyramidical, and terminates in 
outline like a cone. Its naked and defenceless head, 
which for centuries has braved the lightnings of heaven, 
seems to have suflFered from the *' war of elements." 

The cliffs and knolls up the sides of these mountains, 
displaying, at different distances, creeping ivy, dark 
brown heather, the oak, the hazel, the weeping birch, the 
mountain ash, and Alpine pine, in all their varieties of 
shade, presented a singular scene amid this region of 
sterility — while the whole creation around seemed 
hushed into silence, and not a sound was heard except 
the occasional chirping of a bird, the trickling of a rill, 
or the brawling of unseen brooks threading their way 
through tangled thickets to the river and lakes below. 
Still the Trosachs did not fully come up to my expecta- 
tion. I had expected something infinitely more grand 
than the scenery of the Green Mountains in Vermont, 
the Catskill in New York, or the AUeghanies in Pennsyl- 
vania. I had passed over the Apennines and the Mari- 
time Alps, and, with the images that these had furnished 
me, I had formed a heau ideal of the Trosachs, which I 
must say, was not fully equalled. The whole mountain 
scenery through this district is very fine, but not any 
more majestic or wild than can be found in many parts 
of America. I am inclined to think that Scottish scenery 
has been very much overrated. The vivid imagination 
and gifted pen of Walter Scott, have thrown over it a 
brilliancy, and connected with it associations which 
impart to it an enchantment, that but for this it would 
never have possessed. 

I do not mean to say by this that the scenery around 
the Trosachs is not very fine. It is remarkably so. 
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Neither do I mean to intimate that I did not enjoy 
most exquisitely my morning walk. I did. It was a 
fit hour for heavenly meditation. I did not forget who 
was the Builder and Maker of all this sublime architecture 
— whose hand it was that piled up these stupendous 
forms of masonry, or at whose presence it is, that " the 
mountains quake" — " the hills melt," and " the rocks are 
thrown down" — that awful and glorious Being that 
" hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and 
the clouds are the dust of his feet." Still I repeat it, I 
did not find the Highlands of Scotland so awfully grand 
and sublime as I had anticipated. 

The defile called Bealan Duine is the place where 
Fitz James's ** gallant gray" fell exhausted. It derives 
its name from the circumstance of a skirmish having 
occurred here between the natives and a party of Crom- 
well's soldiers, which ended in a defeat of the latter, 
one of whom fell on this spot. In revenge of his death, 
his comrades undertook to plunder the small island at 
the eastern extremity of the lake, to which the natives 
had conveyed their women and children. One of the 
soldiers swam to the island to bring off a boat to trans- 
port the party there. On his arrival at the beach, a 
female, by the name of Helen Stewart, sprang* from 
behind a rock and severed his head from his body! 
Such were the sanguinary scenes, which in former 
days these quiet mountains were accustomed to wit- 
ness ! 

As I went up the narrow gorge where the two 
mountains approach so near each other, a little strip 
of water suddenly burst upon my view. This perhaps is 
one of the sweetest charms about the Trosachs — the 
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suddenness with which the first view of Loch Katrine 
breaks upon you in a strip of water, 

still and deep 

AflTording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild duck*s brood to swim . 

The waters of the lake, though of transparent clear- 
ness, and though very cold and delightful to the taste, 
have a dark and almost inky hue, caused by the deep 
shadows of overhanging masses of the mountains. I 
-walked on the right hand side of the lake for some 
distance, and then retraced my steps to the inn. After 
breakfast I revisited this scene, and in the course of the 
morning started with a party to be rowed up nearly to 
the head of the lake, where we were to cross over to 
Loch Lomond. The oarsmen were real Highlanders, 
and spoke nothing but Gaelic among themselves, al- 
though some of them could converse in English very well. 

I need not say that this was a pleasant excursion. 
The day was most delicious, every thing conspired to 
^ve beauty and loveliness to the scenery. As our boat 
glided along over the dark waters, with the bright 
heavens above us and this grand mountain-scenery on 
either side, how could I fjEiil to look up with livelier gra- 
titude to the Maker of this goodly scene ! We passed 
close by Helen's isle; and as we proceeded, the boat- 
men, by a loud halloo, caused the riven sides of Ben An 
and Ben Venue to return the echo. At the west end of 
Loch Katrine are several little islands, and one, upon 
which are the remains of a castle. From the west end 
of the lake to the right, stretches the valley of Glengyle, 
which is said to be the seat where once lived a portion 
of the clan of Macgregor, and where the famous Rob 
Roy was born. 
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We landed on the south side of the lake near its 
head, and went across to Loch Lomond on horseback. 
The road passes over a bleak, barren, and mountainous 
range of country. Near Inversnaid, the point where 
we strike the banks of Loch Lomond, are the ruins of an 
old fort, erected 1713, to curb Rob Roy, who had great 
possessions on the eastern side of the Loch, being the 
chief district of his clan. It was, however, surprised 
and taken by him in 1716. At a later period, it was 
repaired and garrisoned for some time ; and at one time. 
General Wolfe, who fell near Quebec, was stationed 
there. The first view of Loch Lomond breaks upon 
you with sublime effect, as you approach the lofty bank 
that hangs over Inversnaid mill, the point where we 
took the steamboat for an excursion around the lake. 
There is here a picturesque waterfall, about which 
Wordsworth wrote a much-admired poem, celebrating 
the beauty of the miller's or innkeeper's daughter. No 
such vision of beauty crossed our path. We found no 
one at this solitary inn but a rough, raw-boned, red- 
haired Highland boy, and the only refreshments in the 
way of eating, which he could give us, were some oat- 
meal cakes. As we reached this spot some time before 
the arrival of the steamer, we had abundant leisure to 
look about. The daily arrival and departure of the 
steamboat attract many of the surrounding inhabitants 
to this spot, at the anticipated hour of this event. 
Several boats crossed the lake, filled with men and 
women, who apparently came for no other purpose 
than to witness the arrival and departure of the steam- 
boat. One of these boats particularly attracted my 
attention, from the following Incident It contained three 
or four stout Highland youths, with an old, iron-looking 
Scotch woQian, with two strapping £Qghland lassies. 
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When the boat had come within a few rods of the 
shore, where the water was about knee deep, the old, , 
hardy, bare-footed woman sprung from the boat at a 
single bound, and splashed through the water to the 
shore, with a haughty independent air, as though she 
scorned the idea of being rowed entirely to the dry 
land before she could disembark. She was soon fol- 
lowed by the two younger females, who all together sat 
down on the ground near the falls. It occurred to me, 
that had Wordsworth witnessed this group and scene, 
he would have had another inspiring theme in connexion 
with the " lake, the bay, the waterfall." 

The steamer soon appeared, and we embarked, and 
took the usual circuit of the lake. I shall attempt no 
minute description. Loch Lomond is the most exten- 
sive, and by many thought the most beautiful lake in 
Scotland. There are thirty-two islands in it, which 
are generally mountainous and beautifully picturesque. 
The Isle of St. Murrin is two miles long, and converted 
into a deer-park. On the eastern side of the lake is Ben 
Lomond. The whole extent of this lake is twenty-four, 
miles. The breadth, in some parts, six miles. We, of 
course, passed the famous cave of Rob Roy — ^glided 
along amid the islands of the silvery expanse of water, 
and gazed upon the mighty, upheaved, gigantic form of 
Ben Lomond. As a whole, however, the scenery, 
neither in wildness nor majesty, came up to my expecta- 
tion. Our steamboat excursion, we having made the 
entire circuit of the lake, terminated at Balloch, which 
is situated at the southern extremity of Loch Lomond. 
Here we found a carriage in waiting to convey us to 
Dumbarton, a distance of five miles. The road was 
very pleasant, conducting us through Renton and Bon- 
bill) pleasant and thriving villages on the river Leven. 
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Still nearer Dumbarton we passed Dalquham House, 
where Tobias Smollett was born. Just in this vicinity, 
by the way-side, stands a Tuscan column erected to the 
memory of Smollett, with the well-known inscription by 
Dr. Johnson : 



€t 



Siste viator !" &c. 



" Stay, traveller. 

If elegance of taste and wit. 

If fertility of genius. 

And an unrivalled talent in delineating the characters of mankind, 

Have ever attracted thy admiration : 

Pause awhile 

On the Memory of Tobias Smollett, M.D." 

&C.&C. 

Travelling along, as we did, upon the shaded banks 
of the Leven, we were reminded of Smollett's Ode, de- 
scriptive of this river : — 

*' Pure stream! in whose transparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; ' 
No torrent stains thy limpid source ; 
No rocks impede thy dimpling course 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, polish'd pebbles spread. 

* « • • » 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maze thy waters make. 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine. 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine." 

We found Dumbarton situated on the east bank of 
the Leven, near its junction with the Clyde. The prin- 
cipal point of interest here is the castle, which is at a 
small distance from the town, on a point formed by the 
junction of the two rivers- It stands on the top of a 
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lofty rock which rises out of the bed of the Clyde, and 
divides in the middle and forms two summits. The 
sides of the rock are rugged and precipitous, and the 
buildings upon it, though plain, have an imposing effect, 
giving to the rock the appearance of strength and se- 
curity. The fortress is entered by a gate at the bottom, 
whence the ascent is by a long flight of stone steps. I 
do not know that I have seen any castle that has a more 
picturesque appearance than that of Dumbarton, owing 
to its peculiar location. There is a small garrison of 
troops here, as there also is at Stirling and Edinburgh. 
These are three of the four castles, which, by the terms 
of union between the two kingdoms, were to be kept 
garrisoned and in repair. 

At Dumbarton we again took a steamer, and were 
soon borne on the surface of the broad and brimming 
Clyde, to the place from whence I write. Glasgow is 
an interesting and well-built city, standing partly upon a 
plain on the banks of the river Clyde, and partly on the 
side of a hill sloping to the river. It is the great me- 
tropolis of the western part of the island, and the first city 
in point of population in Scotland, and second only to 
London in Great Britain. I do not know but Manches- 
ter exceeds it in inhabitants. Glasgow, though devoid 
of the elegance and romantic grandeur of Edinburgh, 
is the chief seat of the manufactures and commerce of 
Scotland. It contains several fine streets and public 
edifices. I have taken a number of delightful rambles 
through the town, but have found myself no where more 
interested than in the old Cathedral or High Church, 
which stands at the upper end of High Street. The 
vaulted cemetry immediately beneath the inner church, 
which, at the period to which he refers, was the old 
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Barony Church, is described by Sir Walter Scott with 
wonderful graphic power. I can convey my own im- 
pressions of this scene in no way better than by tran- 
scribing the following sketch from his gifted pen. The 
way to the church is, as he remarks, ^< up a steep and 
rough-paved street. 

^' Upon attaining the summit of the hill, we turned to 
the left; and a large pair of folding- doors admitted me, 
among others, into the open and extensive burying-place 
which surrounds the Minster, or Cathedral Church, of 
Glasgow. The pile is of a gloomy and massive, rather 
than of an elegant, style of Gothic architecture ; but its 
peculiar character is so strongly preserved, and so well 
suited with the accompaniments that surround it, that 
the impression of the first view was awful and solemn 
in the extreme. 

<^ Situated in a populous and considerable town, this 
solemn and massive pile has the appearance of the most 
sequestered solitude. High walls divide it from the 
buildings of the city on one side ; on the other, it is 
bounded by a ravine, through the depth of which, and 
invisible to the eye, murmurs a wandering rivulet, add- 
ing by its rushing noise, to the imposing solemnity of 
the scene. On the opposite side of the ravine rises a 
steep bank, covered with fir trees closely planted, whose 
dusky shade extends itself over the cemetry with an 
appropriate and gloomy effect The churchyard itself 
had a peculiar character; for though, in reality, exten- 
sive, it is small in proportion to the number of respecta- 
ble inhabitants who are interred within it, and whose 
graves are almost covered with tombstones. There is, 
therefore, no room for the long grass, which, in the 
ordinary case, partially clothes the surface of those 
retreats < where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
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weary are at rest.' The broad, flat monumental stones, 
are placed so close to each other, that the precincts 
appear to be flagged with them, and, though roofed only 
by the heavens, resemble the floor of one of our old 
English churches, where the pavement is covered with 
sepulchral inscriptions. The contents of these sad re- 
cords of mortality, the vain sorrows which they record, 
the stern lesson which they teach of the nothingness of 
humanity, the extent of ground which they so closely 
cover, and their uniform and melancholy tenor, reminded 
me of the roll of the prophet, which was * written within 
and without, and there were written therein lamentations 
and mourning and wo.' 

" The cathedral itself corresponds in impressive ma- 
jesty with these accompaniments. We feel that its 
appearance is heavy, yet that the effect produced 
would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. It is the only metropolitan church in Scotland, 
excepting the cathedral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, 
which remained uninjured at the Reformation. Not- 
withstanding the impatience of my conductor, I could 
not forbear to pause and gaze for some minutes on the 
exterior of the building, rendered more impressively 
dignified by the solitude which ensued, when its hitherto 
open gates were closed, after having, as it were, de- 
voured the multitudes which had lately crowded the 
churchyard, but now, inclosed within the building, were 
engaged, as the choral swell of voices from within an- 
nounced to us, in the solemn exercises of devotion. The 
sound of so many voices, united by the distance into one 
harmony, and freed from those harsh discordances which 
jar the ear when heard more near, uniting with the mur- 
muring brook, and the wind which sang among the old 
firs, affected me with a sense of sublimity. All nature, 
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as invoked by the Psalmist whose verses they chaunted, 
seemed united in offering that solemn praise in which 
trembling is mixed with joy, as she addresses her 
Maker. # # # # 

" Following my guide, I went, not as I supposed I 
should, into the body of the cathedral, but through a 
small, low-arched door, secured by a wicket, which a 
grave-looking person seemed on the point of closing, 
and descended several steps, as if into the funeral vault 
beneath the church. It was even so : for in these sub- 
terranean precincts — why chosen for such a purpose I 
know not — ^was established a very singular place of 
worship. Conceive an extensive range of low-browed, 
dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepul- 
chres in other countries, and had been long dedicated to 
the same purpose in this, a portion of which was seated 
with pews, and used as a church. The part of the 
vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a 
congregation of many hundreds, bore a small proportion 
to the darker and more extensive caverns which yawned 
around what may be termed the inhabited space. In 
those waste regions of oblivion, dusky banners and tat- 
tered escutcheons indicated the graves of those who 
were once, doubtless, ^ princes in Israel.' Inscriptions 
which could only be read by the painful antiquary, in 
language as obsolete as the act of devotional charity 
which they implored, invited the passengers to pray for 
the souls of those whose bodies rested beneath. Sur- 
rounded by these receptacles of the last remains of mor- 
tality, I found a numerous congregation engaged in the 
act of prayer." 

The remaining cathedrals in Scotland have, since 
the reformation, been divided into several apartments, 

q3 
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affording a separate place of worship for several different 
congregations. It is so with St. Giles in Edinburgh; 
and this cathedral in Glasgow is divided into the choir, 
outer church, inner high church, and the vaulted ceme- 
tery — ^the place to which the above description refers, 
and which is now no longer used as a place for public 
worship. The plantation of fir-trees to which reference 
is made, stands upon an eminence on the other side of 
the ravine which overlooks the cathedral, and is now 
converted into a cemetery on the plan of Phre la Chaise^ 
called Fir Park. 

The College at Glasgow is a venerable building, situ- 
ated on the east side of High Street, and presents an 
extended front of more than three hundred feet in length, 
with three lofty gates leading to four courts and the in- 
terior of the buildings. This part of the town, in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, which was evidently in 
a former age the residence of the nobility and gentry, 
has, like High Street in Edinburgh, become filled with 
the poorest and lowest portion of the population. Thus 
does the glory of all things beneath the sun pass away ! 

The Oreevij as it is called, which is an extensive 
lawn of more than one hundred acres, surrounded by 
gravel walks, lies south-east of the city, and stretches 
along the northern bank of the Clyde, forming a pleasant 
promenade, and is much resorted to both for health and 
recreation. You are aware that this place is the resi- 
lience .of Thomas Campbell, Esq., whose poetic efiu- 
fiions are so much admired in our country, and whose 
gifted pen has immortalized the beautiful and picturesque 
valley of Wyoming in our own State. Unfortunately, 
he is absent at ihis time, so that I shall lose the oppor- 
tunity of a personal acquaintance with him. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

GLIMPSES OF IRELAND. 

Passage tx) Ireland — First Glimpses of Erin — ^Carrickfergus — Belfast — 
Beggars — ^Appearance of the Town — Journey to Dublin — Controversy 
upon the subject of the Established Church — Mud Cottages— Dublin — 
Its Squares, Streets, and Edifices— Phoenix Park— St. Patrick — Irish 
Character. 

Dublin, July 6th, 1838. , 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I left Glasgow on the evening of Wednesday, the 
4th, the day of our national jubilee. Though in a foreign 
country, and surrounded with the symbols of royalty, I 
did not forget, on that day, my own native land, nor the 
civil and religious blessings with which it is distinguished. 
The sun was just sinking beneath the western horizon 
as we passed Dumbarton Castle, perched like an 
eagle's eyrie upon its clefted rock; behind which, far 
back in the distance, the blue tops of Loch Lomond and 
the Highlands were visible, and awoke in the imagina- 
tion new pictures of sublime mountain-scenery, as we 
swept along on the smooth surface of the broad, brim- 
ming Clyde, which continued to widen as we advanced, 
till we had passed Port Glasgow and Greenock, and 
entered the expanded Frith, conducting us to the waters 
of the Irish SesL. Long before we had measured this 
distance, however, the cold evening air, in spite of all 
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my admiration of the picturesque scenery around me, 
had driven me from the deck to the sheltered nook 
where my berth was situated, and where I passed a 
quiet and comfortable night When we arose in the 
morning, no spot of land could be seen. Soon after 
breakfast, however, the coast of Ireland began to be 
visible ; and it was not long before the green hills of the 
Emerald Isle rose distinctly to view. This is justly 
named the Emerald Ide. I never saw a brighter or 
more beautiful green, than that which distinguishes the 
verdure of this island. It was with mingled emotions 
that I approached this country. I could not but remem- 
ber how much want and wretchedness, and degrada- 
tion, and wo were here — ^how much ignorance, and 
superstition, and sin ; and yet what a chivalrous, noble, 
soaring spirit its inhabitants possessed ; and to what an 
eminence among the nations of the earth, in all that is 
good and great and generous, Ireland might be con- 
ducted, under enlightened religious instruction. 

We passed near Carrickfergus, and enjoyed a view 
of its ancient turretted castle. Having entered Belfast 
Lough, we, in due time, tracked our sinuous course to 
the landing at this city. The country around us ap- 
peared very beautiful. Belfast, I believe, and the region 
in the vicinity of it, are in a more flourishing condition 
than many other parts of Ireland. There is less poverty 
among the inhabitants, and less sterility of soil here than 
in some of the more southern parts of the island. Belfast 
appears like one of the thriving manufacturing towns in 
the north of England, or in Scotland; and has very few 
of those striking indications of a depressed population, 
which some of the towns of the Emerald Isle are said 
to exhibit. Linen manufactures seem to be carried on to 
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a considerable extent here ; and one of the novel features 
in the scenery, to an American eye, in approaching 
Belfast, is the bleaching yards — the expanded acres, in 
the midst of surrounding verdure, covered with white 
cloth. 

One of the first salutations that I received, after land- 
ing upon the shores of Erin, came from a group of 
ragged beggars, who began to entreat me with charac- 
teristic national fluency, "for God's sake, and for 
Christ's sake, to commiserate their condition, and give 
them a few pennies." My heart was touched and 
melted by the pathos of their tone and the apparent 
indications of deep distress. Just at this moment, how- 
ever, a fellow-passenger came up, a resident in Belfast, 
and said, " It is no charity to give to these folks — they 
are professional beggars, and calculate to get their 
living by it." I left the group, and went along with 
this gentleman towards the inn. Very soon we were 
met by a boy in perfect tatterdemalion garb, who came 
up to us with the most lugubrious countenance, as 
though bereft of every earthly stay, and in the most 
sad and heart-rending tones of voice began to beseech 
us to compassionate his distress, and give him " a ha'- 
penny worth of bread." 

"Ha, you jackanapes," said my travelling compa- 
nion, "away with your hypocritical whimpering tone — 
I should be more inclined to give you something if you 
would sing us a song." 

The fellow immediately dismissed his lugubrious 
looks, and turned round as though disposed to accom- 
pany us. We had gone, however, but a short distance, 
when one of his companions came down the street run- 
ning along, and cried out, 
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" Hurrah Jim, I 've got four pence ]" 

** Have you ? I could'nt get any thing of 'em," said 
our young tatterdemalion, changing, as he left us, the 
faint, famished, mendicant tones of his voice, to those 
of animation and hilarity. 

They ran ofP, apparently in high spirits, to divide the 
spoils. My fellow-passenger here left me; and I pursued 
my way by myself to the inn. Just before reaching it, 
I was again assailed by an aged woman, whose hair was 
white, and her form bent as though by the weight of 
years, and who made such solemn asseverations in re- 
lation to her destitution and starving condition, that I 
threw her a shilling with as high satisfaction as I ever 
performed any action in my life — and yet I have no 
doubt she also was a professional beggar. I had not 
been long in Belfast before I found that here, as in 
Italy, there was a class of persons who pursued begging, 
especially of strangers, as a regular business. 

Belfast has some fine buildings, but in general is built 
without much reference to taste. There is a beautiful 
range of lofty green hills rising up just behind the 
town, which gives a sort of rural aspect to the place, 
and adds very much to its beauty. It was my desire to 
have visited the Giant's Causeway, about half a day's 
journey to the north of Belfast, but the limited time I 
had for Ireland would not admit of this arrangement. 
As there was nothing particularly attractive in Belfast 
— having looked through the town, I started off in the 
mail-coach, at six clock p. m., the same day I arrived 
there, for Dublin. We passed, on our way, a number 
of interesting towns, among which was Lisbum and 
Newry. There was only a brief period of darkness. 
We found that by two o'clock in the mormng, daylight 
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was broadly opening upon us, so that we lost but a 
small space of the country by our night ride. During 
that part of the evening in which the objects in the 
landscape were shrouded from our view, an animated 
and interesting discussion was going on between two 
of our passengers. There were only four of us in the 
inside of the coach. Two of these were Irishmen, and 
residents in Dublin, and the third was a Yorkshireman, 
who lived at Leeds. He was a complete radical, — 
while one of our Irish fellow-travellers, who was both a 
gentleman and a man of fine intelligence, seemed dis- 
posed to take up the cudgel against him. They first 
began upon measures of government, but soon brought 
all their batteries to bear upon the subject of church 
establishments and dissent They did not discuss the 
abstract question, but rather the character of the Eng- 
lish church. The Yorkshireman, who had considerable 
powers of volubility, poured forth a strain of most bitter 
invective upon the clergy and religion of the established 
church, which he considered not one remove from Popery, 
but part and parcel of the same. He adverted particu- 
larly to the new Oxford divinity which was being 
propagated at Leeds, and also to the practice of admi- 
nistering confirmation to thousands of children, who had 
no more idea of a change of heart than the birds in the 
air. Our Dublin friend was more cool and dispassion- 
ate than the Yorkshireman, whom he allowed to pro- 
ceed, unchecked, till the most of his steam was blown 
ofi^, and then called upon him to substantiate a number 
of assertions he had made, which he found it difficult to 
do. While the advocate for the established church 
admitted, that there were some things in the English 
church he could wish otherwise, and that there had 
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been a period when religion was at a low ebb within 
her pale, he, at the same time, contended — and that with 
an exhibition of evidence, and a power of argumentation, 
that could not be gainsaid — that the English church 
had been, and still was, the great bulwark of the Protes- 
tant faith, and that in her communion had been, and 
still were, some of the most resplendent lights in learning 
and piety that the world had ever beheld. He men- 
tioned a long array of names of distinguished evangeh- 
cal clergy, both in England and Ireland, who, by their 
piety and devoted labours in the ministry, were shedding 
around them the brightest moral illumination — and chal- 
lenged the Yorkshireman to produce a set of men in 
any other church under heaven, that outshone them in 
piety or zeal. This appeal was made with calm but 
thrilling emphasis, and completely silenced his opponent. 
I could not but admire to see, in this instance, how 
noisy dogmatism cowered and quailed before cool, 
dispassionate intelligence. 

I cannot say that I had a fair specimen of Ireland 
in my journey from Belfast to Dublin ; although I had 
an opportunity of seeing the genuine mud-cottage — yea, 
groups of them — standing in singular contiguity with the 
proud walls that environed the splendid park of the 
nobleman. Affluence and poverty — the lordly mansion 
and mud-cottage — are certainly seen in strange vicinage 
in some places in Ireland. 

Dublin is a beautiful city. It is situated upon the 
river Anna Liffey^ which is derived from two Irish 
words signifying, the swift river. This river is em- 
banked and parapeted on both sides with mountain 
granite, and divides the city, in its course, into nearly 
two equal parts. This circumstance, together with the 
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bridges thrown across the river, adds very much to the 
beauty of the city, and to its picturesque effect. The 
streets of Dublin, in general, are remarkably well built — 
the edifices being of stone, and constructed with much 
architectural taste. Sackville Street, in which I have 
taken up my lodgings, is as fine a street as I have seen 
in almost any city in Europe. The Bank of Ireland, 
which is not far from me, is a structure possessing con- ■ 
siderable architectural beauty. The Royal Exchange, 
and many other public edifices here, are highly credit- 
able to the taste and public spirit of this metropolis. 
Trinity College, with its courts and quadrangles, and 
beautiful park, contributes in no slight degree to adorn 
this city, and add to the interest with which its streets 
are traversed by the stranger. There are likewise here 
many churches built with considerable magnificence, 
and some over which the crumbling touch of time has 
spread its stains, that help to embellish the metropolis of 
the Emerald Isle. But no one circumstance contributes 
more to the beauty of Dublin than its spacious squares 
and parks. Mountjoy, Rutland, and Fitzwilliam Squares, 
with their tasteful gravel-walks, and flowery shrubs and 
evergreens, constitute interesting points in the city. 
Merrion Square contains upwards of twelve acres, laid 
out in the most tasteful manner, and enclosed with an 
iron railing ; while St. Stephen's Green is nearly a mile 
in circumference. But these squares are nothing in 
comparison with Phoenix Park, which contains upwards 
of a thousand acres, beautifully diversified with wood- 
land, champaign, and rising ground; embellished with 
extensive sheets of water, and plentifully stocked with 
deer. This, of course, lies a little out of the city. But 
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it is within walking distance, and constitutes one of the 
most delightful drives one can well conceive. I could 
not content myself till I had rode over these grounds 
for several hours in succession. While I was thus em- 
ployed, there came down a violent shower ; and as I was 
in a jaunting-car^ I had no other alternative but to seek 
shelter under the covert of one of the ancient trees that 
spread their umbrageous tops here. Perhaps you are 
ready to inquire, what sort of a vehicle this is of which 
I just spoke. The jaunting-car is a two-wheel carriage, 
without any canopy over it, and so constructed that the 
persons who occupy it sit with their backs to each 
other, and with their faces turned to the side of the 
road. The jaunting-car here answers the place of the 
cab in England. But even many of the private car- 
riages in Ireland are constructed so that the persons sit, 
when they ride, in the position I have above described. 

The population of Dublin, as nearly as I can ascer- 
tain, does not differ materially from that of Glasgow. It 
is somewhat amusing to find, that Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Dublin, all put in their claim for being the second 
city in Great Britain. Dublin is surrounded by a cir- 
cular road, which is nearly nine miles in length, and 
which commands many beautiful views of the adjacent 
country, the Wicklow mountains, and the bay. The 
canals also nearly encompass the city on three sides, 
and terminate in docks, communicating with the LiflPey, 
near its mouth. The view from the bay, between 
Howth and Dalkey Island, is said to be very fine. The 
eye runs over a varied prospect of bold promontories, 
neat villas, woods, and pastures, terminated by the 
Wicklow and Dublin mountains; and the coast is 
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decorated with crowded villages, amongst which Bulloch, 
with its ancient castle, Kingstown, and Black Rock, are 
conspicuous. 

Before I take my leave of Dublin, I must not forget 
to tell you that, among other churches, I visited the old 
cathedral — dedicated to the patron saint of Ireland — St. 
Patrick. There is a monument here erected to Dean 
Swift, and also another to the memory of Mrs. Johnson, 
who was his wife. He was Dean of this church ; and 
the inscription on the plain slab of marble under his 
bust was composed by himself, and is strongly charac- 
teristic of his peculiar turn of mind. The cathedral 
itself is rather in a dilapidated state. It seems that 
St. Patrick, the apostle who was principally instru- 
mental in spreading the Christian faith through Ireland, 
was by no means the first missionary that preached the 
Gospel here. Christianity had been partially introduced 
into this island by preachers of the word sent out by the 
Greek Church. Heathenism, however, still prevailed to 
a considerable extent. In the fifth century, Palladius 
was sent by the Roman pontifip as a missionary to this 
island ; but no great success attended his labours. In 
the meantime Patrick, who was bom near Glasgow, 
and was the son of a deacon, and the grandson of a 
priest, was seized and carried to Ireland by a band of 
pirates when he was sixteen years old. He was sold 
as a slave, and continued in servitude six years — during 
which time he became master of the Irish language. 
Having at last effected his escape from the hands of his 
master, he fled to France, and there devoted himself to 
a preparation for the ministry. He had attained his 
sixtieth year before he heard of the utter failure of 
Palladius, in his effort to Christianize Ireland. This 
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intelligeuce reTived a desire which he had long cherished 
for the conversion of the Irish. He therefore obtaiqed 
authority from Pope Celestine at Rome, to go on this 
mission, and was accompanied by twenty assistants, 
who were men of great piety and learning. His eSbrts 
seem to have been attended with a success almost equal 
to that which crowned the labours of the apostolic 
preachers. Whole provinces, and entire clans, with 
their chieftains, became obedient to the faith ; nor did 
he desist from his labour of love till every idol god on 
the island was cast to the moles and the bats, and the 
whole population, nominally, confessed allegiance to 
Christ. Among other achievements, was the conver- 
sion of King Alpin, under his preaching, who was bap- 
tized in a fountain near where St. Patrick's Cathedral 
now stands. He concluded his ministry and life in 493, 
at the advanced age of one hundred and twenty years. 

Not expecting to have it in my power to visit Ireland 
when I started on my tour, I did not take any letters of 
introduction with me, and therefore saw barely the out- 
side of things. Still I find myself, since I have been in 
Dublin, thrown constantly in contact with persons, in 
whom I have had an opportunity of studying the Irish 
character : and I certainly see a great deal to admire. 
It appears to me that no people possess finer elements of 
character than the Irish. When enjoying the refine- 
ments of cultivation, they appear not only remarkably 
intelligent, and strikingly brilliant, but surpassingly at- 
tractive in the blandness and suavity of their manners. 
Brought under the transforming power of divine grace, 
they evince the most ardent devotion to the cause of the 
Redeemer, and seem to manifest an interest in divine 
things becoming the infinite importance attaching to 
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those themes. In the judgments we pass upon Irish 
character, we shall deviate infinitely from the truth, if 
we form our ideas from what we see in the great mass 
of emigrants to our country. They are the very refuse 
of this land ; and a foreigner might just as well think of 
forming a correct idea of American character, by going 
to some of the dark, filthy lanes of New York, or Phila- 
delphia, crowded, as they are, with the very scum of 
creation, and, taking his estimate from the develope- 
ments of moral character that he finds there — as we, by 
judging of the Irish nation from many of the emigrants 
with which our country is flooded. 

I fear you will think I have given you but very faint 
glimpses of the Emerald Isle. I am aware of it ; but 
this is all that I am able to furnish you. I had hoped 
to make an excursion to the Vale of Avoca, and seen 
" Tlie meeting of the waters ;" but my time did not admit 
of it, 

Your's, &c. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

GLIMPSES OF NORTH WALES. 

Sail to Holyhead — Anglesea — Caernarvonshire— The Menai Straits — Sus- 
pension Bridge — Bangor — Penrhyn Arms Inn — Orme's Head — Loss of 
the Rothsay Castle Steamer — Lord Penrhyn — Slate Quarries near Nant 
Francon — Fanciful Titles applied to the various sizes of Slate — ^The 
humorous Poetic Description of the Dressing of Slate — Penrhyn Castle 
Caernarvon — ^Its Castle — Excursion to Snowdonia — Costume and Ap- 
pearance of the Inhabitants of the Mountains— Peculiarities of the 
Britons— Mountain Scenery. 

Liverpool, July llth, 183d. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I have now to give you an account of a very 
pleasant excursion which I have made to North Wales 
since the date of my last I left Dublin on Friday 
evening. The steamers do not come up the river to 
Dublin, but stop at Kingston, a small village near the 
mouth of the Liffey. The dbtance is short, and we 
passed over it in a few minutes by the railroad connect- 
ing Dublin with this point. I embarked at Kingstown, 
on board of a steamer bound for Holyhead, where we 
arrived the next morning at two o'clock. Although the 
hour was so unseasonable, all the passengers were com- 
pelled to get up and leave the boat, and go to an inn 
about a mile distant; and this, because such was the 
will of the captain. He had got our money, and 
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brought us to the destined port, and was desirous to get 
rid of his lading as soon as possible. The English 
steamers are stout, well-made vessels ; but have none of 
the conveniences and elegant comforts of our American 
steam-boats. 

Holyhead, as you are aware, is a small island situated 
at the western extremity of Anglesea, and, frotti its ad- 
vantageous position, has been selected as the principal 
station of the post-office packets which convey the mails 
from Dublin destined for London. From this point to 
London, a road of the most superior character has been 
constructed. Holyhead is a small place, containing 
some four or five hundred inhabitants. The promontory, 
called the Head, presents a singular appearance. The 
sides towards the sea form, in some parts, immense per- 
pendicular precipices, and on others are worn by the 
action of the waves into deep caverns. These clefts 
and cavities afford a retreat and dwelling-place for vast 
flocks of sea-fowl, such as gulls, herons, and cormorants, 
which abound here. 

Having passed over into Anglesea, I took a coach for 
Bangor. The whole of Anglesea is an island cut off 
from the main land by the Menai Straits. In passing 
over the island, which is the Mona of the Romans, I 
saw little to interest me in its level and unwooded sur- 
face, and little that seemed in keeping with the beautiful 
scenery associated with the name of Cambria. This 
scenery, however, full of romantic interest, did not fail 
to burst upon me with almost magic power when I 
reached the mountainous district of Caemarvonshirs»b 
It is said that the island of Anglesea was once covered 
with consecrated groves, suited to the deep and wild 
mysteries of Druidieal won^p, which were cut down 
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and destroyed by the Romans. The shores of this island 
are washed on the north by the waves of the Irish Sea ; 
on the west and south by St. George's Channel ; while, 
as I have before remarked, the Menai Straits separate 
it from Caernarvonshire. Though enabled to catch 
occasionally, from the windows of our coach, a distant 
glimpse of the Cambrian Alps, I found in this jaunt 
comparatively very little to interest me, till we were 
approaching that point of the Menai Straits over which is 
thrown the great Suspension Bridge — a most wonderful 
achievement of art. The Menai, or " Narrow Water," 
is a navigable arm of the sea, though frequently, in com- 
mon parlance, denominated a river. It is about fifteen 
miles in length, and from two hundred yards to two 
miles in breadth, separating, as I have said, the island 
of Anglesea from the mainland. There was formerly 
a ferry across this deep and rapid strait ; but great delay 
was often occasioned by the state of the weather; and 
not unfrequently this became the scene of very disas- 
trous occurrences. 

A ferry-boat, in passing this strait in 1820, with 
twenty-six passengers, was suddenly upset, and all of 
them, with a single exception, perished. A similar, but 
still more terrible disaster, occurred here near the close 
of the last century. A boat, containing sixty-nine indi- 
viduals, in like manner was upset; and of all this num- 
ber only one escaped to tell the sad tale. 

The great national road, denominated by some writers 
The British Simplon, having been constructed from Holy- 
head through North Wales to the metropolis, for the 
purpose of carrying the mail from Dublin, it became 
an object of vast importance with the British govern- 
ment to secure a safe and rapid transmission across this 
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strait: and hence originated this wonderful bridge, 
which, seen at a distance, spanning the Menai from one 
wooded bank to the other, appears light and airy, as 
though its frame-work were of gossamer. But as you 
approach it, it appears to possess all the elements of 
magnitude and massive strength. 

" The magnitude of the Menai Bridge," remarks an 
English writer, " and the boldness of the design, render 
it still the most interesting and wonderful of the kind in 
existence ; and, although the bridge of Avignon possesses 
a span of five hundred feet, and is also a truly admirable 
work, yet it is still inferior in the breadth of the principal 
span, the height above the water-level, and is constructed 
in a situation where there existed little difficulty in 
placing each bar, pin, and bolt, in their berths. 

" The Menai Bridge consists of one principal open- 
ing, the breadth of which, between the centres of the 
supporting pyramids, is five hundred and sixty feet, in 
addition to which spacious water-way, there are four 
arches of stone on the Anglesea side, and three on Caer- 
narvon, to complete the communication, each having a 
span of fifty feet, with a springing line sixty-five feet 
above the level of high water, spring tides. The sea 
end of each series of arches is terminated by a pyramid, 
rising fifty feet above the level of the road-way ; over 
the summits of these pass sixteen supporting chains, 
from which a horizontal road-way is suspended by ver- 
tical iron rods, united at their lower extremities with 
the sleepers of the road-way. The whole breadth of 
the road-way is divided into two carriage tracks, each 
twelve feet broad, and a footpath of four feet in breadth 
in the intermediate space, each protected by guards, ten 
inches in height, and six in thickness. The carriage- 

VOL. II. R 
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ways pass through arches constructed m the supporting 
pyramids, and to prevent the possibility of collision of 
vehicles, are continued separate to the land extremities 
of each series of arches. 

^* In order to obtain a safe tenure for the main chains, 
the extreme links are enlarged and pierced with eyes, 
through which strong iron bolts are passed, constituting 
a species of frame-work, and the whole mass imbedded 
securely in the solid rock. The sixteen chains are 
formed into four lines of suspension, extending one thou- 
sand, seven hundred and fourteen feet in length; five 
hundred and seventy-nine and a half of which form a 
catenary curve between the pyramids ; from which the 
road-way is suspended. A weight of six hundred and 
thirty-nine tons, nineteen hundred and nine pounds, is 
suspended between the pyramids, &nd the estimated 
weight of the iron work, from one extremity of the sus- 
pension chsdns to the other, amounts to two thousand 
one hundred and thirty tons, eighteen hundred being of 
wrought iron, and only three hundred and thirty of cast. 
* * * Screens or trellis-work of light bars protect each 
side, and permit the breezes to pass freely through ; and 
a handrail of African oak directs and confines the hesi- 
tating steps of the foot passenger."* 

This wonderful bridge is nearly nine hundred feet in 
length, and the road-way is elevated one hundred feet 
above the surface of high-water, so that ships, with all 
their sails set, are frequently passing underneath, while 
the coach filled with passengers is rolled along a hun- 
dred feet above the deep waves below. The vibration 
produced by our carriage passing over — the distance to 

• Scenes in North Wales, by J. N. Wright. 
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the level of the water as we looked below — the fine 
view of the straits in both directions — ^the lofty pillar on 
the green bank in honour of the Marquis of Anglesea — 
the beauty, elegance, and strength of the bridge, and 
the picturesque appearance of the wooded shores of 
Caernarvonshire, all conspired to fill me with wonder 
and delight. The ride from the suspension bridge to 
Bangor was through a beautiful undulating country, the 
road passing only a short distance from the Menai. 

I believe that Caernarvon is regarded, not only as the 
most mountainous and picturesque of the six northern 
shires, but as retaining more distinct characteristics of 
a peculiar people, and greater piimitiveness of customs 
and manners, than any of the remaining counties. My 
excursions in North Wales were principally confined to 
this county. 

Having reached Bangor, which is a small, but neatly-* 
built town on the Menai, I took up my lodgings at the 
Penrhyn Arms Inn, The name Bangor means high or 
beautiful choir ; and in this place there is a small cathe- 
dral, and one of the most ancient Sees in the Princi- 
pality. No place through which I passed in North 
Wales can compete with Bangor in the beauty of its 
environs. The inn where I put up occupied a spot full 
of romantic beauty, besides furnishing the traveller 
every comfort and luxury which he could desire. The 
window of my chamber overlooked the pleasure-grounds 
attached to the inn, besides commanding a noble pros- 
pect of the bay and sea, and mountain scenery beyond. 
I could sit at my window, and behold a succession of 
objects, filling the ndind with the highest sense of sub- 
limity. To the left, on the Anglesea coast, was seen an 
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extensive sloping wood, shading at one point a marine 
cottage, and at another a splendid mansion. A little 
beyond was the town, castle, church, and Bay of Beau- 
maris ; and five miles to the north-east, Puffin, or Priest- 
holm Island, with its tower and semaphore. To the 
right, on the Caernarvon coast, the promontory of Great 
Orme's Head, whose rocks and caves are filled with 
rich copper ore, stood boldly forward, as though to 
guard the straits, backed and flanked by the bristling 
fronts of a line of rocky cliff's and promontories ; while, 
in the south-east appeared, in pre-eminent height and 
grandeur, the cloud-capped Camedd Llywelyn and Car- 
nedd Dafydd in " Snowdon's Alpine range." Nearer 
at hand might be seen Penrhyn Castle — the shaded 
banks of the river Cegid, emptying its clear crystal 
waters into Port Penrhyn, forming, in connexion with 
the courts and gardens of the Penrhyn Arms Inn, and 
the lofty shaded range of hills that tower above it, a 
circle of exquisite scenery. 

The steep, precipitous, and rocky banks, both of 
Priestholm Island, and the Promontory of Orme's Head, 
have been hollowed into numerous and inaccessible 
cavities and caverns by the ceaseless dash of the waves. 
In these excavated clefts of the rock multitudes of gulls, 
cormorants, herons, razor-bills, ravens, and rock-pigeons, 
are said to take up their abode. Above these caverns 
grows, in the fissures of the steep craggy cliff, the dark- 
green samphire. The hazardous method practised here 
of gathering this plant, reminds one of the description 
of the bard of Avon. In gathering this substance, the 
person is let down, suspended over the cliffs by a rope, 
till he reaches the desired spot. 
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" How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eye so low: 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Seem scarce so gross as beetles : halfway down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire, dreadful trade !" 

Another incident suggested to my mind in looking 
out from my window upon the bay, was the sad fate 
of the Rothsay Castle steamer, in 1831, which left 
Liverpool, freighted with one hundred and forty souls 
and was lost in this bay, through the carelessness and 
intoxication of the captain — only twenty-one persons, 
out of the whole number of passengers and crew 
escaping with life. How many awful disasters, are 
constantly occurring, by land and sea, to show the 
dreadful effect of the use of intoxicating drinks ! 

Two causes have conspired, within the last half cen- 
tury, to increase the population and business of Bangor ; 
and, indeed, of an extensive region of country around. 
One of these causes is the erection of the Menai Bridge 
' — furnishing the connecting link in a line of direct and 
safe communication between Ireland and the metropolis 
of Great Britain. To the thousands passing along this 
great thoroughfare, Snowdonia has revealed its sub- 
lime mountain scenery, and created at Bangor — as a 
stopping-place from whence to make excursions into 
this region — a point of great attraction and interest. At 
the inns here are frequently all the bustle and pomp, 
and gaiety of a fashionable watering-place. Another 
cause has been, the opening of vast slate quarries on the 
Penrhyn estate. A writer, speaking of the country in 
the neighbourhood of Bangor, draws the following pic^* 
ture in relation to the change it has undergone : — 

" About forty years ago, this part of the country bore 
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a most wild, barren, and uDcultivated appearance; but 
it is now covered with handsome villas, well built 
farm-houses, neat cottages, rich meadows, well culti- 
vated fields, and flourishing plantations: bridges have 
been built, new roads made, bogs and swampy grounds 
drained and cultivated, neat fences raised, and barren 
rocks covered with woods. In fact, what has been 
accomplished in this neighbourhood in so short a space 
of time may be denominated a new creation, and that 
principally by means of one active and noble-minded 
individual, who disposed of his vast resources, in various 
acts of improvement ; and, by so doing, has given em- 
ployment to thousands of his fellow-men, who have thus 
been rendered comfortable and happy." 

Lord Penrhyn brought about this change principally 
by extensively working the slate quarries in the vicinity 
of Nant Francon, which are the property of the family 
of Penrhyn Castle. His lordship not only employed a 
vast number of hands in working these quarries, but 
constructed an iron rail-way from the quarries to Port 
Penrhyn, a distance of six miles, which is said to have 
cost him one hundred and seventy thousand pounds. 
It is supposed that nearly two thousand persons are 
now kept constantly occupied at the quarries, while two 
hundred tons of slate are daily conveyed down to Port 
Penrhyn, whence they are exported to various parts of 
the kingdom, to Ireland, and even to America. 

The process of quarrying, dressing, and preparing 
slates for public market, and the fanciful titles by which 
the various sizes are now uniformly designated, are 
happily, playfully, and truly described in the following 
somewhat doggerel verses — which are said to have 
been written by one of the late judges in North Wales. 
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I would simply premise, that, at the quarries, huge frag- 
ments of slate, from the lofty summits of the mountain, 
are broken oflF by means of blasting, which roll down 
in immense masses; and then these detached masses 
are split and cut into a variety of sizes, which are deno- 
minated Duchesses, Countesses, and Ladies, according 
to classes, or sizes. Much of the point of the verses 
turns on the knowledge of this fact. In the process of 
manufacturing, the aid of machinery is embraced ; and 
the powerful press of Bramah is used for crushing and 
splitting the metal. There is, in these verses, an allu- 
sion to this. 



« 



It has truly been said, as we all must deplore, 

That Grenville and Pitt made peers by the score ; 

But now 'tis asserted, unless I have blunder* d, 

There^s a man who makes peeresses here by the hundred ; 

He regards neither Grenville, nor Portland, nor Pitt, 

But creates them at once without patent or writ. 

By the stroke of the hammer, without the King's aid, 

A Lady, or Countess, or Duchess is made. 

Yet high is the station from which they are sent. 

And all their great titles are got by descent; 

And when they are seen in a palace or shop. 

Their rank they preserve, and are still at the top. 

Yet no merit they claim from their birth or connexion, 

But derive their chief worth from their native complexion. 

And all the best judges prefer, it is said, 

A Countess in blue to a Duchess in red. 

This Countess, or Lady, though crowds may be present. 

Submits to be dressed by the hands of a peasant ; 

And you'll see, when her Grace is but once in his clutches. 

With how little respect he will handle a Duchess. 

Close united they seem, and yet all who have tried them. 

Soon discover how easy it is to divide them. 

No spirit have they, they are as thin as a lath. 

The Countess wants life, and the Duchess is flat. 
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No passion or warmth to the Countess is known, 
And her Grace is as cold, and as hard as a stone ; 
And I fear you will find, if you watch them a little, 
That the Countess is frail, and the Duchess is brittle ; 
Too high for a trade, without any joke. 
Though they never are bankrupts, they often are broke. 
And though not a soul either pilfers or cozens. 
They are daily shipped off and transported by dozens. 

" In France, Jacobinical France, we have seen 
How thousands have bled by the fierce guillotine ; 
But what's the French engine of death to compare 
To the engine which Greenfield and Bramah prepare ? 
That democrat engine, by which we all know 
Ten thousand great Duchesses fall at a blow. 

** And long may the engine its wonders display. 
Long level, with ease, all the rocks in its way. 
Till the vale of Nant Francon of slates is bereft. 
Nor a Lady, nor Countess, nor Duchess be left." 

One of the most beautiful objects in the immediate 
vicinity of Bangor, is Penrhyn Castle. The present 
heir and proprietor of this magnificent castle and baro- 
nial seat of the Penrhyn family, is H. D. Pennant, Esq., 
who has been for several years engaged in rebuilding 
the whole on a very extensive scale. It is said that the 
present structure, with its furniture and appendages, did 
not cost less than a half a million sterling — a sum nearly 
equal to two millions five hundred thousand dollars. 
This castle occupies the site of a palace erected in the 
year 720, by Roderic Moelwynog, Prince of Wales, and 
long continued in possession of the Welsh Princes. It 
is said that this ancient demesne has been a favourite 
subject of the British muse from the earliest times. 

" Abode of native chiefs, of bards the theme, 
Here princely Penrhyn soars above the stream. 
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And phGcnix-Uke, in rising splendours drest. 
Shows on its wide domain a regal crest : 
Here Cambria opes her tome of other days. 
And, with maternal pride, the page displays — 
Dwells on the glorious list, and loves to trace 
From Britain's genuine kings her noblest race." 

The present structure is certainly got up in a most 
princely style ; and is, perhaps, one of the most complete 
castellated baronial mansions in Great Britain, it is 
built in the ancient style of Saxon architecture, of 
Mona marble, and displays a magnificent range of 
buildings, crowned with lofty towers, of which five are 
circular. The keep and another of the principal 
towers are square, with angular turrets. The internal 
decorations correspond with the magnificence of the 
exterior. The mantel-pieces and other ornaments are 
made of Mona marble, which admits of very high 
polish, and shines in jetty blackness like a polished mir- 
ror. In one of the chambers, the entire furniture, even 
to the chairs and bedstead, are made of this marble. 
The furniture throughout this princely mansion is in 
general extremely elegant — and there is a library of 
very choice works, and sufiiciently large for a Univer- 
sity. The park, in the midst of which this gigantic and 
lordly mansion rears its proud turrets, is enclosed by a 
handsome stone wall, thirteen feet high, and extending 
seven miles in circumference. This park is made up of 
verdant lawns and beautiful plantations of trees, inter- 
sected with numerous gravelled, shaded, and winding 
walks and avenues, and affords, in its extensive and 
undulating grounds, a variety of specimens of rural 
and sylvan beauty. From the keep of the Castle you 
have a complete view of Beaumaris Bay; of Bangor; 

r3 
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and also of the town, coast, and castle of Beaumaris; of 
a large portion of the island of Anglesea, Priestholm, 
Orme's Head, Penmaen Mawr, and of the whole stupen- 
dous range of the Caernarvonshire mountains. 

Soon after my arrival at Bangor, in one of my morn- 
ing strolls, passing by the grand massive gateway that 
opens into this park, and seeing the gate thrown quite 
open, I went along to the porter's lodge, and as no one 
appeared to be visible, I went through the gate into the 
park. I had not passed but a few rods, however, before 
I was hailed by a woman issuing from behind the lodge 
in great apparent wrath, and bidding me instantly to 
retreat. No reasoning would avail. She would not 
allow me even to stop and gaze around. No person 
could be permitted to pass the threshold without a per- 
mit from the castle. I, of course, through the inkeeper^ 
had no difficulty in obtaining a permit, which I did the 
next day, and took a leisurely range over these grounds 
and the castle. But the little incident to which I have 
referred, led me to think, as I walked back to my lodg- 
ings, how perfectly inaccessible these parks and porters' 
lodges make the rich to the poor. Nothing is more 
common than this arrangement, which I have now men- 
tioned, with gentlemen of wealth who live in the country. 
If they are disposed to shut out the poor and distressed 
from all access to them, they have only to tell the 
porter to allow none such to pass his lodge, and they 
are as effectually barred from them as if shut up in 
a prison. 

One fact that I learned at Penrhyn Castle, made a 
deep impression upon my mind. After I had been 
escorted, by the chamberlain or high steward left in 
charge of the castle, through all its magnificent 
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apartments, I inquired for the proprietor — the present 
representative of the Penrhyn family, I was told in 
reply, that he was in London, in a very feeble state of 
health ; that he had long been an invalid, and was now 
unable to return, and probably would never leave the 
metropolis. What a comment, thought I, is this upon 
all human grandeur — upon all those earthly bowers of 
happiness that we rear on the shores of time. As my 
eye roamed over the gilded ceilings, the ornamented 
mouldings, the superb furniture, the magnificent pillars, 
and massive walls of this baronial mansion, I seemed to 
see " vanity" written on every spot to whict I turned my 
eye, and reflected from every mirror that was sus- 
pended from the sides of these princely apartments. 
Here was a vast gigantic fabric, fit for a prince or the 
proudest feudal lord, reared up by its proprietor — a 
thing to be seen, and to be shewn, but never, by him at 
least, to be enjoyed ! 

The only curiosity of an antique character preserved 
in the castle, is a Hirlas^ or drinking horn — bearing the 
initials of Piers Gryfydd, to whom it originally belonged. 
It is a large bugle, or the horn of an ox, ornamented 
with enchased silver, and suspended by a chain of the 
same metal. This is an interesting relic, as illustrating 
ancient manners. I saw a similar one at York Minster, 
used by Ulphus, when he conveyed to the church at 
York the lands which constitute the endowment of the 
cathedral. This species of horn was used both for 
drinking and for blast. On festive days, the imperative 
custom was to empty the horn at one tip, and instantly 
blow it, as a testimony that no dereliction of draught 
had occurred. I hugely suspect^ that it would have been 
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well for oar British ancestors, if temperance societies 
had prevailed in their day. 

But it is time that I had given yon some account of 
my excursion through Caernarvonshire. My object was 
to take a circuit that would conduct me quite around 
Snowdon, so that, if possible, though so frequently tur- 
baned in mist and clouds, 1 might have one distinct view 
of its lofty summit. I first directed my course to Caer- 
narvon, which is the capital of the county, about ten 
miles from Bangor, and upon the whole, perhaps, the 
most beautiful town in North Wales. This place, like 
Bangor, is situated on the east bank of the Menai, though 
at the other extremity of the straits. Our road conse- 
quently lay most of the way directly on the banks, open- 
ing to onr view many delightful prospects, and disclosing 
on the opposite shore some magnificent seats, especially 
that of the Marquis of Anglesea. 

The local position of Caernarvon is extremely beauti- 
fuL The ancient walls that surrounded the town, 
enclosing a space resembling the form of a harp — ^the 
royal castle being the head or termination of the up- 
right arm are still nearly entire. There is a fine, 
broad, marine terrace, just outside the walls, along the 
Menai, extending from the quay to the north end of the 
town, constituting a fashionable promenade for all de- 
scriptions of people. The town walls and long terrace 
are washed by the sea in front. The river Seiont flows 
around the castle walls, and meets the waters of the Menai 
beneath its lofty turrets, while Coed- Helen Mount im- 
pends over the town on the south. Twt Hill on the 
north, and Moel Eilio and the Snowdonian range cross 
and terminate the distant view* The castle was built by 
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Edward I, upon the final subjugation of the ancient 
Britons. The entrance to this dilapidated and ruined 
fortress possesses an air of considerable grandeur. It is 
a lofty pointed arch, defended by flanking towers, and 
adorned with a colossal figure of the conqueror himself, 
standing in a canopied niche, in the act of unsheathing bis 
sword. The interior of the castle is in a shattered and 
ruinous state. Edward II was born here, and therefore 
called the Prince of Wales. This fortress must once 
have possessed great strength ; but it is fast sinking under 
the crumbling touch of time. The ivy is now seen 
creeping over its mouldering walls and falling towers. 

From Caernarvon I bent my course directly into the 
region that lies amid the wild and rugged hills of Snow- 
donia. " The great mountain region, of which Snowdon 
constitutes the leading feature, and to which it lends its 
Saxon epithet of snowy, originates northward in the Pen- 
maenmawr, and spreading over great part of Caernar- 
vonshire, returns again and dips into the sea in the 
Reifels, three beautiful conical mountains overhanging 
the bay of Caernarvon." I now had these mountains 
directly on my right, as I proceeded towards Bedd-Gelert. 
Every step we now took, conducting us up amid moun- 
tain passes, or down into deep glens, brought before me 
a new world where all was wild^ uncultivated, secluded 
and quiet. 

During some part of our excursion, we met quite a 
crowd of people on the road going to Caernarvon. It 
was market-day; and they were carrying milk, butter, 
®ggS5 and many other things to town. Most of these 
were females, who were on foot, some of whom were 
carrying a load sufficient for a horse. Some of them 
rode on horseback, and in this case, in almost every 
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instance, the woman was mounted behind the man on 
the same animal. The entire appearance of the people 
who dwell in these mountain regions is quite singular 
and primitive. The women all have a peculiar costume. 
They wear invariably men's hats instead of a bonnet- 
They usually have on leggings, with an apron, short- 
gown, and petticoat ; but no covering for the feet. The 
few who had shoes wore no stockings. The people of 
North Wales, and especially those who live in this 
mountainous range, are said to be pure, unadulterated 
Britons. They have very little intercourse with the 
English, or even with the people of South Wales, and 
seldom intermarry with them. The cheerful, happy 
expression of these mountaineers — ^their healthy, hardy 
appearance — the simplicity of their manners, and their 
unyielding attachment to the customs of their ancestors, 
led me to feel a deep interest in this people, and to seek 
all the information in relation to them within reach. I 
learned that they regarded themselves as quite a distinct 
race from the inhabitants of South Wales. They say, 
that they are not genuine Britons, but descendants of a 
colony of Flemings, who were driven by an inundation 
from their own soil in the time of Henry I. The two 
people speak a different dialect, and exhibit many evi- 
dences of having descended from different ancestors. 
The people in North Wales regard themselves as the 
only remains of the original Britons. Though attacked 
and partially conquered by the Romans, the Saxons, 
and the Normans, they were still virtually free. Un- 
conquered freedom, amid all the efforts that were made 
for centuries to crush this people, lingered among their 
lofty hills; and liberty that would not acknowledge a 
foreign ruler, still dwelt in the deep recesses of their 
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native glens until the defeat of the brave Llywellyn by 
Edward I. when Wales lost every remnant of its inde- 
pendence, and became definitively united to the crown 
of England. But the inhabitants who dwell amid the 
lofty mountain fastnesses of North Wales, still retain 
in a remarkable degree their primitive character: and 
had they had some gifted poet, like Caledonia's bard, 
to have poured the brilliancy of lofty genius over their 
history, describing their mountain scenery, primitive 
manners, and developements of shrewdness — their an- 
cient deeds of prowess, their native love of song, and 
masterly skill in sweeping the strings of the harp with 
an almost unearthly hand — a charm would have been 
flung over Cambria's hills, as deep, and mysterious, and 
all-powerful, as we now feel there has been over Scot- 
land's mountains. 

A writer who has spent considerable time in studying 
the character of this people, remarks : — " I never visited 
Wales in my life without a feeling of reverence for the 
soil on which I trod; or rather should I say, for that 
ancient race and those heroic deeds which have conse- 
crated their soil in my imagination. Not only is it the 
majesty of nature in this country, whose charms it 
spreads around one ; but it is man, the spirit of freedom, 
the struggle for country, for home, which warms, which 
animates the heart, and excites the most thrilling sensa- 
tions. If we admire the heroism of the Grecian com- 
monwealth, in defending their independence against the 
despot of Persia, or other tyrants, we may gather mat- 
ter for like wonder, for similar enthusiasm, nearer home, 
in the history of the ancient Britons, whose claim to 
renown is founded on grounds that are equally indis- 
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putable. They contended for their own institutions for 
nine hundred years, and the remembrance of this strug- 
gle for liberty is dearly cherished among all their ranks 
to the present hour. ♦ ♦ ♦ Though liying under the 
government of the English, they are very cautious in 
admitting of English habits, and are exceedingly shy of 
all that comes from their invaders." 

This people are remarkably attached to their own lan- 
guage. It is said that nine-tenths of the peasantry of 
Wales are unacquainted with the English language. 
The common tongue in the streets, even at Bangor, 
Beaumaris, and Caernarvon, is the Welsh. And in the 
interior, especially in the high mountain districts, the 
English is almost unknown. 

The Welsh are said to be a remarkably moral people. 
Though poor, and living upon a barren rocky soil, they 
are contented, and remarkably attached to their native 
land. They are peculiarly distinguished for their love 
of country and home. The picture which Goldsmith 
drew, applies with great justness to them: — 

" Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms. 
And as a babe, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close, and closer to the mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more." 

In their marriages and mode of burial, this people 
are said to have very peculiar customs. Among them 
originated the custom which, to a certain extent^ is still 
retained, of planting the graves of their departed friends 
with various evergreens and flowers. After the flowers 
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are planted, they appropriate every Saturday afternoon 
to the business of weeding and cherishing them. Seve- 
ral of the English poets have alluded to this custom: 



" With fairest flowers, lass, 
I *1I sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azure hare-bell, like thy veins. No, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, which, not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath.' 



it 



In the churchyard of Loughor, in Glamorganshire, is 
the following epitaph, which also contains an allusion to 
this custom, as well as a just and solemn reflection: 



" The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
Selected garlands each returning spring — 
Selected sweets, in emblem of the maid 
Who underneath this hallowM turf is laid: 
Like her they flourish, beauties to the eye ; 
Like her, too soon, they languish, fade, and die. 



»» 



But I am keeping you altogether too long from the 
scene which I commenced describing. Almost the whole 
of the wild district through which I was travelling seemed 
to abound with a variety of wild flowers of every shape, 
hue, and colour, mixed up with the heather. Passing 
along through the narrow vale of Nant Colwyn, we found 
ourselves shut in by mountains on either side. The 
base of the one was covered with verdure up nearly to 
its summit, while the other was entirely bare. This is 
the character of some of the wildest and loftiest moun* 
tains here ; there is an utter sterility spread over them ; 
not a single shrub nor blade of grass is visible. 
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** No gruij luntle hides the sable hiOs, 
No flowery cfaaplet downs the trickling rills ; 
Nor tolted moss, nor leatherj lichen creeps 
In nisset tqiestrj o'er the cnnnWing steeps." 

A beautiful little lake occupied a part of the narrow 
valley around whose border our road lay, while its 
placid waters slept beneath the daii^ shadow of the 
mount^n that oyerhung it. As we proceeded, after we 
had passed this little lake, the valley became more dark 
and gloomy ; but in the distance we were enabled now 
and then to catch a glimpse of the summit of Snowdon, 
towering aloft in dark and awful sublimity. Imme- 
diately, however, the clouds again wreathed around it 
and hid it from our view. At length we came to a 
pleasant little vale, reposing in sweet beauty amidst 
wild and awftil mountains, watered and adorned by the 
confluence of two bright streams, Glaslyn and Colwyn. 
I was charmed with the beauty and romantic character 
of this spot, even before I learned that this was Bedd- 
Gelert I stopped an hour or two here and dined, 
feasting my eyes upon this wonderful mountain scenery, 
and my appetite upon a piece of mountain mutton, the 
most delicious meat I ever tasted. The inns through all 
this mountain district are kept in quite as good order, 
and are every way as well supplied, as the better class 
of hotels in London. 

As it will be quite impossible for me to crowd all that 
I have to tell you of North Wales into the present letter, 
I will break off here in the midst of my excursion, and 
give you an account of Bedd-Gelert in my next. 

Yours, &c. 
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Liverpool, July llth, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I commence immediately to fulfil my promise, to 
give you some farther glimpses of North Wales, and a 
particular account of Bedd-Gelert. The village of Bedd- ' 

Gelert consists of a few small houses, deriving their 
principal beauty from their position amid the surrounding 
sublime scenery. The inn is a fine capacious building, 
almost embowered in trees, from whose windows and 
piazzas, glimpses of the vast summit of Snowdon may be 
caught, when the mist around it for a few moments rolls 
away. The old parish church here is an interesting 
object, from the associations connected with it. It was 
formerly connected with a conventual establishment. 
The monks who chose this spot for their retreat, are 
said to have been influenced in this selection by the be- 
lief that here, amid these lofty mountains, deep woods, and 
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murmuring streams, they could not fail to be inspired 
with religious meditation, and be led into frequent com- 
munion with the Creator. But universal experience 
proves that if the heart be not right, though we hide 
ourselves in the deepest shades of solitude and retire- 
ment, the devil will soon find his way there. 

What principally interested me in this church, was 
that it stands over or near the grave of Gelert I really 
did for once feel sentimental over the grave of a dog. 
Most likely you have heard the affecting story of this 
dog — but it will bear repeating. The tradition that pre- 
vails in this region is as follows. 

Llewellyn the Great, accompanied by his princess and 
children, came to reside here during the hunting season. 
The prince went off in the morning to the hunt, and 
during the day both the mother and nurse went out of 
the house, leaving Llewellyn's youngest child, an infant, 
asleep in the cradle. In the mean time, a large, fierce 
wolf entered the yard, and rushed into the room where 
the child was sleeping, to destroy it. The prince had 
a faithful greyhound, Gelert^ who was very skilful in 
starting and running down the game, but who, for some 
unaccountable reason, did not that day accompany his 
master, and was, when the wolf entered, lying by the 
side of the cradle, watching the sleeping child. Gelert 
sprung upon the rapacious animal, and succeeded in 
killing him, though in the struggle, the cradle was over- 
turned, and lay upon the wolf and child. The prince, 
upon his return from the chase, was met at his entrance 
by his faithful dog, Gelert, all besmeared with blood, 
though still using his accustomed indications of happi- 
ness upon seeing his master. Llewellyn, alarmed, ran 
with haste into the nursery, and there finding the cradle 
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overturned, and the floor stained with blood, concluded 
that Gelert had been the destroyer of his child, and 
drawing his sword, instantly plunged it into the heart 
of his favourite dog. The dog gave a bitter yell, and 
expired. The dying cry of the dog awoke the child, 
and the father, having restored the cradle to its proper 
position, instantly discovered the infant wrapped com- 
posedly in the clothing, and a monstrous wolf lying 
dead by its side. The whole mystery was now un- 
folded. The prince would have given thousands to 
have recalled his rash act, but it was too late. He, 
however, erected a tomb over the remains of his faith- 
ful dog, and built a church where the present edifice 
stands, in thankfulness to God for preserving the life of 
his child. This valley, from that day, has been called 
Bedd-Gelert, or Gelert's Grave. A pleasing ballad has 
been written upon this interesting tale, which tells the 
story with so much ease and sweet simplicity, that I 
cannot forbear inserting it, although it is quite long. 



" The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn. 
And many a brach and many a hound 
Attends LIewellyn*s horn. 

** And still he blew a louder blast. 
And gave a louder cheer, 
' Come, Gelert, why art thou the last 
Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" * Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 
The flower of all his race : 
So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase.' 
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Tae ^.tuf:;: Geat fed ; 
He var^ijed, he serred be c^ggf'd Lis ksd. 
He sestlaeZ'd fcis bed. 



" In 100^ be «as a peoioi boond. 
The gift of rorial John ;* 
Est ncv DO Gejeit coiild be foand. 
And an the cbase rode en. 

" And now as orer rocks and dells 
Tbe giaBant rhidings rise. 
All Soovdoo'ft ciaggy chaos jeSs 
Witb many mingkd cries. 

'* That daj Lievdl jn little loTed 
Tbe cbase of bait or bare. 
And scant and small tbe booty proved. 
For Gdert ms not tbere. 

" Vnpkaaedf Liewellyn honevaid bied, 
Wben near tbe royal seat. 
His truant Gdert be espied. 
Bounding, bis lord to greet. 

" But wben be gain'd bis castle door, 
Agbast tbe cfaieltain stood ; 
Tbe bound was smeu'd witb gouts of gore. 
His lips and fimgs ran blood ! 

" liewdlyn gazed witb wild surprise. 
Unused sucb looks to meet ; 
His faVrite cbeck'd bis joyful guise,. 
And croucb'd, and licked bis feet : 

" Onward in baste Llewellyn passed. 
And on went Gelert too. 
And still where'er bis eyes be cast. 
Fresh blood gouts shock'd his yiew. 

Llewellyn was married to the Princess Joan, daughter of King John. 
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" O'ertum'd his infant's bed he found. 
The biood-stainM cover rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground. 
With recent blood besprent. 

" He calVd his child— no voice replied : 
He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood, blood, he found on every side, 
But DO where found the child ! 

*' * Hell-hound, by thee my child's devoured,* 
The frantic father cried : 
And to the hilt the vengeful sword. 
He plunged in Gelert^s side. 

" His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 
No pity could impart ; 
But still his Geleit's dying yell 
Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

I 

I " Aroused by Gelert's dying yell. 

Some slumberer waken'd nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell 
To hear his infant cry 1 

*' Conceal'd beneath a mingled heap 
His hurried search had miss'd. 
All glowing from his rosy sleep. 
His cherub boy he kissM ! 

" Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread. 
But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead. 
Tremendous still in death ! 

" Ah, what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 
For now the truth was clear. 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To save Llewellyn's heir. 
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" Vain, vain was all Llewellen's wo — 
' Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low. 
This heart shall ever rue 1* 

** And now a gallant tomb they raise 
With costly sculpture deck'd, 
And marbles storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

** Here never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester, unmoved. 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass, 
Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 



(I 



And here he hung his horn and spear. 

And oft as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 



" And till great Snowdon^s rocks grow old. 
And cease the storm to brave. 
The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelbrt^s Grave." 



From Bedd-Gelert I started to go to Llanberis, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles, through a most wild and 
mountainous district. Turning to the right, after cross- 
ing the bridge at Bedd-Gelert, we soon found ourselves 
in Nant Gwynnant, one of the most beautiful valleys in 
Wales, watered by the same stream we had just crossed. 
As we rode on we came to Llyn Dinas, a beautiful lake, 
about three quarters of a mile in length. The banks of 
this lake, and of several others by which I passed, were 
fringed with the beautiful white water-lily, fully ex- 
panded, and reclining on its broad green leaf. The lake 
is entirely surrounded by lofty mountains, the tints of 



n 
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which, being of a deeper and browner shade than the 
generality of Welsh hills, gives a peculiar richness to 
the confined valley. The road runs close along the 
shore, overhung by one of the magnificent buttresses of 
Snowdon. To the right, the eye stretches across the 
lake to the hills, which rise from the water's edge, above 
which a second tier of mountains appears — the great 
chain, which separates this from the vale of Ffestiniog. 
At the termination of the valley, from the crossing of 
two hills, there is a narrow pass, affording space for 
the river and road only. Having reached this point, 
and passed around the rocky cliff, another valley spread 
before me, totally different from that of Llyn Dinas, 
though no less beautiful. It was in the shape of a bowl, 
the bottom forming a small grassy plain, dotted here 
and there with trees, through which the river swept 
with winding course. On either side rose up magnifi- 
cent mountains, whose thunder-riven tops were among 
the clouds. The little secluded vale appeared like Beauty 
sleeping in the lap of Terror. 

As I looked off to the left, my eye was carried up the 
gorge of Cwm-Llan, among the deep recesses of Snow- 
donia. The immediate boundary of the valley is suc- 
ceeded by heights rising successively above each other, 
till the imagination is left to picture in the deep azure a 
mountain wilderness still more sublime. Immediately 
above this gloomy gorge towers the monarch of hills, 
sublime and terrific in its precipitous height, yet pre- 
senting, in its conical summit, its cairn and land-mark, 
a graceful object, filling up the mountainous gap, the 
sides of which form a suitable frame to this noble pic- 
ture. 

The summit of Snowdon is between three and four 

VOL. II. s 
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thousand feet above the level of the sea, and not more 
than fifteen or twenty feet in diameter. The prospect, 
from the summit, is said to be awfully grand. The eye 
takes in a mighty range of objects r Ireland, Scotland, 
and the north part of England, are distinctly seen. 
Twenty-five lakes, scattered among the mountains of 
Wales, exhibit their silvery expanse to the eye; while 
the Isles of Man and Anglesea lie spread out beneath 
like a map, with every rill visible. Of course, the day 
must be favourable, and the heavens cloudless. Such 
a day, in this region, seldom occurs. Often, when it 
appears clear, the mountain becomes suddenly and 
unexpectedly enveloped in mist. Snowdon was held 
sacred by the ancient Britons ; and they believed that 
whosoever slept upon it would awake inspired. Though 
now utterly bare, it is said that it was once covered 
with forests, and that flocks of wild deer roved through 
its deep recesses. Though travellers, and even ladies, 
make the ascent of Snowdon, I felt that I had too weak 
a chest to try the experiment. 

Following the course of the stream, through the same 
enchanting scenery that I have endeavoured to describe, 
the road gradually ascends, till we catch, through the 
plantations on the left, a view of Llyn Gioynnant^ stretch- 
ing below our feet. This lake and valley, deeply set 
among the loftiest mountains of Wales, form one of the 
loveliest pictures conceivable. The residences of two 
or three gentlemen, which are located in this valley, 
throw over it an air of cheerfulness, without destroying 
its character of seclusion. Shortly after leaving the 
lake, we have a very striking view of Snowdon. We 
look across the valley here, and see a huge precipice, 
over the edge of which, through a wide-sweeping dip 
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in the hill, a very picturesque waterfall is projected. 
Plain indications of its source are apparent, which is 
Llyn Llydan, a highly elevated mountain-lake. Above 
this rises a dark perpendicular wall of rock, towards 
the summit of which, craggy and sharp ridges run up ; 
and where they meet, the towering Peak of Snowdon 
rises — the workmanship of Him who can combine 
beauty with that which is strong and terrible. Near 
this point the road turns off which leads to Capel Curig, 
which I was very sorry not to visit, as I understood 
there were in the neighbourhood some rare specimens 
of mountain scenery. The rest of our way to Llanberis 
was through a very gloomy valley. I will describe this 
valley in the language of a traveller who passed through 
it before me : — 

" For four miles I was hemmed in on each side by 
high rocks, that almost approach each other. The sun 
cast a sloping shade on those of the right, which fully 
marked all their deepened hollows : various in them- 
selves, and varied in their tints and colouring, I was, at 
every step, interested by their terrific grandeur. They 
had no characters of softened beauty. There were here 
none of the delicate features of a cultivated vale — not 
even a single tree ; but rocks towered over rocks, till 
their summits reached the clouds, whose partial gloomi- 
ness added still greater sublimity to the scene. Some- 
times I beheld above me a gentle hollow; then, a 
few steps further, the deepened precipice and towering 
basaltic-like columns of an adjoining range of rocks. 
In some places there appeared three or four ranges, one 
above another, with the most fantastic outlines imagin- 
able, and receding in distances as in height. The tints 
on the prominences were of darkened purple, in the 
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hollows sombre, and olive-brown on the nearer ranges. 
The foreground was overspread with masses of rock; 
and a rapid mountain stream forced its way along the 
middle of the narrow vale." 

There are two lakes, but a short distance from each 
other, in the Valley of Llanberis. Between these a com- 
munication is formed by a stream. From the lower 
lake issues the river Seiont, which discharges itself into 
the Menai at Caernarvon. Near the junction of these 
two lakes stand the ruins of Dolbadam Castle, origi- 
nally intended to guard the narrow pass; while, on 
the declivity of the mountain, nearly opposite this an- 
cient castle, on the eastern side of the lake, are extensive 
slate quarries, situated high among the rocks, in which 
above a thousand men are constantly employed. The 
village of Llanberis lies in a narrow grassy glen, sur- 
rounded by immense rocks, whose cloud-clapped sum- 
mits are seldom visible to the inhabitants below, who 
are said to be deprived of the reflection of the sun for 
about three months in the winter. 

It is said that the vicinity of Llanberis has long been 
distinguished for the production of Amazonian ladies. 
A tourist, who visited this valley in 1784, gives a very 
surprising account of a female he saw, then aged ninety, 
named Margaret ych Evan. This extraordinary female 
was the greatest hunter, shooter, and fisher, of any of 
her time. She kept a dozen, at least, of dogs — terriers, 
greyhounds, and spaniels, all excellent in their kind. 
She killed more foxes in one year than all the confede- 
rate hunters do in ten. She rowed stoutly, and wae 
queen of the lake. She fiddled excellently, and knew 
all the old Welsh music. She did not neglect the me- 
chanics arts. She was a good joiner, blacksmith, shoe- 
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maker, boat-builder, and maker of harps. She shod 
her own horses, made her own shoes, and built her own 
boats. Withal, she was, at the age of seventy, regarded 
as the best wrestler in the country. The neighbouring 
bards paid their addresses to Margaret, and celebrated 
her exploits in pure British verse. At length she gave 
her hand — at what age the writer does not state — to 
the most eflFeminate of her admirers, as if determined to 
maintain the superiority which nature had bestowed 
upon her. 

Another tourist, who visited this region about twenty 
years subsequent, gives an account of another female, 
not unlike Margaret in the general outline of her cha- 
racter. Her name was Caddy of Cwm Glas. Cwm 
Gl^s is a romantic vale, about two miles from Llanberis, 
where Caddy resided. She was accustomed to mascu- 
line employments of every description; and such was 
her athletic power, that no man in the village dared to 
encounter her as a wrestler. A gentleman, connected 
with the copper mine, had often rallied her on the sub- 
ject of her great strength, and told her that he did not 
believe half the stories that he had heard related. She, 
one day, in perfect good humour, came behind him as 
he was standing on the bank of the pier near the stamp- 
ing mill, and, lifting him from the ground, held him 
in her arm, though by no means a small man, with 
apparent ease, over the water. "Now, sir," said she, 
" I suppose you will believe I am tolerably strong ; you 
must confess it, or I shall throw you in." He imme- 
diately acknowledged her powers, and was relieved 
from the unpleasant predicament in which he found 
himself. 
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On one occasion, a huge raw-boned fellow entered 
her cottage daring her absence, and had collected to- 
gether some eatables and clothes with which he was 
escaping just as she returned* Though her cottage was 
in a very solitary situation, and she was entirely alone, 
she resolutely went up and insisted on his returning 
every thing he had taken. He opened his wallet and 
gave up the eatables. Supposing these to be all, she 
returned with them to the cottage. Soon after, how- 
ever, she discovered that a silk handkerchief, which she 
had left on the table, was gone. She immediately 
seized one of the bars of a small gate in her hand, and 
went in pursuit of the thief. She overtook him in one 
of the most solita)ry parts of the vale, and brandishing 
her cudgel about his ears, with the utmost courage de- 
manded restitution of the remainder of her property. 
An answer she did not wait for, but seizing the bag from 
the cowardly fellow, shook the whole contents, with the 
most contemptuous air, upon the ground. When she 
had selected her own property, she threw the bag in the 
fellow's face; and after bestowing a hearty thwack 
with her cudgel on each of his shoulders, left him to 
comfort himself with the idea of having escaped a more 
sound drubbing, which, as she afterwards declared, she 
would have inflicted had she thought it necessary. 
Although the females in this region generally appeared 
exceedingly masculine, I did not hear that there was 
any one now living in the valley of Llanberis equal in 
Herculean strength either to Caddy or Margaret ych 
Evan. 

I have already lingered so long amid the mountains 
of Caernarvonshire, I fear you are quite weary, and I 
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will therefore only say that from Llanberis I went in a 
direct course to Caernarvon; having by this means 
made a complete circuit around Snowdon. 

I spent one Sabbath at Bangor. The cathedral is 
the parish church of the place. It stands on a low 
piece of ground near the centre of the town. It is in 
the pointed style of architecture, but destitute of any 
richness of ornament, and diflFering little from a respect- 
able parochial church. What I saw here confirmed 
my utter dislike of cathedral services. The morning 
service began at twelve o'clock. As this was the 
parish church, it did not occur to me, at the moment, 
that the service would be performed in the cathedral 
mode. Accordingly, when we came to the Confession^ 
I began to bear my part audibly in the service, but was 
immediately arrested in the attempt by the tremendous 
burst of voices from the choir, breaking forth in a sort 
of half-chaunting recitative tone. The congregation, 
through the whole service, were silent spectators, while 
a troop of surpliced, hired singing boys said for them 
their prayers, and sang their praises on a " thoughtless 
tongue." Can such worship be acceptable to God? 
The levity of these boys during the service, and of all the 
cathedral choristers I have seen, was to me truly shock- 
ing. The whole eflFect of our noble responsive service 
seemed utterly destroyed by this papistical mode of per- 
forming it. As far as I could observe, the worshippers 
seemed affected very much by the service as people 
are at an Oratorio. A hilarity was imparted to the 
spirits, but no impression of deep seriousness made 
upon the heart. I witnessed a lamentable instance of 
this in the pew directly before me. Among others, 
there were occupying this pew two well-dressed and 
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apparently genteel young men. They appeared en- 
tirely respectful till the chaunting of the Psalter com- 
menced. They then began to talk quite loud, and 
amuse themselves by what they saw and heard around 
them — the thundering sounds of the organ rendering it 
altogether impossible for their conversation to be heard 
at any great distance, and thus allowing them full scope 
for their merriment. When the service had proceeded 
as far as the Creed, which was repeated in the same 
recitative tone as above described, both by the clergy- 
man and the choir, and such of the congregation as 
chose to follow, these two young men, with the rest of 
the worshippers, turned very reverently round with 
their faces to the east, and joined in the first words of 
the Creed, " 1 believe in God," &c. ; in an instant, how- 
ever, while this expression was still on his tongue, one 
of them made some jocose remark with the evident 
intention of exciting the risibles of his companion, in 
which he but too well succeeded, and they at once gave 
free vent to their mirth. At the moment, I felt almost 
constrained to lay my hand upon his shoulder and say, 
"Young man, do you really believe in God, while 
trifling so awfully beneath his very eye, and in this his 
consecrated temple ?" Upon a second thought, however, 
I deemed it wiser to lift up my own heart in prayer to 
the Eternal that he would send down his Holy Spirit to 
reprove and strike conviction into the souls of these 
thoughtless ones. I do not suppose that they meant to 
be scoffers; neither do I suppose what I have related is 
a: rare occurrence. The cathedral mode of performing 
service affords abundant opportunities for the gay and 
giddy to spend their time very much as they would at 
an Opera. 
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As I experienced so much annoyance during the ser- 
vice, I hoped I should find some refreshment at last in 
the sermon. The text promised well : " If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be given 
him." * How could any one fail of drawing from such 
a passage any thing but the most delightful and edifying 
train of remarks? But our preacher gathered from it 
nothing but the dry husks of his own meagre specula- 
tions. He spoke of improving our intellectual powers — 
of the advantages of learning, and of the excellent sys- 
tem of morality and religion contained in the Gospel. 
This was wisdom, and all ought to attain it. But in his 
whole course of remark, he seemed to have no concep- 
tion of the natural foolishness of the human heart, till 
enlightened by that divine wisdom which every one 
" lacketh," and must for ever lack, till regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit. There were fragments of truth — 
isolated parts of the Gospel, thrown out in his sermon 
here and there, but no connected, simple, intelligent ex- 
hibition of the vital truths of the Cross — nothing calcu- 
lated to enlighten the sin-bewildered soul, or disturb the 
slumbering conscience. From all that I can hear and 
learn, I fear there is a great deal of spiritual darkness 
in Wales. With all the sobriety and correct habits of 
the mountaineers, I fear that the deep shadows spread 
over their mountain glens, are only faint images of 
the deeper spiritual darkness spread over their minds. 
Here, at the extremities of the kingdom, the evils of a 
church establishment but too plainly appear, in the 
spiritual deadness that pervades too many parishes. 

* James i. 5. 

sd 
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There are undoubtedly points of illumination all over 
this extensive principality. It is said that the Wesleyan 
Methodists have been the means of reviving reUgion in 
many of these wild nooks ; but, after all, I fear, from all 
I could learn, that religion is at a very low ebb in 
Wales. 

I went to the cathedral in the afternoon at the ap* 
pointed hour of service. The service was chaunted as 
in the morning ; and this was all. Out of the whole 
college of ecclesiastics stationed here, neither bishop, 
dean, prebend, or canon, could take the trouble to speak 
a few words of life to the dying multitude. The 
cathedral is divided into two parts; one of which is 
occupied by the congregation in which the English ser- 
vice is performed, and the other by a congregation who 
have the service and preaching in Welsh. In a majority 
of the churches in Bangor, the Welsh language appears 
to be used. After the afternoon service in the cathedral, 
I went in search of some other place of worship, to see 
how the word was there dispensed. I was first attracted 
towards a plain, but large brick building, towards which 
groups of people were moving. As I reached the steps, 
I asked a person, who was going in, what denomination 
of Christians worshipped there. The reply was, CaU 
vinistic Methodists/ I went in. There was a large 
congregation present. Directly the minister arose in 
the pulpit, and began to read a hymn in Welsh. As it 
was to me an unknown tongue, I thought it better to 
seek some place where my own language was used. 
The next church I found was a small plain Wesleyan 
chapel. The congregation was small, but I said to my- 
self, we shall have the Gospel here in simplicity, and de- 
livered with fervour. The preacher, from his peculiar 
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accent, appeared to be a Yorkshireman. Unfortunately 
he seemed to be impressed with the idea that he was 
gifted with extraordinary powers of eloquence. His 
text was — " What shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?" One would have 
thought that he could not have failed to have made an 
impressive sermon from such a text ; but from beginning 
to end his discourse was a strain of extraordinary rhap- 
sody and rant He completely blunted the edge of that 
thrilling text, by a ceaseless effort at grandiloquence. 
How greatly do those young ministers mistake the 
whole matter, who think either to please or to affect the 
hearts of their hearers, by a continual attempt at a florid 
style and high-flown language ! And with what double 
disgust does such language fall upon our ear from the 
lips of one who, by repeated mistakes and inaccuracies 
both of grammar and the use of words, shows that he 
is trying to astonish and bewilder us with this gaudy 
tinsel, while he himself is ignorant and uneducated. I 
could not but think with what severity John Wesley, who 
had both learning and taste, would have rebuked this 
clerical coxcomb; or rather, with what awful sternness the 
Saviour would have addressed him, had he then appeared 
in the midst of that peoplci To me that Sabbath was a 
day of drought; and I trust I earnestly prayed that the 
dews of heavenly grace might descend upon the parched 
mountains and thirsty valleys of Wales. 

I must not forget to mention to you that I also made 
an excursion to Beaumaris, which lies on the opposite 
side of the Menai from Bangor. I did not cross the 
ferry, but went up to the Suspension Bridge that I might 
again enjoy the scenery in that neighbourhood. The road 
from the bridge to Beaumaris is very picturesque. It 
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traces in its course the winding and indented shore of 
the Menai —at one time commanding an extensive view 
of the noble bay and its lofty encircling mountains ; 
then entering the woods and skirting along the brow 
of the precipice, the foot of which is washed by the 
waves, which we could not see, but heard chafing 
against the rock below ; and then again emerging from 
the woods, and leading us to openings where the whole 
wide panorama, of sea, and wood, and towers, and aw- 
ful mountain-scenery bursts upon the view at once. 
At this point, the town of Beaumaris lies at your 
feet; the bay and ocean wash around it; and beyond 
you see Orme's Head, Penmaen Mawr, and a little 
farther to the right, in the foreground, Bangor, Pen- 
rhyn Castle; and, still farther back, the lofty range of 
Snowdonia rising up in awful grandeur. 

Beaumaris, like Bangor and Caernarvon, is very 
much indebted for its prosperity to the numerous visi- 
tors, who frequent this part of Wales, either for the 
benefit of sea-bathing, the bracing influence of the 
mountain breeze, or to be regaled by the striking moun- 
tain-scenery which is here found. Its old, crumbling, 
ivy-covered castle is an object of some interest. This 
is one of those castellated fortifications which were 
erected by Edward I, to hold in awe his new and un- 
willing subjects on both sides of the Menai. Thus these 
straits were guarded by a fortress at each end — at 
Caernarvon and Beaumaris. There is nothing very 
striking in the remains of this castle, although it derives 
some interest from the fact, that it is said this was the 
scene of the massacre of the Bards of Wales. Edward 
did not seem to think himself secure in his newly- 
acquired dominions while this influential order of men 
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remained to raise the song and strike the lyre to deeds 
of patriotic resistance; and so they were doomed to 
death. Beaumaris is one of the largest and best built 
towns in Anglesea. From this point, the eye, at the 
same time, rests on a noble expanse of the ocean, and 
an extensive range of some of the loftiest mountains of 
Wales. 

I left North Wales on Tuesday morning. The steamer 
usually starts from a place near the Suspension Bridge, 
when it comes to shore. Those who choose, however, 
can go on board by means of a small boat, either from 
Bangor or Beaumaris. Although I was strongly soli- 
cited to embark at Garth's Point, the bay appeared so 
very rough and tempestuous, I preferred to go to the 
Suspension Bridge. From Garth's Point is a ferry 
across to Beaumaris, the Ferry and Point both deriving 
their names from the ferryman — this ferry having been 
in the hands of the Garth family for several generations. 
The present Charon is Jack y Garth, who is a regular 
descendant from Grds y Garth. Gras y Garth, who 
lived some thirty years ago, from all accounts, was quite 
as extraordinary a woman as Caddy of Cwm Glds, or 
Margaret ych Evan. 

Grds, or Grace, was a short, thick, fat woman ; and, 
when rising of sixty, was said to have been as strong 
as a horse, and as active and spry as one of the goats 
of her own native mountains. She had at that time the 
entire charge of this ferry. Her excellency in rowing 
and managing a boat was unrivalled through the coast. 
She had served an early apprenticeship to this business 
under her father and mother, who lived at the same 
little cottage which she inhabited, and worked the same 
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passage for the best part of the preceding century* The 
prowess of her mother, and the skill of her father, were 
often the favourite themes of Orace's discourse. She 
used to descant largely upon her father's skill in swim- 
ming; and, to show it more conclusively, was wont to 
relate the following anecdote. 

The ferry was generally plied by the joint exertions of 
her father and mother, who, upon the whole, were tole- 
rably loving ; but still were so unfortunate as to have 
their conjugal serenity occasionally disturbed. Some- 
times an altercation would take place between them while 
they were ferrying their passengers across the Menai. 
In these cases, the wife, who was the better man of the 
two, so completely worsted her spouse in obloquy and 
abuse, that, unable to bear it, he would suddenly cast off 
his jacket, leap into the Menai, and swim towards his 
cottage, bidding his dame, with a string of Welsh exe- 
crations, take care of the passengers herself. 

Grace seemed to have imbibed much of her mother's 
noble spirit, and looked down upon the male sex with 
contempt, whom she considered as inferior animals, and 
regarded only as necessary evils. Though married, she 
seldom allowed her husband to assist in the important 
avocations of rowing and fishing, because, she thought, 
he could not do it half so well as herself. 

This Cambrian heroine stood in fear of no human 
bemg, and was equally regardless of the rage of the 
elements. One winter her boat drifted away in the 
night, and she for some time thought it had been stove 
to pieces. However, as it was her freehold estate, she 
made diligent inquiry after it, and at last discovered 
that it had been taken up and carried to Liverpool. 
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Engaging a stout fellow in the neighbourhood to accom- 
pany her, she instantly set oiF for that port on foot, 
though nearly sixty miles distant; and having recovered 
her property, embarked on board the skiflF — although 
not more than a dozen feet on the keel— and with the 
assistance of her companion, actually rowed it back to 
Garth Point, through heavy seas and squally weather — 
as perilous a voyage as ever was performed. 

Although there is said to be no degeneracy in the 
skill of the Garth family in managing a boat, as I re- 
marked before, the boisterous character of the weather 
led me to prefer embarking at the pier near the Suspen- 
sion Bridge. I afterwards did not regret this arrange- 
ment, for the wind blew so high and the surface of the bay 
was so agitated, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the passengers from the little boats coming from 
Bangor and Beaumaris were got on board. As we 
left the straits, there was before and around us, a wild 
and awful scene — raging waves, tempestuous winds, 
frowning rocks, and cloud-capped mountains. There 
was a band of music on board, who, the moment we 
were well under way, struck up. They were placed at 
the forward part of the boat, and as the broken strains of 
their bugles and trumpets came upon our ear amid the 
dash of waves and the fierce blasts of the gathering 
storm, environed as we were by some of the sublimest 
scenery in the world, an astonishing effect was pro- 
duced upon our minds. 

Having passed round Great Orme's Head, we had a 
view of a romantic dell leading up into the recesses in 
the mountains, where Conway is situated. The town 
stands on the river Conway. The scenery here is said 
to be very picturesque, especially in the neighbourhood 
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of the old castle. It was near this that Gray placed his 
Cambrian bard, 

" On a rock, whose haughty brow 

FrownM o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 
Robed in a sable garb of wo, 

With haggard eyes, the poet stood." 

This river is noted for its pearl fishery. The pearls 
found here, however, are said not to be of much size or 
value. 

The rain, which now began to descend, drove me 
into the cabin, where I remained till I reached Liver- 
pool. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH SCENERY. 

Journey from Liverpool to London— A Sabbath at Old Windsor — Parish 
Church — Harrow on the Hill — Parish Church at Harrow — Beautiful 
Views — Lord Byron when at School — Gin Palaces in London— The 
common use of Intoxicating Drinks. 

London, June ISth, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

As I purpose to start to-morrow for Bristol, I seize 
upon the present moment to give you a brief account of 
the manner in which I have spent my time since I 
last wrote you. Almost immediately after the date of 
my last, I took passage in the railroad cars for Bir- 
mingham. The tunnel through which we pass at our 
first setting out from the depdt at Liverpool, and which 
runs under a portion of the city, is more than a mile in 
length. In this railroad, as well as the one from Bir- 
mingham to London, there are numerous tunnels, so 
that every apartment in the cars has a lamp suspended 
from its roof, in order to prevent the total darkness in 
which the passengers would otherwise be involved, while 
passing through these subterranean paths. 

Having spent the night at Birmingham, I started the 
next day for the metropolis. The railroad is not en- 
tirely completed from Birmingham to London, so that 
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We had to travel about thirty miles in the old-fashioned 
way, by coaches. The day was fine, and the country 
through which we passed, the most beautiful part of 
England; and I have seldom enjoyed a ride more than 
the one from Birmingham to London. Although I 
greatly admired the rapid flight that we made by the 
railroad, the coach aflbrded us more opportunity to 
linger and gaze upon the beautiful landscape scenery 
through which we passed. The whole of this part of 
England seems like one vast extended pleasure-ground, 
with its green fields, and wooded parks, and hawthorn 
hedges, towns, villages, and hamlets. The parish 
church of moss-covered stone, with its ancient-looking 
tower or steeple, is a prominent object in almost every 
English landscape. The church always stands in the 
midst of an enclosure, carpeted with green, and filled 
with monumental stones to mark the place where the 
ashes, of the dead repose beneath. The churchyard is 
not locked up, and entered only on the occasions of 
worship, or of some fresh interment of a fellow-mortal, 
but is open and accessible to all who wish to pass in 
and walk around, amid the silent monitors and me- 
mentoes of our own mortality. 

The verdure in England is of a much darker and 
richer hue than is any where found in the American 
landscape ; and it is the habit to leave more shrubbery 
and shade round every field than with us, which, joined 
with the hedge-rows, and the high cultivation which 
every field exhibits, heightens immeasurably the beauty 
and effect of EnglisK scenery. It was just the season 
of hay harvest as we passed ; and the fragrance of the 
new-mown grass, with which the balmy air seemed 
loaded, came upon us with most grateful influence; 
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while the busy peasantry, occupied in cutting the 
grass, spreading the hay, raking or rolling the winnow, 
or driving the loaded wains to the barn, presented a 
picture of rural life, full of beauty and simplicity. 

Since I returned to London, I have made another 
excursion to Old Windsor. Everything around the cas- 
tle, and around the rural cottage of my friend, looked 
as green, and bright, and beautiful, and lovely as 
ever. One of the days I spent there was the Sabbath. 
In the morning I went with the family to an Inde- 
pendent chapel at Windsor. ^Fhe sermon was well 
digested, and intellectual, but appeared to me de- 
ficient in practical point and home appeal. In the 
afternoon we attended the parish church at Old Wind- 
sor. The road that conducted us there had on either 
side a luxuriant hedge, shaded with firs and ancient 
elms. The church is very old, and surrounded with 
ancient trees of fir, yew, and elm. A yew tree in the 
churchyard, which shaded several moss-covered monu- 
ments, is said to be a thousand years old. In the rear 
of the churchyard is a broad avenue, with a plantation 
of ancient elms on either side of it, leading quite down 
to the banks of the Thames, where a beautiful prospect 
opens upon the eye. On the right of this avenue is a 
verdant lawn, at one end of which stands the vicarage, 
and just at the other end, near the banks of the river, 
the manor-house. The grave and tomb stones in this 
churchyard seem wonderfully time-stained, as though 
long years had rolled by since the dust that slumbers 
beneath them had been committed to its silent repose. 
All around this church the scene appeared quiet, and 
rural, and sabbath-like. The interior of the church had 
a very antique appearance; and among other things 
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that struck me was the number of achievements that 
hung suspended from the roof, each emblazoned with 
its own peculiar armorial bearings. I enjoyed the after- 
noon greatly. The sermon was upon justification by 
faith. The doctrine was scripturally exhibited ; though 
I was sorry to find that the preacher deemed it necessary 
almost to apologise for preaching this doctrine, as 
though the worshippers in this sanctuary had not been 
accustomed to hear these tidings of salvation by free and 
unmerited grace. 

In the evening there was a gathering at one of the 
cottages on my friend's premises — to whom I felt it a 
privilege to address a few words of counsel, in a very 
familiar way. These cottage meetings are very fre- 
quent in England, and are often attended with a great 
blessing to the peasantry. 

I have already given it you, as my impression, that 
the standard of piety is at present greatly elevated in 
the English Church above what it was in former times ; 
and that the race of fox-hunting, card-playing, and 
dram-drinking clergy, that once disgraced this land, 
has passed for ever away. Now and then I have heard 
of instances, where individuals of this character still re- 
main to blight the heritage of the Lord. 

Since my return, I have also made another excursion 
to Harrow on the Hill, which is one of the loveliest 
spots in all England; and the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, 
the vicar of this parish, of whom I have before had 
occasion to speak in a previous letter, is one of the most 
agreeable men I have met in England. His house 
stands in a very romantic spot — to approach which 
you have to pass through a thick grove. The dwelling 
occupies, as I believe I intimated in my former letter, a 
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lofty eminence, encompassed with lawns and shrub- 
bery, and looks off on the vast expanded plain below — 
where there stretches before the delighted eye one 6f 
the sweetest landscapes in the world. The author of 
the " Velvet Cushion " drew a lovely picture of domestic 
happiness. He could well do this, not only through 
the force of his own gifted mind, but from the sweet 
scenes that adorned his own fireside. I have seldom 
spent a day in a family where I have seen more to 
attract me to every member of the family, than at the 
vicarage of Harrow on the Hill. And when I was 
obliged to part from this interesting family, Mr. Cun- 
ningham would not allow me to go till we had all knelt 
down together, to ask the blessing of our common 
Father. 

Harrow is situated on the highest hill in the county; 
which, rising out of a rich vale, aflFords a most beautiful 
and variegated prospect. On the summit of this hill 
stands the parish church, dedicated to St. Mary. This 
church was founded in the eleventh century, by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc. Some parts of the old building still 
remain. At the west end of the church is a tower, 
surmounted by a lofty spire. The prospect from the 
churchyard is magnificent. • To the north are the broad 
lands of Harrow Weald, with the village of Stanmore, 
and Bentley Prior; to the east, a rich diversification of 
meadow and arable land, looming away to the dingy 
metropolis, where the turrets of Westminister Abbey 
and the dome of St Paul's rise distinctly to view : to 
the south the prospect is terminated by the blue hills of 
Surrey ; while, to the southwest, far over meadow and 
marsh, may be descried the towers of Windsor Calble, 
rifeing in faint shadow from the lap of the horizon. At 
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the point where this scene opens most broadly is a 
tabular stone, elevated and placed horizontally over the 
ashes of the dead that slumber beneath, and forming a 
seat, upon which one can sit at ease, while his eye 
ranges over ten thousand green and hedge-encircled 
fields, and beholds, in the expanded panorama before 
him, ten thousand little tufts of foliage-clad trees waving 
in the summer breeze. It is said that Byron, when at 
school at Harrow, used to sit by the hour upon this 
stone and gaze upon the magic scene before him ; and 
here he probably first drank in the inspirations of poetry. 
Harrow is quite as famous as Eton for its school, at 
which the sons of gentlemen and the nobility are edu- 
cated. It was the elevated steeple of Harrow Church 
that gave rise to the hon mot which Charles II. uttered, 
while some discussions were going forward in relation 
to what was the visible church : when he said : " 7%e 
visible church is the parish church of Harrow ; for that 
may be seen any where^ 

While passing along through one of the streets of the 
metropolis a few days since, an old gentleman who was 
walking with me, requested me to take particular notice 
of a fine magnificent building that stood on the corner 
where two streets intersected each other. " When I 
was a boy," said he, "there stood a very indifierent 
edifice on this spot, which was a sort of a dram-shop. 
A gentleman then told me as we were one day passing 
by, that he could distinctly remember when a sign was 
hung up over the door to this eflFect, * Spirits sold here — 
enough to make one drunk for three pence — enottyh to make 
one dead drunk, with a bundk of straw to lie on, for six- 
pence,' This he had seen frequently with his own 
eyes," 
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My friend added, " You see that a splendid structure 
now occupies this spot; but it is devoted to the same 
object which the little shop that used to stand there 
was. That edifice is a Gin PahceJ^ 

To explain what a Gin Palace is, allow me to insert 
the following paragraph from a work published here two 
or three years ago, descriptive of London. 

" We rode on some short time in silence ; at last, 
when we had proceeded a little distance, we came 
before a house, the front of which displayed, in all their 
architectural magnificence, pillars of the Corinthian 
order; a large clock, which could be illuminated at 
night, showed the hour in a manner peculiarly attrac- 
tive, from an elevated part of the building ; and a lamp, 
of immense proportions, profusely decorated, was sus- 
pended over the entrance. A crowd of the lower 
orders had congregated round the door. 'This,' said 
my companion, «is one of the many instances which 
abound in this metropolis, of the taste for display in the 
humbler classes. This is a Gin Shop. While the rich 
liian is sipping his claret in one of the splendid apart- 
ments of his princely club, the poor man is enjoying his 
gin in a room, the fittings up of which cost several 
thousand pounds." 

These gin palaces are scattered by thousands through 
London. A writer in one of the public papers, a short 
time since, remarked : " Contiguous to Clare-market, on 
the west side, are nine gin palaces within the range 
of less than one hundred yards. One of them was 
opened on Saturday evening with a band of music on 
the first floor, with placards announcing that the first 
customer should receive a bounty of five shillings, and 
all those who entered afterwards, during the evening 
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and Sunday, should have two glasses of spirits for the 
price of one. Both on that evening and Sunday morn- 
ing, the concourse was so great, that two policemen 
were compelled to be in attendance to prevent a riot" 

In the testimony given before the select committee in 
the House of Commons, on drunkenness, one individual 
remarked: "I adopted a plan, a few months ago, in 
order to ascertain what number of persons went into 
the leading gin shops in various parts of London. I 
selected fourteen houses; and the result of the whole 
calculation was, that there went into the fourteen houses 
in one week, one hundred and foriy-two thouscmd four 
hundred and Jifiy-three men — mte hundred and eigJit 
thousand Jive hundred and ninety-three women — and 
eighteen thousand three hundred and ninety-one children — 
— making a total of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
four hundred and thirty -eighth 

These statements will give you an idea of the enor- 
mous drinking that is constantly going on in this 
country. My heart, wherever I have been, has been 
continually saddened by the oceans of intoxicating 
drink that I have seen used throughout the three united 
kingdoms. Every one seems to find an excuse for the 
use of ardent spirits. If a man calls for a bottle or 
glass of soda water, he must have mingled with it a 
little gin or brandy to take ofiF the chill ; and if he calls 
for ale, he must have something a little stronger to 
enliven it. In all my journeying through this land, 
though I have been present where thousands have been 
dining or supping at inns, or eating-rooms, I do not 
recollect having seen even a single individual content- 
ing himself with drinking water simply at these meals. 
My water-drinking habits have been a constant matter 
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of wonder and astonishment. Everybody drinks, at 
least ale, if not porter or brandy and water, with their 
dinner ; and to dine genteelly without a glass of wine, is 
a stretch of teetotalism almost unknown in this land. 

As you pass along through the country, you constantly 
«fee on the inn-keeper's sign, " Ale, Porter, &c., licensed 
to be sold here and drunk upon the premises;" and you 
may rely upon it, the full spirit of the license is acted up 
to. We used to think that the United States were 
worse off than any other people in habits of intem- 
perance. But the efforts made in our country for the 
last ten years to suppress this monstrous evil, have rolled 
back the tide of death ; and we are now a decidedly less 
drinking people than the English. There is certainly 
great need of a wide-spread reform; and I hope, ere 
long, the whole Christian community will be aroused to 
the importance of it. I will endeavour to write you 
again from Bristol. 

Your's, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

GLIMPSES OF BRISTOL AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Excursion from London to Bristol — ^The Vale of the White Horse — ^Bris- 
tol — ^Barley Wood — Hannah More — Old Cathedral Chnrch in Bristol — 
The Monument of Bishop Butler — The Conflagration of the Bishop's 
Palace— The Bristol Riots of 1831— Sir Digby Mackworth— St. Mary of 
Redcliffe. 

Bristoly July 20th, 1838. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

As I promised to give you some account of Bristol 
and its environs, I cheerfully fulfil that engagement, 
although, at this moment, I am in the midst of prepara- 
tions to bid adieu to the shores of England. 

I left London yesterday morning in one of the coaches, 
and came all the way — one hundred and seventeen miles 
— with the sun shining upon us. A jaunt of a hundred 
miles, in an English coach, over these English roads, is 
just a pleasant excursion for a single day. I enjoyed 
the excursion exceedingly, although I felt a little sad in 
leaving London, at the thought that I should see this 
great metropolis no more. I had formed some interest- 
ing acquaintances there, and could not but feel a cloud 
passing over my mind at the reflection that I should 
meet them no more till the coming of the great day that 
assembles us all at the judgment-bar. Life, however, is 
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made up of meeting and parting ; and it is well we are 
so constituted, that, amid the new and ever-varying 
scenes that are moving around us, impressions of sad- 
ness soon pass away. The day was uncommonly fine, 
and the weather remarkably bland and delightful ; and 
as I passed along, I thought the fields never looked more 
lovely — the hedges never more luxuriant — nor the foliage 
of the trees more dark, rich, and beautiful. We took 
the road by Slough, Maidenhead, Reading, Newbury, 
and Marlborough. Beyond this last place, near Cherril, 
close to the road, on the side of a green hill, on the sum- 
mit of which was formerly Oldborough Castle, is the 
figure of an elegant white horse, in a trotting attitude, 
which may be seen for miles. It was formed by paring 
ofF the turf on the side of a chalk rock ; and is executed 
in exact proportions. The appearance of the horse is 
very spirited; and seeing it, as I did at first, about a 
quarter of a mile off, and without any previous intima- 
tion of the existence of such a figure, I could not for a 
moment divest myself of the idea that it was a living 
animal actually in motion. On another hill there is a 
poor imitation of this. But in this same county of 
Wiltshire, on the side of the hill upon which stands 
Bratton Castle, near Edington, there is the figure of a 
white horse, in a walking attitude, cut out of the chalk 
forming the substratum of the soil, in the same manner 
as this at Cherril ; which some learned antiquarians say 
was executed immediately after Alfred's victory at Eding- 
ton, to commemorate that event. 

The approach to Bristol is through a picturesque and 
undulating country. This is one of the most important 
western towns in England. It is also a city. No place 
in England enjoys the title of a city without it is the 
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seat of an Episcopal See. However small the place may 
be, if it has a Bishop and a Cathedral, it is dignified 
with the name of a city. Bristol has not only long had 
its bishop and cathedral, but was for a considerable 
period second only to London in the extent and variety 
of its commercial operations. For many years, how- 
ever, Liverpool has quite cast Bristol into the shade, so 
that it can no longer be called the metropolis of the westj 
a title which it once enjoyed. Bristol, however, is still 
a place of considerable business, containing a popula- 
tion of about one hundred and twenty thousand. It 
is situated on the borders of two extensive counties, 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire; being located on 
either side of the Avon, which is the dividing line of 
these two counties. Both the Frome and the Avon 
wind their way through the city, adding both to its 
beauty, and the facilities of its business operations. 
The city is located partly in the vale, and partly on 
several separate eminences, surrounded by a delightful 
country of rich pasture and verdant hills, which in the 
north rise to a towering height, serving to shelter it in 
winter from bleak winds, and in summer to adorn, 
diversify, and give beauty to its environs. 

Before I proceed to give you any further account of 
this place, allow me first to tell you of an excursion I 
made this morning to Barley Wood,* the place where 
Hannah More spent so many of her days. The ride 
was a very delightful one, over lofty downs and through 
deep fertile valleys. The views that we had, on the 
way, of Clifton and Bristol were exquisitely fine. On 
the side of Broadfield down, near Wrington, is the 

* In Cooke's Topographical Library of Great Britain, this is called 
Baily Wood. See Somersetshire, p. 69. 
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sweet romantic spot which Hannah More delighted to 
call her home. What changes and improvements it 
has undergone since her death I am unable to say. 
Barley Wood is now a most charming spot. The house 
is built in the cottage style — thatched or roofed with 
straw — presenting in its arrangements the aspect of 
all that is rural, combined with the highest degree 
of elegance and refinement. Immediately in the fore- 
ground is a beautiful green lawn, skirted around with a 
narrow plantation of trees. Just beyond this girdle of 
trees, still farther down the hill, the road winds along, 
shut in with thick hedges, and quite concealed from 
view. At a point still more remote expands the deep, 
long, fertile vale — variegated with fields, hedges, and 
wood, and bounded by a lofty range of hills stretching 
from the ocean far into the interior. This is the famous 
Mendip range, called the Alps of Somersetshire — 
sweeping off into summits of vast elevation. In the 
rear of the cottage is a sweet glade, with here and 
there a patch of flowers, while the whole side and top 
of the Down above is covered with a plantation of trees, 
through which wind serpentine walks, gradually leading 
you higher up the acclivity, where, from the openings of 
the trees, you catch a wider and still wider view of the 
vast prospect below. Pursuing one of these winding 
walks, I at length reached a spot where stood the ruins 
of a rustic castle. There were four arches standing 
covered with ivy ; the sides and columns were composed 
of unhewed clumps of trees, sawed into fragments about 
ths size and shape of building-stones. From these ruins 
there is a fine look-out over the valley; and here we 
have also a distinct view of Wrington and its parish 
church, whose pinnacled and elegant tower points aloft, 
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to direct our thoughts upward to the abodes of purity 
and peace. Near this church stands the straw-thatched 
cottage in which John Locke was bom. Barley Wood 
and its whole environs struck me as one of the sweetest 
spots I had seen in England. But the master-spirit of 
the scene — she who constituted its principal charm, was 
gone ! Gone to a better, brighter, more enduring para- 
dise — where the flowers never fade, and the frosts of 
sickness and sorrow never come ! 

One of the most interesting objects in Bristol is its 
old Cathedral Church, which stands on College Green, 
in an elevated part of the town. It is a gothic struc- 
ture, built of red and white sandstone, and adorned with 
painted windows, and the usual accompaniments of 
this style of architecture. Though one of the smallest 
cathedrals in England, it has a certain singularity in its 
interior construction — the nave and two side aisles being 
equal in height — which produces considerable beauty 
and picturesque effect. This cathedral was formerly the 
church of the Abbey of St. Augustine. There is a tra- 
dition that Augustine himself preached here, and left 
one of his delegates, by the name of Jordan, in 603, who 
remained here till the time of his death. There have 
been some distinguished names that have filled this See ; 
among others, those of Seeker, Butler, and Newton. 

There are several interesting monuments in this 
edifice. The inscription graven upon a neat marble 
monument reared to the memory of the Rev. Samuel 
Love, particularly interested me. Perhaps, however, 
it was because I knew the lines were from the pen 
of the sainted Hannah More : 



n 



When worthiest grandeur fills the embellish'd urn, 
No poignant grief attends the sable bier : 
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But when dittinguished excellence we mourn. 
Deep is the sorrow, genuine is the tear. 

** Stranger ! should'st thou approach this awful shrine, 

The merits of the honour'd dead to seek ; 
The Friend, the Son, the Christian, the Divine, 

Let those who knew him, those who loved him, speak. 

" Oh 1 let them in some pause of anguish say. 

What zeal inspired, what faith enlarged his breast: 
How soon th* unfetter'd spirit wing'd its way 
From earth to heaven — from blessing to be blest." 



But to the scholar and the Christian, no monumental 
stone in Bristol Cathedral can be so attractive as that on 
which the name of Butler^ the author of the " Analogy," 
is inscribed. He was twelve years bishop of this dio- 
cese. " Others," as Southey has said, in the epitaph 
inscribed upon his monument, ''had established the his- 
torical and prophetical grounds of the Christian religion, 
and that sure testimony of truth which is found in its 
perfect adaptation to the heart of man. It was reserved 
for him to develope its Analogy to the constitution and 
course of nature ; and laying his strong foundations in 
the depth of that great argument, there to construct 
another irrefragable proof; thus rendering philosophy 
subservient to faith, and finding in outward and visible 
things, the type and evidence of those within the veil." 

But I must not linger within the walls of this cathe- 
dral. A cloister formerly led from the cathedral to the 
Bishop's Palace. This palace was rebuilt in 1744) 
when an underground apartment was disclosed, which, 
from the human bones and instruments of iron there 
A)und, appears to have been used for the punishment of 
the refractory and criminal. There was also dis- 
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covered a private passage to this dungeon, originally 
constructed with the edifice, being an arched way, just 
large enough to admit one person to pass at a time, 
made in the thickness of the wall. One end of this pas- 
sage terminated in the dungeon, and the other in an 
apartment of the house. This aperture, however, was 
walled up and concealed. Such were the private Bas- 
tiles which the Papists had in their monastic establish- 
ments^ in those days when their power was undisputed 
in England ! 

This Episcopal Palace was burnt to the ground du- 
ring the time of the Bristol riots. The scenes of terrific 
desolation connected with tho^e riots seem even now to 
be remembered by the inhabitants of Bristol with shud- 
dering. I conversed with several persons who were 
eye-witnesses of what then took place, and who painted 
the tragic scene then acted in the most vivid colours. 
This riot, as you most probably recollect, occurred in 
the autumn of 1831. I suppose it had its origin in the 
excitement created by the Reform Bill, which was then 
pending. The ostensible reason for this outbreak, was 
opposition to Sir Charles Wetherell, the Recorder, whose 
political sentiments were peculiarly ofiensive to the 
levellers. According to the charter of the corporation 
of this city, the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, are 
obliged to hold an assize, or general gaol-delivery, twice 
in every year, when required, for the trial of criminals 
charged with capital offences, committed within the ju- 
risdiction of the city. The anarchists seized upon the 
occasion when the Recorder, at the usual time of the 
year, came to deliver the gaol, to commence this riot. 
Though the King's representative, and bearing the 
sword of justice, stones were thrown at his carriage, by 
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gathering crowds, as he entered the town. The com* 
mission was opened in the Guildhall, or Court-room, in 
the usual form, though amid great noise and confusion; 
and when the Recorder retired to the Mansion House, he 
was followed by hissing and yelling, and missiles of va- 
rious kinds. This was Saturday. As evening drew on, 
the crowd of rioters, under the cloud of night, grew bolder 
and more violent. They tore up the iron railing in front 
of the Mansion House, battered in the windows and 
doors, and were, with the greatest difficulty, prevented 
from forcing a complete entrance into the house. In 
the course of the evening, the Recorder, Sir Charles, 
made his escape by the roof, and immediately left 
Bristol. 

The next morning, at an early hour, the rioters suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the Mansion House, when they 
threw out the furniture into the street, forced open the 
cellars, and staved casks of wine, drinking to intoxica- 
tion. Some efforts were made by the Mayor, and a 
body of constables, to quell these disorders ; but their 
efforts were so feeble, that they rather emboldened the 
rioters. There was also some show of troops of dra- 
goons, designed to suppress the rising storm ; but as the 
soldiers had no orders from their commandant to fire 
upon the asssdlants, their presence tended, in no degree, 
to stay the mad career of the excited multitude. It was 
a sad and sorrowful Sabbath to the inhabitants of 
Bristol. All was confusion and fearfulness. A mob of 
fifteen thousand persons had now gathered around the 
new gaol, and were forcing its doors open with pon- 
derous sledge-hammers. About a hundred and seventy 
prisoners were thus released. These sallied forth, as 
they made their escape, one after the other, mingling 

T 3 
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their yells and frantic gestures with the shouts of the mul'*' 
titude. One of the ringleaders of the mob then gave a 
signal, and the incendiaries began their work. Thick 
black clouds of smoke arose from the vast pile of build- 
ings. The tread-mill, the Governor's house, and the 
chapel were quickly on fire, and the strong fire-proof 
walls of the gaol, constructed of stone and iron, were 
blackened by the flames. The Gloucester County prison 
and Bridewell shared the same fate. The three prisons 
blazing in different quarters of the city at the same mo- 
ment, served as terrible beacons to warn the inhabitants 
of their danger. From street to street, and house to 
house, rumour spread, and fearful consternation. From 
the prisons the mob proceeded to the Bishop^s Palace, 
with torch in hand, and deliberately lit it up in flames. 
The work of sacking and burning house after house 
now went steadily forward. The conflagration speedily 
levelled two sides of Queen's Square. "Walls, roofs, 
and rafters," to use the language of one who beheld this 
terrible sight, « were falling in with a momentary crash, 
followed by clouds of dust and smoke, and bursts of 
flame, and frantic yells from the dissolute crew, some of 
whom were occasionally disturbed in their revelries by 
the flames they had kindled. Meanwhile the centre of 
the square presented a spectacle not easily to be por- 
trayed. Here were profligates of both sexes, collected 
from the lowest haunts of infamy ; the bully, the furious 
and besotted drunkard, and the swearer. Some were 
tossing firebrands into the houses, stealing wine and 
provisions, plate and furniture, and wantonly destroying 
far more. Others were fearlessly and openly instdting 
and robbing the persons whom they had burned out of 
their houses. Some were ofiering to sell stolen goods 
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to the bystanders, or holding mock auctions. Port, 
claret, and champagne, were held up for sale at a penny 
or twopence per bottle. A piano-forte, worth forty or 
fifty pounds, was bought from the thieves for a few shil- 
lings. Carts and cars filled with beds, tables, chairs, 
plate, and stolen goods of every description, were rattling 
along the pavement to receiving-houses in the city and 
neighbourhood. Others, with characteristic indifference 
to the future, were taking their miserable enjoyment of 
the present hour. Seated in companies on the grass, 
they greedily devoured the provisions they had stolen, 
and quaffed the wines which were handed about in great 
profusion. Men, women, and boys, were seen knocking 
off the necks of the bottles, and swallowing the liquor till 
they fell senseless. To many it was their last horrid 
meal. Death was in the cup of drunkenness. The 
swift sword of the avenger was soon to pierce them 
through ; and the fires which lighted up their feast were 
to be their funeral pile. 

" The view of the fires from Clifton, Bedminster, and 
several miles around, was awfully grand. The night 
was dark and cloudy, and rainy at times. Very merci- 
fully the wind was low, and the flames were not 
furiously borne along, but they rose high in spiral wavy 
columns, and often threw around a shower of brilliant 
sparks. The thick smoke hung over the city like a 
broad curtain, in massy folds, which glared with a 
peculiar tinge of dark red, passing into clouds of dun, 
and brown, and black, the canopy of a great conflagra- 
tion. The glare from the burning buildings was, at 
times, so strongly reflected from some of the neighbour- 
ing streets, that the spectator was deceived into the 
belief that they also were on fire. When the fires were 
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at their height it was as light as day, for a range of 
several miles — and this beacon of sedition conveyed its 
baleful message as far as to the Welsh mountains. The 
varied outline of the city with its numerous spires, the 
venerable cathedral, the lofty Gothic tower of Redcliffe, 
standing out in bold relief and dark contrast, or else 
brightly illuminated by a sudden flash, or steady blaze 
— the glowing water, the reflection from the canvass of 
the ships, and the changeful aspect of the sky as the 
flames alternately rose and sunk, or grew faint and 
pale in the morning light — all these objects formed a 
scene which it is impossible to paint or to describe as it 
appeared ; but it will never be forgotten by those who 
beheld it. Withal it was so sudden and so strange, that 
many, as they stood gazing upon it, fancied it was a 
terrible dream, and could hardly believe their own 
senses, or think that others would believe the dreadful 
tale." 

I have already told you something of Sir Digby 
Mackworth, whose mansion is so sweetly embosomed 
in the vale of Glen Usk, amid the mountains of South 
Wales. The light of these beacon fires of sedition 
reached even that secluded glen. I have told you that, 
besides being a most devoted Christian, he was a true 
patriot. He loves England, and is proud of her civil 
institutions. He, therefore, the moment the news of 
this riot reached him, hastened to Bristol. He saw the 
scene of desolation that was going forward, and also 
saw that it required Imt a handful of disciplined and 
resolute troops to arrest this tide of ruin. He is a man 
of true courage, and has seen much service. He was 
not afraid to face the danger, in order to save the city 
from utter destruction, and the nation from still fouler 
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disgrace. He went to Captain Warrington who had 
command of the third Dragoon Guards, and told him if 
he would give him twenty brave men he would under- 
take to stop the riot. The number was instantly called 
out Major Mackworth then asked these men if they 
were willing to go with him, and would stand by him 
like true soldiers? To which they all replied in the 
^rmative. He then started oflP and was watching the 
movement of things, through the city at the early dawn 
of Monday morning. The mob were again assembling, 
and about to commence their incendiary operations 
upon the buildings on the south side of Queen Square. 
He immediately advanced upon them and ordered his 
tnen to charge. They did so, and soon not less than 
one hundred of the incendiaries lay. killed or wounded 
on the ground. This bold step struck a perfect panic 
through the assembled mob. It also infused courage 
into the other troops who had hitherto done nothing. 
They soon evinced what they could do under a proper 
leader. Quite a large military force was speedily 
organized; and, acting in concert, they went through 
the city dispersing the mob every where, till all things 
were restored to a state of quiet. The number of the 
rioters who died of drunkenness, perished in the flames, 
or were killed by the soldiers, is said to have been five 
hundred. Eighty-one of the surviving rioters were 
arrested and tried; some of these were hung, others 
transported, and others sent to the penitentiary. A 
court-martial was held on Col. Brereton, the military 
commander of the district, for culpable misconduct and 
neglect in employing the troops under his command : 
but he shot himself during the progress of the trial. 
Shall such scenes as these I have described ever dis- 
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grace our country ? Alas, have they not ah^ady com* 
menced? I have heard since I left home, with deep 
distress, of the burning of Pennsylvania Hall ! If mobs 
are allowed to take the power into their hands, and 
trample the laws in the dust under any pretence or upon 
any occasion, without being visited with unrelenting re- 
tributive justice, we shall soon bid adieu to our repub- 
lican institutions, and see the fair fabric of our govern- 
ment shivered into a thousand fragments. But I have 
already made too long a digression from the subject I 
had in hand. 

Among other places that I visited with considerable in* 
terest in Bristol, was the church of St Maty ofRedcliffey 
built in the reign of Henry VL This church is built on a 
red sandy rock or cliff, from which it derives its name. It 
is thought by some to be one of the finest parish churches 
in England. The ground plan is in the form of a cros& 
The church consists of a middle and two side aisles. 
The exterior appearance of the building is majestic and 
venerable ; and the interior still finer. The lofty- vaulted 
roof, which is all of stone, and everywhere carved 
with devices and ornaments of curious workmansUp — 
the long middle aisle terminated by the chancel and the 
altar — -the noble pillars inimitably wrought into the most 
delicate mouldings, and indeed the exquisite beauty and 
lightness of the whole fabric, powerfully impress the mind 
as we enter this ancient architectural pile. There are 
some interesting monuments in this church : among 
others, I observed one erected to the memory of Sir 
William Penn, Knt., Vice-Admiral of England, who 
was the father of William Penn, who founded our city of 
Brotherly Love ; and who, also, was a native of BristoL 

But the most interesting associations connected with 
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this edifice, relate to the poet Chatterton. His labours, 
misfortunes, and premature death stand mysteriously 
connected with this church. It was in a room over the 
porch, at the north entrance of the church, that Chat- 
terton asserted he had found the poetical manuscripts 
of '^Thomas Rowley and others, which he transcribed 
and published at different periods. These beautiful 
poems are now supposed to have been the productions 
of Chatterton himself ; and as such evince a wonderful 
power of early poetical genius, considering the circum- 
stances, situation, and youth of the author. Chatterton 
was bom in Bristol, and died by his own hand before 
he was nineteen — thus showing that the highest powers 
of genius, if not under the control of religious principle, 
only assimilate men the more nearly with demons. 

There is something very mysterious connected with 
the literary history of this individual. It is said, that in 
the room over the porch above referred to, there were 
deposited six or seven chests — one of which, in particu- 
lar, was called Mr. Canyng's Coffer, who was the 
founder of this church. About twenty-five years previous 
to Chatterton's birth, a notion prevailed that some title- 
deeds and other writings of value were contained in 
this chest. An order of the vestry was in consequence 
made, that the chest should be opened under the inspec- 
tion of an attorney, and that those writings which 
appeared to be of value, should be removed to the south 
porch of the church. The locks were therefore forced ; 
and not only the principal chest, but the others also 
were all broken open. The deeds were removed, and 
the other manuscripts left exposed as of no value. Con- 
siderable depredations were made upon them by dif- 
ferent persons — but the most insatiable plunderer, was 
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the father of Chatterton — ^who carried o£P baskets full of 
these manuscripts. The sexton of St. Mary, Redcliffe, 
was a relative of his, and gave him free access to the 
church. The father of Chatterton was by profession a 
schoolmaster, and deposited these manuscripts in a cup- 
board in the school-room, which he employed for di£Perent 
purposes — such as covering copybooks, and all the various 
books used in schools. 

The schoolmaster died a few weeks before the birth 
of young Master Chatterton, whose mother, moving to 
a new habitation, carried the remainder of the manu- 
scripts along with her. Some years elapsed — young 
Chatterton was put to school, but returned to his 
mother " as a dull boy, incapable of improvement." 
He was subsequently admitted into a charity school; 
on leaving of which he was articled to an attorney. 
Whilst on a visit to his mother, one of those parchments, 
which had beien converted into a thread-paper, caught 
his eye. His attention having been arrested by the ap- 
pearance of the characters, he began to question his 
mother where this paper came from ; and thus learned 
the whole history of the manuscripts, as above related^ 
Upon farther inquiry, he was led to a full discovery of 
all the parchments that remained, the bulk of which, 
according to Chatterton's account, consisted of poetical 
and other compositions, by Mr. Canyng and Thomas 
Rowley, his friend, both of whom lived in the fifteenth 
century. But I fear I shall weary you with these 
details. 

I wish I could place you for one half hour on the top 
of the Observatory upon Clifton Downs. My design 
would be to ask you to look through the telescopes 
of Gregorian construction, upon the varied, extensive. 
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and beautiful scenery by which the Observatory is sur- 
rounded — ^but just to sit down in the room on its summit 
devoted to the Camera Obscura^ and see the whole sur- 
rounding scenery with all the objects of interest, and 
the forms of animated existence that crowd this wide 
area — brought in succession upon the table — just as 
they passed before my eye : — then I should be relieved 
from all necessity of any further description of Bristol 
and its environs* Clifton is a sort of suburb of Bristol,* 
it being difficult to tell where the dividing line between 
the two places exactly runs. Its name is derived from 
the immense cliff on which it is seated. This peerless 
gem, so often described by ^fted pens, looks off on the 
one side upon the city of Bristol with its multiform 
ranges of buildings ; and on the other, into an extended 
vale full of objects of interest, which terminates just be- 
neath the cliff in the deep ravine through which the 
Avon winds towards the ocean. The cliff and woods 
on the opposite side, present a most charming appear- 
ance. There you see the broad-leaved sycamore, the 
majestic oak, the sombre yew, the lofty elm, and the 
graceful mountain-ash blending their hues together, and 
forming a varied and exuberant scene of foliage. I 
shall, however, not attempt description ; but proceed to 
tell you, that I did not leave Bristol without visiting St. 
James's Church, the place which so long enjoyed the 
holy ministrations of the sainted Biddulph. 

In going to. this church I passed Brandon Hill, which 
is an elevated rocky eminence, occupying several acres 
on the north-west side of the city, where the washerwo- 
men dry their clothes. A hermitage used to stand upon 
its summit. When granted to the corporation, by whom 
it is owned, it was on the condition of << their keeping 
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and inaintaining the hedges and bushes, and admittiDg 
of the drying of clothes by the townswomen." It was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, who gave a charter, 
whereby every man marrying a daughter of a citizen 
of Bristol has the freedom of the city. Hence the story 
— repelled with becoming resentment by the fair daugh- 
ters of this highly refined city — that Elizabeth, when 
she visited Bristol, saw so many ordinary females there, 
that she took compassion on them, and gave Brandon 
Hill as a dowry to poor freemen's daughters. 

St. James's Church is a very antique-looking building. 
It was erected seven hundred years ago. It originally 
belonged to a priory, but has been a parish church for 
about five hundred years. The antiquary probably would 
be attracted principally by its Saxon arches and various 
specimens of Norman architecture, its curious round 
window, and its monumental effigies. But the only cir- 
cumstance that led me to visit this church was, that here 
the sainted Biddulph had preached the reconciling word 
for nearly forty years. His death, which occurred after 
I reached England, produced a deep sensation among all 
the friends of Zion. As I had letters of introduction to 
one or two clergymen in Bristol and Clifton, I endea- 
voured to gather all the information I could in relation 
to this father in Israel, whose writings have so often re- 
freshed and gladdened our hearts across the wide waters. 
I will, therefore, conclude my present letter with the re- 
sult of my inquiries — giving you such a sketch of Mr. 
Biddulph as I am able to draw from the documents and 
information of which I have been put in possession. 

The Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph was the son of a 
clergyman. He graduated at Oxford, and commenced 
his ministry at Ditchett, in Somersetshire. He was 
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occupied there and at Wansborough, Bengworth, and 
Congresbury, four or five years, when he was called to 
Bristol, to be the assistant of the Rev. W. Tandy, who 
at that time was curate of St. Mary-le-Port, one of the 
churches here that stands on an eminence near the Avon. 

Mr. Biddulph shared with Mr. Tandy not only the 
ministry of the Cross, but the reproach of the Cross 
also. Whilst an eminent blessing attended the preach- 
ing of these two faithful servants of Christ, such was the 
obloquy excited by a simple annunciation of the doctrines 
of the Cross, that even some piously disposed persons 
were unwilling to be seen entering the church where 
these stigmatized doctrines were inculcated. Instances 
were frequent, where persons would ride within a street 
or two of this church, and then quitting their carriage, 
steal unobserved through some obscure avenue to this 
proscribed resort of reputed fanaticism. In the course 
of nine or ten years, through the influence and agency 
of Mr. Weare of Ashton, Mr. Biddulph was nominated 
to the incumbency of St. James's, and here he spent the 
remainder of his days, a laborious parish minister, 
preaching the Gospel in all its fulness and freeness, 
and continually devising means of extending his useful- 
ness in every direction. He did much for the cause of 
truth with his pen ; and his numerous publications will 
long remain to bless future generations. He lived to see 
great fruits of his ministry in a multitude of souls con- 
verted to God through his instrumentality. It is said 
that not less than one hundred clergymen have been 
brought into the ministry under his auspices, most of 
whom are now faithfully dispensing the word of life in 
various parts of this kingdom. 

Like Mr. Simeon, he lived to see a new order of 
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things rising up around him^— to see almost universal 
homage paid to those very sentiments for which he at 
first was denounced as a fanatic. The Bristol Journal, 
noticing his death, remarks : — 

" To one who has only contemplated the latter portion 
of Mr. Biddulph's career — ministering as he has been to 
a devout and attentive audience, gathered around him 
from all quarters of the city — his preaching listened to 
with avidity, by many of the more refined and polished 
of society, whilst a numerous body of clergy, sedulously 
employed in inculcating the same divine truths, have 
looked to him for advice and counsel, and venerated 
him as their best earthly exemplar — whilst, too, the 
Prelates who, for the last twenty years, have succes- 
sively filled the see, have seemed to vie each with his 
predecessor in the kindest expressions of their confi- 
dence and esteem to one so worthy of them — to an 
observer, who has only witnessed these halcyon days of 
Mr. Biddulph's ministry, it might seem almost incredi- 
ble, that only thirty years ago the same truths, uttered 
by the same lips, did but render the promulgator of 
them a by-word amongst the people. But the like 
thing has happened to a Milner at Hull — to a Simeon 
at Cambridge, and to many other faithful servants of 
Christ, who, by patient continuance in well-doing, have 
lived down opposition, and stopped the mouths of gain- 
sayers." 

The same writer remarks : " As a preacher, Mr. Bid- 
dulph has, throughout the whole course of his ministry, 
been very effective. His style of preaching was pecu- 
liarly impressive ; but it owed its power, not to any 
laboured rhetorical arts, but to soundness of doctrine, 
perspicuity of thought, felicity of illustration, and gravity 
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of diction; above all to that spiritual savour which ran 
through the whole, and which may be best described in 
the language of the apostle : ' his speech and his preach- 
ing were not with the enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.' " 

The Rev. Mr. East, his friend and fellow-labourer, in a 
sermon preached on the occasion of his death, remarks : — 

*' Mr. Biddulph was a man of no mean pretensions to 
the name of a learned man. His reading was extensive ; 
his taste intellectual, philosophical, and elegant ; his dic- 
tion pure and elevated ; his illustrations of truth, happy, 
vivid, and often strikingly original. But the grand and 
commanding feature of his ministry was, that it embo- 
died and set forth in all its fair, and just, and full pro- 
portions, the truth — the truth of God — the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Like his great human exemplar, he knew 
nothing among men save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied. He knew no doctrine, no article of faith, no 
moral rule of life but what centered in, but what 
radiated from, the cross of Christ." 

The uniform subjects of Mr. Biddulph's preaching 
were, the utter apostasy of our nature from God ; the 
deep malignity of sin ; the excellency of that holy law 
by which the sinner is condemned; the only method of 
his justification through faith in a Redeemer, and the 
regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit as the beginning 
of all real sanctification. It was his course — to use the 
language of Cecil — " to walk forward from day to day 
by faith and not by sight ; to walk through all ranks of 
life, as the physician walks through an hospital, not to 
consult the fancies of the patients, but with a single aim 
to heal their disorders ; to determinately employ no 
remedy but the Gospel specific for breaking the hard 
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heart, and healing the broken one ; to depend wholly on 
divine influence for success ; to speak from experience ; 
to be willing to be the world's fool for Christ's sake ; to 
expect this; to steadily plan upon it; to embrace it 
as the highest honour, and to honour those who em- 
braced it." 

It is said that Mr. Biddulph always seemed to have a 
remarkably quiet dignity and self-possession about him. 
He had a tall and commanding figure, with a firm, 
piercing, though benignant eye. His appearance in the 
pulpit is said to have been very engaging. Those who 
have often heard him in the pulpit, say, that no one 
who has known him only by his written or printed ser- 
mons can form an idea of the unction and captivating 
effect of his preaching. His very manner of entering 
the pulpit was such as was calculated to solemnize and 
impress the mind. He never came to the sanctuary 
with "that which had cost him nothing." His thoughts 
were the result of deep meditation and study. Though 
ministering in Bristol for nearly fifty years, his preach- 
ing never lost attraction. 

" The land flowing with milk and honey, which. 
Sabbath after Sabbath, he exhibited to view from Pis- 
gah's heights, was identically the same ; but he endea- 
voured- successfully, to vary his light and colours so as 
to attrdct fresh attention and prevent satiety." 

Mr. Biddulph was a man of a truly catholic spirit 
He extended the hand of charity to all who held the 
essentials of Christianity, though they difiered from him 
in some of its circumstantials. He loved to co-operate 
with his brethren in the great operations of Christian 
benevolence. He was a friend to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and remained its secretary in Bristol up to 
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the time of his death. He loved the whole sacramental 
host of God's elect ; and this without compromising the 
duty and attachment which glowed in his heart towards 
the pure and apostolic branch of Christ's Church to 
which he belonged. His attachment to the established 
church was very strong. In a sermon just published, 
which was preached a few months previous to his death, 
before the archdeacon and clergy of the deanery of 
Bristol, he thus expresses himself : — 

"I love the established church, of which I am an 
unworthy member and minister, with a true and in- 
creasing affection ; and I look at her with a deepened 
interest in her present persecuted state, though I doubt 
not that she will come out of the furnace purified and 
beautified by the process. The tokens of divine favour 
which she has received, and is now receiving, in no or- 
dinary degree, will not allow me to call her ultimate 
safety in question. I love my church, because in her 
communion many of my own nearest connexions, 
parents, children, and friends, have lived and died, en- 
joying the peace and hope which her creeds and formu- 
laries of worship furnished to them. I love my church, 
because she is the national church, the church of my 
native land, from which it would be unpardonable, were 
I to separate myself, unless I had found in her vital 
heterodoxy or superstitious worship ; and I have found 
neither. I love my church, because her government is 
Episcopal, which, I believe, after a long and close exa- 
mination of the subject, to be the form established by 
the Apostles of our Lord, and to have prevailed univer- 
sally through the purest periods of ecclesiastical polity, 
while her apostolic Clemens, and her martyred Ignatius 
and Polycarp, ruled in her. But I love the established 
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church of my country, chiefly, because her doctrine 
has supported me through a ]ong life, chequered by 
many a severe trial; has comforted me in hours of sick- 
ness, and in the immediate prospect of death, when 
every other refuge failed ; the doctrine which it has 
been my privilege to recommend to others for more 
than half a century, and of which I can testify that it is 
< the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth/ " 

Mr. Biddulph was long and severely tried in the fur- 
nace of affliction. By family calamities, personal mala- 
dies, and mental conflicts, he was qualified for joining 
the palm-bearing company, who have come out of great 
tribulation. The beloved wife of his early affection, 
and ten of his children — one, his associate in the minis- 
try — had entered before him into the regions of bliss. 
Under each of these bereavements, he was sweetly sub- 
missive and resigned, and came out of the furnace as 
gold purified by the fire, reflecting more brightly the 
image of the Refiner. 

All bear testimony that the striking feature in Mr. 
Biddulph's character was humility. Like his Master, 
he was meek and lowly in heart. It is said he was 
usually the last to give his opinion. He would often sit 
and listen in silent modesty and attention, while younger 
and less able men were uttering their sentiments, till by 
spontaneous acclamation, all appealed to him, wondering 
how it was that they had allowed him so long to con- 
tinue a hearer only; and charmed by the simplicity, the 
judiciousness, the fervour, the manly dignity, and the 
Christian love and zeal, with which, in few words, he 
poured forth the dictates of matured wisdom and piety. 
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In an obituary notice of this eminent servant of God, 
the following testimony is borne : 

" During the last thirty or forty years Mr. Biddulph 
was the centre of influence of a large body of his at- 
tached brethren, who delighted to listen to his counsels, 
and to imitate his example, following him as he fol- 
lowed Christ ; and to him, in an especial manner, Bris- 
tol has been indebted, under God, for that scriptural 
soundness of doctrine, that firm attachment to the Church 
of England, and those innumerable works of piety and 
charity, which have for many years rendered that an- 
cient city as illustrious in the annals of religion as of 
commerce. By his publications and large correspon- 
dence, he exercised an extensive and well-directed in- 
fluence, far beyond the limits of his own immediate 
sphere of personal labour ; but it was in Bristol and its 
vicinity that the full weight of his character was felt ; 
and to it may, in a great measure, be attributed that 
spirit of union and brotherly love, which have so signally 
marked the operations of Christian zeal and philanthropy 
in that highly-favoured city. Mr. Biddulph was in 
Bristol, what his beloved friend, Mr. Simeon, was in 
Cambridge." 

Mr. Biddulph, though cut off at last by a distressing 
malady, enjoyed the presence of his Saviour in his last 
sickness, and was happily sustained by the Christian's 
hope in death. I will insert a few facts illustrative of 
this remark, gleaned from an account given by his son, 
a devoted minister of Christ, in reference to his last 
moments. This son was with him during this last try- 
ing scene. 

When much alarm began to be excited respecting 
the probable termination of his illness, and he himself 

VOL. II. u 
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became impressed with the conyiction that his sickness 
was unto death, Mr. Biddulph said to a friend, «* All 
is well ; " and afterwards referring to the passage, 
^' Blessed are all they that wait upon Him," he added, — 

" Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
Boundless love in Thee I find ; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint. 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 

" Just and holy is thy name, 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
Vile and full of sin I am. 

Thou art full of truth and grace." 

" All these characteristics," continued he, " of a sinner 
meet in me." 

At another time, subsequent to this, the following ex- 
pressions fell from him : " The time of my departure is 
at hand. Lord Jesus, come quickly. Lord, all my thought 
is to be with thee. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. I 
trust He will. Seventy and five years I have lived a 
sinner in a sinful world, doing what I ought not, and 
leaving undone what I ought to have done ; and I want 
to get out of it." He then repeated the following lines, 
which the late Mr. Sharpnel, of Bradford, Wilts, the 
honoured father of Mrs. Biddulph, repeated as he was 
going up, in his accustomed health, to his chamber to 
retire one night, and who the next morning was found 
dead in his bed: — 

" If thou ever didst discover 

To my faith the promised land, 
Bid me now the stream pass over. 
On the heavenly Canaan standi 



it € 
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Now surmount whatever opposes. 

Into thine embraces fly. 
Speak the word thou spak*st to Moses, 

Bid me get me up and die." ' 



He said to a medical friend, " I have often dwelt upon 
the words of the apostle, * Though I be nothing,' but I 
never felt their full meaning till now; I am indeed 
* nothing ;' I feel annihilated." 

Two days before his death he said to his son, who sat 
by him, " Do tell me something about Him who came 
to save sinners." His son read to him the passage from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Seeing then that we have 
a great High Priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, * * * let us come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need." To which he added 
his fervent Amen. On the same day, in conformity 
with his desire, his family knelt around his bed, and his 
son read the commendatory prayer from the office of 
the visitation of the sick, at the conclusion of which, 
though with great difficulty, he repeated the following 
stanza : — 



"'There we shall see his face, 
And never, never sin ; 
There, from the rivers of his grace, 
Drink endless pleasures in/ 



» 



He manifested the ground of his hope by frequently 
repeating these words, "justified freely by his grace; 
repeating again and again, "freely by his grace. 
Shortly before his decease, he said, "I am in a very suf- 
fering state. Pray for an early dismissal. Lord, now 
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let thy servant depart in peace. It is a mercy that we 
can die but once. Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there 
no physician there ? Jesus, Master, Jesus, Lord, have 
mercy upon me." And afterwards, when his bodily 
pains were assuaged, he said, " Whatever His wisdom 
chooses to appoint, all is well. I have great peace in 
my conscience ; grace reigns — that is my word, grace 
reigns." His son, who sat by, added, "through right- 
eousness." " Yes," he replied, " but not my righteous- 
ness ; I nauseate it" This was said with an expressive 
motion of his hands, as if casting something from him 
that he abominated. 

But I fear that I am dwelling altogether too long upon 
these details, which have deeply interested me, connected 
as they are with " a prince and a great man that hath 
fallen in Israel." On Saturday, May 19th, at five o'clock 
in the evening, this eminent servant of the Lord sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus. His funeral was attended by more 
than seventy clergymen, attired in their gowns, and 
wearing hat-bands and scarfs, and by a large procession 
of laymen, accompanied by dense multitudes of the 
inhabitants of Bristol. It was said to have been a most 
affecting scene, and calculated to remind one of the fu- 
neral honours paid to Mr. Simeon in Cambridge. 

Mr. Biddulph, several years previous to his death, 
wrote the following epitaph, to be inscribed upon his 
tomb : 

" Near to this spot a sinner lies, 
Saved through the one great sacrifice, 

The death of Christ his Lord ; 
Who, having found salvation there, 
Lived that salvation to declare, 

And dying, seal'd his word. 
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" He preached the all-atoning blood, 
And cried, ' Behold the Lamb of God !' 

The Lamb for sinners slain : 
He pointed only to the cross. 
And counted all beside but loss, 
At death and judgment vain. 

" Me, he declared, that mighty hand 
Snatch'd from the flame, a burning brand. 

While angels wondering stood : 
They triumphed in the matchless deed, 
But mourn*d to see their Maker bleed 

To quench that brand in blood.' 



i> 



In view of the whole character and dying moments 
of the sainted Biddulph, who will not say, " Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his!" 

In giving you this hasty and desultory sketch of 
Bristol and its environs, I have rather followed the 
impulse of my own feelings than any connected plan; 
and though you have only a glimpse or two of this 
spot, I shall be obliged here to bring my correspondence 
to a close. To-morrow I intend to embark on board 
the Great Western, and am delighted with the thought 
of once more beholding the green hills and dark forests 
of my own native land. 

I may possibly give you a brief sketch of our home- 
ward passage, if all things are favourable. In the 
meantime, I must bid you, for the present, adieu. 

Yours, &c. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOMEWARD PASSAGE. 

The Great Western— Its Departure — ^The Last View of England — Saturday 
Night — Sea-sickness — Thirst for Excitement— Festive Hilarity — Fine 
Weather — ^Amusements on Shipboard — ^The Sabbath — ^The Rev. Mr. Q. 
— His Sermon — ^Banks of Newfoundland — Amusing Scene at Dinner — 
St. George's Banks — First Sight of Land — Pilot taken on Board — ^Arrival 
at New York. 

On Board the Great Western^ Bristol Channel, 
Saturday Evening, July 2\st, 1838. 

MY DEAR FRIEND9 

I have now taken my last look of England — a land 
endeared to me by a thousand scenes and recollections 
that I can never forget. The shades of evening have 
already blotted her shores from my view ; and the broad 
ocean is beginning to spread its waters interminably 
around us, as our gallant steamer with her bows set to 
the west pushes her course onward into the very depths 
of this vast world of waters. I could not have had a 
brighter or lovelier last vision of Britannia's sea-girt 
isle, than that which was presented as I glided along on 
the bosom of the Avon, where it winds its sinuous way 
along, through and beneath the lofty clefted rocks and 
thickly wooded banks, which impart to fair Clifton 
neither a few of those charms, nor a little of that beauty 
which poets have so sweetly sung, till I was wafted into 
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the very centre of Severn Sea or Bristol Channel, 
where the Great Western, with her dark funnel vomit- 
ing forth a black column of smoke, and her bright 
colours streaming in the wind, proudly rode upon the 
rocking waves, as though impatiently waiting for the 
arrival of her last passenger, before she darted forward 
across the pathless deep to the land of the setting sun. 

I should not essay to give you an account of this or 
of what happened on the voyage, were I going directly 
to Philadelphia ; but as I purpose to spend a few weeks 
in the country with my family, before I may promise 
myself the pleasure of once more grasping your hand, 
and speaking to you face to face, I will try to give you 
some idea of the scenes that are passing around me on 
my way homeward. As I write, however, in the midst 
of a crowd, where all manner of conversation is going 
on around me, you must not be surprised, if my pen now 
and then catches the contagious influence of the disorder 
and confusion that seem to ha\e taken up their abode in 
the grand saloon where I now sit. 

I suppose you are aware that the Great Western, 
whose first arrival upon our shores seems to have 
created no slight sensation, does not come up the Avon 
to Bristol, or even to the hot wells of Clifton, but stops in 
the channel, some eight miles below, for want of suffi- 
cient depth of water. This of itself, I should think, would 
effectually prevent Bristol ever successfully competing 
with Liverpool in steam navigation. I reached Bristol 
only a few days before the time at which the Great 
Western was advertised to sail. This morning at an 
early hour a small steamboat left the wharf at the hot 
wells, for the purpose of conveying passengers and their 
baggage to the steam-ship. Although it was understood 
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that another boat would leave in the afternoon on the 
same errand, I thought it better to avail myself of this first 
opportunity in order to get my luggage quietly on board, 
and my state-room arranged before the bustle and huny 
of the last moment I presume a great many were 
acting on the same principle; for this early boat was 
filled to overflowing with .boxes, carpet-bags, trunks, 
and passengers. When we reached the ship all was a 
scene of wild confusion. Many of the state-rooms, 
built since her last arrival, were still unfinished. Instead 
of being allowed to take possession at once of the one 
allotted to me, I found it, with many others, filled with 
carpenters, nails, dust, saws, hammers, and all manner 
of litter. As I looked around and saw the scramble 
that was going forward in getting the luggage on board, 
assorting it, and procuring for each pile a safe convey- 
ance to its own peculiar* place of destination, I thought 
there was likely to be a high demand for the virtue of 
patience. So I stood and looked quietly on. Hours 
passed by. Quiet at length began to reign upon the 
deck of the ship. My state-room was finished, and a 
portion of my luggage was deposited there. A signal 
announced that dinner was ready. 

I was not a little surprised in going below to find 

among those assembled in the grand saloon. Dr. P 

of Schenectady, and Bishop-elect of Massachusetts. I 
had heard of his being in London, and called at his 
lodgings, but had missed seeing him. He was now on 
his way from Ireland, and had stopped here in order to 
send letters home by the steam-ship. I believe we were 
both equally happy in this unexpected meeting. After 
our dinner, which, on the present occasion, proved to be 
a cold collation, it was announced that the small steam- 
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boat would go again to Bristol, and "return before the 
Great Western sailed. I could not resist the temptation 

of spending another hour with Dr. P , and therefore 

stepped on board with him. We soon found ourselves 
again threading our way up the beautiful Avon. 
Leigh's Tower, Clifton, and the Suspension Bridge 
were all soon past, and we were again at the landing, 
where an immense crowd awaited our return. It was 
but a short time before the little steamer was again 
loaded down with trunks and luggage of every sort, 
and with so many passengers that not one half on board 
could find a place to sit. Slowly we again wended our 
way towards the Great Western. Upon our return we 
found several other steamers, and several small sail- 
boats filled with spectators, moving in circles around 
the vast ship that was to bear us in safety to our native 
land, or leave us to perish in the depths of the ocean. 
Then followed the dreadful press to get on board — the 
trepidation, and clamour, and confusion incident to such 
a scene. At length the last lagging passenger trod upon 
the deck, and the last remaining trunk had been borne up 
the stairs and placed on board the ship. The hour of 
departure had now arrived. Parting friends shook 
hands, and those that voyaged not with us had already 
taken their place in one of the little steamers which now 
pushed away from our side. The wheels of our vessel 
began to revolve, and she to move proudly over the 
waves. Then an animated scene followed. The sky 
was rent with shouts from the surrounding steamers, 
and echoed back with responsive shouts from our deck, 
while every moment the distance between us and them 
was increased. And still the loud hurrah rose in wild 
echoes all around u& from the bosom of the wide- 

u 3 
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spreading waters, and was as enthusiastically returned 
from a hundred voices on our deck. 

All this cheering may have been very proper and in 
good taste, but it was in discordance with my feelings. 
It seemed to me that an humble silent looking unto that 
God, who created the ocean and controlled its waves, 
and the mighty winds that sweep over it, would have 
been in far better keeping with the position that we at 
this moment occupied. Who of all that rejoicing crowd 
could tell whether the vast waters before us would bear 
us safely on their bosom to the home of our childhood, 
or swallow us up in their darkest, deepest caverns, there 
to slumber till the blast of the archangel's trump shall 
summon the earth and the sea to give up their dead ? 
Such were the thoughts that thronged my mind, as I 
stood leaning over the side of the vessel, as she started 
on her course. 

And now all were busy in overhauling their luggage, 
finding their berths, and arranging their state-rooms. 
Almost every one seemed disappointed, perplexed, and 
out of sorts. The stewards were called hither and 
thither, and the ship from bottom to top presented a 
scene of restlessness and commotion. At length the 
gmg was rung for tea, and a vast and mixed crowd 
presented themselves in the grand saloon. They have 
now retired: quiet reigns in every part of the ship, 
except in the little knots that sit at the other end of the 
saloon playing cards. I have just taken a walk on 
deck. The curtains of night are drawn closely over 
the world of waters that spreads arounds us. The last 
outlines of Britannia's isle seem fading away. What is 
in reserve for us on this great deep which we are to 
pass over, He only, who holds the sea in the hollow of 
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his hand, knows. He is my Father and my covenant 
God, and how cheerfully can I submit all to Him ! 

My thoughts naturally turn homewards to my family 
and people. It is Saturday night. I know there is a 
little circle assembled in our lecture-room for prayer. 
Together they bow before their Father's throne to ask 
for the Spirit's influence, to prepare them for the duties 
of the approaching Sabbath, and for a blessing on those 
who shall assemble with them on the morrow in the 
courts of the Lord's sanctuary. They pray for an 
increase of faith and humility and love. They pray for 
a revival of true religion throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. They pray for the conversion of 
the world. As their prayers ascend, and the Hearer of 
prayer draws nigh, and their hearts are melted into 
penitence and devotion, how solemn, how hallowed does 
that spot become ! And while the cloud of incense is 
still going up, the absent pastor is not forgotten ! O, 
the assurance of this, which has come to me from a 
hundred pens, has cheered me in my loneliness, and 
made Saturday evening a sweet and heavenly season to 
me in all my wanderings in foreign lands ! But I must 
forbear — as the hour is late, and I have already com- 
mented too long upon the incidents of this day. I will 
try to do better, and be more brief for the future. 

Sunday evening, July 22d. — Although the sea has 
not been unusally rough to-day, we have all been 
sick. Every countenance has looked sad and sorrowful. 
When I first went up on deck this morning, I saw that 
the last vestige of land had faded from our view. 
Nothing but one expanse of wide waters stretched 
around us. We shall see the land no more till the 
shores and hills of our own native country meet our 
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became impressed with the conviction that his sickness 
was unto death, Mr. Biddulph said to a friend, " All 
is well ; " and afterwards referring to the passage, 
" Blessed are all they that wait upon Him," he added, — 

" Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
Boundless love in Thee I find ; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint. 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 



" Just and holy is thy name, 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
Vile and full of sin I am. 

Thou art full of truth and grace. 



If 



" All these characteristics," continued he, " of a sinner 
meet in me." 

At another time, subsequent to this, the following ex- 
pressions fell from him: "The time of my departure is 
at hand. Lord Jesus, come quickly. Lord, all my thought 
is to be with thee. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. I 
trust He will. Seventy and five years I have lived a 
sinner in a sinful world, doing what I ought not, and 
leaving undone what I ought to have done ; and I want 
to get out of it." He then repeated the following lines, 
which the late Mr. Sharpnel, of Bradford, Wilts, the 
honoured father of Mrs. Biddulph, repeated as he was 
going up, in his accustomed health, to his chamber to 
retire one night, and who the next morning was found 
dead in his bed: — 

" If thou ever didst discover 

To my faith the promised land. 
Bid me now the stream pass over, 
On the heavenly Canaan stand— 
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'' ' Now surmount whatever opposes. 
Into thine embraces fly. 
Speak the word thou spak*st to Moses, 
Bid me get me up and die.* 



i» > 



He said to a medical friend, " I have often dwelt upon 
the words of the apostle, * Though I be nothing/ but I 
never felt their full meaning till now; I am indeed 
* nothing;' I feel annihilated." 

Two days before his death he said to his son, who sat 
by him, ** Do tell me something about Him who came 
to save sinners." His son read to him the passage from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Seeing then that we have 
a great High Priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, * * * let us come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need.'* To which he added 
his fervent Amen. On the same day, in conformity 
with his desire, his family knelt around his bed, and his 
son read the commendatory prayer from the office of 
the visitation of the sick, at the conclusion of which, 
though with great difficulty, he repeated the following 
stanza : — 

"'There we shall see his face, 
And never, never sin ; 
There, from the rivers of his grace, 
Drink endless pleasures in.' " 



He manifested the ground of his hope by frequently 
repeating these words, "justified freely by his grace ;" 
repeating again and again, "freely by his grace." 
Shortly before his decease, he said, "I am in a very suf- 
fering state. Pray for an early dismissal. Lord, now 
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which there emanate deadlier streams of moral pesti- 
lence than the stage ? And with all the facts which 
ages have developed, will Christians still advocate 
attendance upon the theatre ? 

Tuesday, July 24th. — I fear I have been too discursive 
in the record of the incidents of the preceding days. 
I cannot promise you that I shall do any better for the 
future ; for I have no opportunity of thinking previous 
to writing ; being obliged, from the din and noise around 
me, to put down my thoughts very much at random. 
The weather, ever since we started, has been remarkably 
pleasant, but often so cold that we could not be on deck 
without our cloaks. To day it is much warmer ; and 
the hitherto brilliant and cloudless sky is now overcast. 
There has been this afternoon and evening a continued 
drizzling rain, which has driven all the passengers be- 
low. All sorts of games are resorted to for amusement: 
I am surprised to see how few are disposed to read. 
We have a very good library on board, containing 
some hundred volumes, both of light and serious read- 
ing; but books seem to have no charm for most of 
our passengers. They are all seeking for something of 
an exciting character. Chess, cards, and even dominos, 
are more exciting than books ; and therefore these are 
preferred. But it seems that even these games have not 
power to wake up the excitement that is sought ; and 
hence money must be staked. As I looked down the 
two extended tables in the saloon, and saw them filled 
with parties at play, in the centre of each one of which 
lay piles of yellow sovereigns, a gentleman near me 
shuffling a pack of cards, said: << Sir, we do not gamble — 
we only stake enough just to give interest to the game." 
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Wednesday, July 25th. — Another wet, drizzling day : 
but we still advance rapidly on our course, and our 
fellow-passengers seem determined to keep up their 
spirits. Our dinners begin to present a scene of festive 
hilarity that to me is quite appalling. You would be 
astonished to see the display of bottles, tumblers, de- 
canters, and wine-glasses that cover the two long tables 
that extend from one end of the grand saloon to the 
other. And when our company are all seated, you 
could not, with your strict views of temperance, but 
groan in spirit, to see the oceans of Sherry, Cham- 
pagne, and Hock — of Port, Madeira, and Claret — of 
ale, porter, brandy, whiskey, and gin — that are swal- 
lowed down. The passengers are entitled to all that 
they choose to eat and drink on the voyage : and, from 
the quantifies of wine drank at dinner, and of liquors at 
other times, one would think that all on board had come 
to the determination to get the full worth of their money. 

Thursday, July 26th. — We have another beautiful 
sunny day ; and it is great relief to all of us to be again 
on deck. Whether the weather be foul or fair, gaiety, 
merriment, and mirth, seem to gather around our dinner 
table, especially as soon as the Champagne bottles are 
opened. Although we have many highly intelligent 
and very agreeable persons on board, and all are dis- 
posed to be affable, I confess it would be a sad prospect 
before me, were I to be obliged to spend my days in the 
midst of such a crowd. Though we are every moment 
so emphatically dependent upon Divine protection, it 
seems as though by common consent all thoughts of 
God, and of our relations to Him, were kept entirely 
out of view. It seems as though all the dwellers in this 
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little world, which we form, and which is floating over 
the blue waves of the vast deep, were making the expe- 
riment of "living without GodJ' There is one sweet 
hour, however, in each day which I greatly enjoy. 

Brother W and myself retire at a given hour each 

day to my little contracted state-ioom in the cuddy — 
and though we have there hardly space sufficient in 
which to kneel down, we read togethe): a portion of the 
precious word, and pour out our hearts in social prayer, 
not only for a blessing upon ourselves and fellow passen- 
gers, but upon our absent friends and the beloved flocks 
committed to our pastoral care. In these precious sea- 
sons, we have felt our hearts burn within us, and been 
convinced that it was possible to hold communion with 
God anywhere, and under any circumstances. O this 
precious privilege of speaking to God — how little it 
is valued ! And yet what rich blessings does it bring 
down upon the soul ! Who that has ever tasted of these 
delicious waters — that has ever drank from this river 
of pleasure, can walk on through the arid deserts of this 
world, leading a prayerless life ? 

We have this day passed nearly twenty sail of ships. 
There has been scarcely a day since we started, in 
which we have not seen five or six sail. It seems as 
though we were in the very pathway in which all the 
vessels bound for Europe were moving onward in their 
course. About noon we spoke one of these vessels. 
I never saw a more imposing sight, than that of two 
gallant ships, in the midst of the wide ocean, their sails 
all spread to the wind, and they proudly riding over the 
ridged waves, drawing near to hold communion with 
each other. There they are, thousands of miles from 
the place whence they started, and from the spot where 
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they last held converse with any beings beyond the little 
world they contain — about to interchange ideas — to give 
and receive brief intelligence from the respective conti- 
nents whence they sailed. Their national colours are 
unfurled, and stream aloft in the wind. Their respec- 
tive commanders stand each with his brazen trumpet 
on the quarter-deck, to ask in brief and shrill accents, 
that rise above the roar of the winds and the tumult of 
the waves: " From what port do you sail? Where 
bound ? How long out ? Your longitude ?" Each ship 
approaching seems « a thing of life," and, bounding 
over the waves, appears ready to dash upon the other. 
Beneath, are the deep green waves; above, the blue 
sky; and all around, the circling horizon shutting down 
upon the boundless expanse of water. And now, just 
when the mind is filled with trepidation, from the fear 
of dreadful collision between these approaching vessels, 
the skill of the helmsman directs each on its course, 
and the last question briefly put and as briefly responded 
to, they glide rapidly by each other, and are soon seen 
far asunder, hanging on the skirts of the distant horizon, 

Friday, July 27th. — Again we are favoured with an- 
other beautiful day. Many who have been sea-sick 
thus far on the voyage, have been attracted to-day by 
the smooth water over which we glide, and the bright 
sun which pours its cheerful illumination around us, to 
the deck of the ship, where they have not before made 
their appearance. Almost all are calculating on a short 
and pleasant passage. The general impression is that 
we shall have no more rough or unpropitious weather. 

Saturday, July 28th. — I mentioned yesterday the 
loveliness of the weather, and the peculiar gaiety of 
our company. The day continued bright and cloudless, 
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till the going down of the sun. It was a glorious sight 
to see the resplendent king of day sink into the deep 
waters, and the distant wave at the horizon dashing^ as 
it were, over the last waning rim of brightness that 
lingered on the bosom of the ocean. It was just at this 
moment, that there was heard from the top of the cuddy 
of our vessel, the sounds of the viol or the harp, both 
instruments being occasionally used to lead out the 
dance. There^ also, was a gay company, full of wild 
merriment, tracking the mazes of the dance and keep- 
ing step to those mirthful notes that floated over the deep 
blue waves. Above was the vaulted sky, and beneath 
the calm unrufHed ocean. The ocean and the sky, so 
calm, so sweet, so beautiful, seemed written all over 
with the goodness and the glory of God. But alas, 
God seemed not to be in the thoughts of that gay com- 
pany. A few hours elapsed, and then no longer was 
heard the sound of the viol or the harp, the tread of the 
dancers or the shout of the revellers. The heavens had 
become overcast, darkness covered the face of the great 
deep, and ever and anon was heard the sighing of a 
coming storm. The waves that for several days had 
seemed quiet as an infant in hushed repose, began to 
start up from their deep beds, like a giant awakening 
out of sleep, or a lion roused by the smell of his prey. 
The wind now let loose, as though by the command of 
God, swept howling and fiercely by in awful and 
menacing blasts. Old ocean seemed stirred to its very 
bottom. Our steam-ship seemed like a withered leaf 
driven before the tempest, as it rocked and pitched on 
the disturbed bosom of the vasty deep. 

When the morning dawned upon us, the heavens 
still continued dark and lowering, the tops of the rolling 
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waves seemed like drifts of snow. Here and there a pas- 
senger had issued from a berth, and might have been seen, 
pale, silent, and holding on with a firm grasp to the side 
of the ship. A universal gloom and silence seemed now 
to reign where a little while before all had been noise 
and gaiety. What a striking representation, thought I, 
is this of the joys of this world 1 How soon they are 
gone, and how surely they are followed by despondency 
and fearfulness ! Many of our passengers have con- 
tinued sea-sick through the whole day. 

Sunday, July 29th. — Though a head-wind has con- 
tinued to blow through the day, and the sea has been 
quite rough, we have had divine service on board the 

ship. The Rev. Mr. Q , of Cheltenham, England, 

officiated. Most of the passengers assembled in the 

grand saloon to attend divine service. Mr. Q 's 

text was from St. Paul's Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians: "Be ye reconciled to God." The text was 
happily and ably illustrated; and just in the fearless, 
scriptural, straight-onward style, in which Simeon or 
Biddulph would have done it. I felt assured it would 
give offence, and equally assured that it was the truth 
of God. I had scarcely left the grand saloon before I 
heard, " the murmuring of the people" on every side. 

One thought Mr. Q had shown a sad want of taste 

in selecting a subject which would be sure to give 
offence to some of his audience. Another thought it 
would have been far wiser and better, if he had dis- 
cussed some general topic of morality, where there 
were so many diverse religious views : while a third was 
surprised that he had not let alone doctrines, and 
sought to illustrate the power and wisdom of Jehovah 
by the phases and phenomena of the ocean. But poor 
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Mr. Q was one of those plain, simple-hearted minis- 
ters, that thought there was nothing better to preach 
about, whether on the land or the sea — whether in his 
own chapel at home, or on board of a ship in the midst 
of the ocean, than "Jesus Christ, and him crucified.'* 
But, as it was in the days of St. Paul, so it was on 
board our steamer; the doctrines of the cross were a 
stumbling-block to some, and foolishness to others. 

Monday, July 30th. — The weather still continues 
rough and boisterous. Our passengers seem to have 
exhausted all the ordinary sources of amusement, and 
to-day all are making grave calculations as to the pre-* 
cise hour of our arrival. I could not but be forcibly 
reminded of St. James's caution : •* Ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. For what is your life ? It is even 
a vapour." A single explosion of the boiler ; a single 
blast of the tempest might extinguish in a moment and 
for ever, the whole sum of human life with which our 
proud ship is freighted ! O how well it is to feel that 
we have committed our all into the hands of God, and 
that we have a lot and a portion about which there is 
no uncertainty. 

Tuesday, July 31st. — We awoke this morning to be- 
hold the bright and glorious sun coming up like a vast 
orb of fire from the midst of Old Ocean's waves, now 
hushed into serenity and calmness. The sea, which, 
for several days past, has been exceedingly rough, 
seems now soothed and stilled into a universal calm. 
We last night reached the banks of Newfoundland, and 
have been passing over them during the day. Any 
change to break in upon the monotony of a sea-voyage is 
agreeable. The waters of the great deep, which have 
hitherto, during our whole track across the Atlantic, 
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appeared so blue, have suddenly, while sailing over these 
banks, put on a light-green hue. They appear exactly 
like the waters of Huron and Erie, and that whole chain 
of magnificent lakes which beautifies our western world, 
and connects the most remote parts by water communi- 
cation. The cause of this change in the aspect of the 
sea, is owing to the shallowness of the water over these 
banks. We are now in a depth of water that will 
readily admit of sounding. We have seen, all day, 
hanging on the skirts of the horizon, numerous fishing- 
vessels. We, this morning, passed along close by a 
schooner, whose hardy and sun-burnt crew seemed* to 
look with astonishment upon our gallant ship, as she 
glided like a bird over the smooth waves. The captain 
of this fishing vessel mounting aloft, with sharp, bony 
features peering out from beneath a slouched, weather- 
beaten hat, called out, in clear and shrill tones : " Please 

report the schooner Love^ of , out seven weeks, has 

taken twenty-three thousand five hundred pounds of 
cod." We soon swept along by another schooner; and 
here, for the first time since we started, the wheels of 
our steamer ceased to revolve. We paused for a few 
brief moments on the smooth bosom of the deep ; one of 
our little boats, manned with the mate and five or six 
sailors, dropped down, and glided along by the side of 
the fishing-schooner, and took in some dozen fresh cod. 
It seemed a very opportune supply, for our fresh meats 
were getting low, and their flavour not a little depre- 
ciated. The incident to which I have just referred, 
therefore, seemed to produce a very pleasurable excite- 
ment among all those on shipboard. The most amusing 
part of it, however, was the scene that was presented 
at dinner. The stewards were so provident as to 
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determine that the luxuries which had been thus snatched 
from the deep, should adorn their table for two succes- 
sive days: and hence it was most manifest, when the 
smoking cod were brought in, that there was a scant 
allowance for so many sharpened appetites as were ga- 
thered in the grand saloon on this occasion. Only three 
dishes of the fish were brought to each table — ^a dish 
being placed at each end and one in the centre. As my 
location was near the end of our table, next to the seat 
of the carver ; and as I was too much of a dyspeptic to 
think of regaling myself on this attractive viand, I had 
leisure to observe and coolly contemplate the gathering 
rush towards each dish of fish, which now constituted 
a point of strong attraction. 'About half a dozen 
stewards, each with his plate from some gentleman at 
our table, gathered around our carver the moment we 
sat down. As the movement of the stewards in at> 
tendance appeared to many rather tardy in such a mo- 
ment of anxiety and impatience, one and another gentle- 
man left his seat, and pressed forward till some dozen 
or more stood in circling array around the end of our 
table, with extended plates, each eloquent with the plea: 
" Please to help me to a bit ;" while others, more re- 
mote, either unable to extricate themselves from the spot 
where they were wedged into their seat, or barred by the 
rushing crowd from a near approach to the place where 
stood this smoking, luscious dainty, were raising their 
voices to the top of their lungs, with the cry, " Pkase to 
remember me,'^ Some, still more remote, looking upon 
all effort, amid such a scramble, as hopeless, were sitting 
in silence, with a most lugubrious aspect depicted upon 
every line of their countenance ; sad at the thought, that 
all their bright visions of exquisite pleasure from this 
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luscious dish, had fled for ever ; for alas ! in one short 
moment, all was gone, save the headless and tailless 
skeleton of this former inhabitant of the deep ! Amusing 
as this whole scene appeared to me, it awakened a serious 
train of reflection. I could not but think how well it 
would be, if men were as eager to obtain " the bread of 
life," as they are to gratify their appetites with "the 
meat that perisheth." I could not but think how abun- 
dant the supply was of that spiritual food which the Sa- 
viour provides. Of this, there is always " enough and 
to spare." With the blessing of Christ " the five loaves 
and two fishes" are multiplied to fill the mouths of all 
the thousands that press around him to hear the word 
of life. 

Wednesday, August 1st. — We had, at twelve o'clock 
to-day, reached the 55th degree W. L. Our hearts are 
cheered with the idea that we are so rapidly advancing 
toward the place of our destination. Oh ! there is some- 
thing electrical and overwhelming in the thought of 
home, sweet home ! My prayer is, that as I advance 
toward the shore of eternity, the thought of my heavenly 
home may be equally inspiring, and wake up an equally 
ecstatic thrill in my heart 

The day has been bright and sunny, and the weather 
agreeably warm. The spirits of our company do not 
seem to flag in the least. There is equal glee at our 
table at dinner, and the dancers on the deck over the 
cuddy seem to find unmeasured delight in their amuse- 
ment. 

Thursday, August 2nd. — The weather has been warmer 
to-day than any previous day since we started. At 
noon we were W. L. 60 degrees ; and now, as the dis- 
tance diminishes, the thoughts of home and dear friends 
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rush upon our minds with increased power. We long 
to be on shore on more accounts than one. 

We were all decidedly pleased with Captain Hoskins, 
who is not only a quiet gentlemanly man, but I should 
hope, from his uniform seriousness, and marked respect 
for religion, a Christian. 

Friday, August 3rd. — The weather continues warm, 
and the surface of the ocean smooth and tranquil as a 
lake. We have to-day been passing over St George's 
Banks, where the water assumes very much the same 
hue as it does over the banks of Newfoundland. As we 
swept along over this bank, we stopped several times to 
sound, and ascertain our depth of water. I was struck, 
in this instance, with the care and prudence of our cap- 
tain ; and the thought occurred to me, how well it would 
be if the Christian would take like caution, and fre- 
quently throw out the line to ascertain whether there 
were not shoals near, upon which his bark would soon 
strike. 

During the day, a number of men were employed in 
getting up the iron cable from the hold below, that we 
might be prepared to cast anchor upon our arrival in 
port. I felt that there was a responsive note in my 
heart to the feeling of a friend who said to me, " The 
clinking and rattling of that iron chain, as its massive 
links strike against each other, is sweeter music to my 
ear than the richest tones of the harp." 

Saturday evening, 10 o'clock, August 4th. — The 
morning dawned brightly and sweetly on us to-day. 
Immediately after breakfast, to the great joy of all on 
board, the sight of land — land was announced. We 
were soon all upon deck, and our eyes were greeted 
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with the distant view of the headlands of Nantucket. 
And now we all began to feel that we were approach- 
ing the shores of our own coast. The day passed 
slowly away. At length the evening drew on. The 
scenes of gaiety on the deck were renewed. Long be- 
fore this, we had again lost all traces of land. Many 
an anxious eye was strained toward the horizon. By 
and bye, when the curtains of evening were completely 
drawn over the great deep, a light appeared in the dis- 
tance, as though on board a vessel. It came nearer 
and nearer. Soon the report of a gun was heard from 
its deck. It was a pilot boat ! In a few moments the 
pilot, who is to conduct us into port, was on board. No 
one, who has not been at sea, can form an idea of the 
intense joy of such a moment. The moment the pilot 
treads upon the deck, we seem again joined, as it were, 
by a connecting link, with our own native land. It is 
but a fortnight this evening since we left England, and 
now we have our pilot, that is to conduct us into port, on 
board ! How wonderful is the goodness of God ! 

Sunday morning, August 5th. — We are now sailing 
into port. Early this morning our eyes were greeted 
with the view of the hills of Neversink — then we saw 
the shores of Staten Island — and soon those of Long 
Island. Time now flew on golden wings, and our gal- 
lant steamer seemed to fly on the wings of the wind. 
Soon we passed the Narrows, left the Quarantine ground 
behind, and are now sailing over the smooth bright 
bosom of New York Bay, with the city and its hundred 
glittering spires full in view ! 

Still later, Sunday morning. The ship has reached 
the shore. We have again trod upon our native soil. 

VOL. II. X 
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We are soon going to the temple of the Lord to pour 
out our hearts in thanksgiving to our kind Preserver, 
whose " mercy endureth for ever." Will you not join 
us in the petition, '^ that we may be duly sensible of 
God's merciful providence towards us, and ever express 
our thankfulness by a holy trust in him, and obedience 
to his laws through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

Yours, &c. 



THE END. 
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